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ICHAPTEE Vrl 

Froceedinga in Parliament relative to the renewal of the 
Company's Charter in 1793.— John Shore mcceeds 
Lqrd Cornwallis as GoverHor-Omeral,-- Relations of the 
English Government to thje Nizam and the Mahrattas , — 

Death of Mhadajee Smdiak — War between the Nizam 
and Mahrattas, — Gmrantee of the Treaty of Alliance, — 

Deatfi of the Peshwa^ and its Treaty fulfilled by 

Tippoo^ and the Hostages Restored, ^J^e of Oude , — 

Death of the Nabob of Oude, p/nd Suceessien of his Son, — 

The young Nabob dethroned by th^ English on a charge 
of Spuriousness, and Sadut 4&* made Nabob. -^Affairs at 
Madras, — Death of Moh<ti^md AU. — pord ff chart 
endeavours to obtain the Transfer of part of the MaJ^oVs 
Country, — Dispute between Lord Hobart and the Su- 
preme Board,-— Capture of the Dutch SetilekmXs, 

I N 1793, the te;^inatioii •£ the period assigned to the pooK VI 
exclusive privileges pf the Company *sb nearly ap- chap, w, 
preached, that the question of renewing tBe charter, and ‘ -1 
of c<yifirming or changing the psesent i^stem jf govern- < 1793 , 

‘ VOL. VI. * B 
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BOOK VI. ment, could no longer be deferred. People had now so 
chap. VII. generally acquired the habi^ of lifting their eyes to the 

— management of national affeirs ; and equal treatment to 

all so forcibly recommended itself as the best rule of go- 
vernment, that the commercial and manufacturing popu- 
latiqnSvero impelled to make an effort, more than usually 
stroif^for tlib freedom of the Eastern trade. The prin- 
cipal places of manufacture and commerce in tlw king- 
dom ; Liverpool, Glasgow, Paisley, Manchester, Norwich, 
Exeter:' exhibited combinations of the merchants and 
manufacturers, who passed the strongest resolutions ; im- 
portuned the ministers ; petitioned the legislature ; and 
desired to have an opportunity of proving how much the 
real policy of commerce was violated, and the wealth of 
the country kept down, by the monopoly of so largo a 
field of trade as that unhappily consigned to the East 
India Company.- 

The Indian government was so organized, as now very 
well to answer ministerial purposes; it was ther'' ’ the 
study of ministers to preserve things as tliey weiu. ’ The • 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors cast, with 
some skill, the parts which they had respectively to per- 
form. A committee of Directors was appointed, whose 
business it was to draw up reports upon the subject of the 
Eastern trade, and to answer the arguments of those by 
whom the fi’ccdom of that trade was advocate^l or 
claimed. Three such reports were exhibited? They were 
in the first instance referred to the Comraittco of the 
Privy Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in 
the pttoper stage, ..i the business were submitted to the 
House of C(jmmons. 

On tlie 25th of February, Mr. Dundas, in the House of 
Commons, made a display of the pecuniary state of the 
Company. •Fortunately for the designs which were in 
agitatibn, the accounts of receipt and disbursement pre- 
sented, just at that moment, a balance of a large amount, 
on the favouf able side.* Of this circumstance, the greatest 

1 Mr. Tucker observes, “ If I were cailed upon to point out the period wlien 
the Company’s flnaiices abroad were in the most prosperous state, 1 should 
l)robal)ly ti.\ on the year 1792-3, for we then possessed an annual surplus suffi- 
cient to liiiui.lale tlift territorial deW in little more than three years. The ter- 
ritorial charge incurred in England was inconsiderable j our possessions were 
more compact and maLageable, end more productive with reference ,to their 
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possible advantage was taken. Every thing which could 
be effected by the confident assertions*' so potent ^in per- 
suasion, of men of influence and power, vjas done, to 
captivate the general mind with a prospect of Indian pro- 
sperity ; to generate a belief that a great fountain, whence 
a perennial stream of wealth would flow upon the British 
nation, was, by the wisdom of its rulers, secifled tO|f*#ien] 
in Indi?. Estimates • were formed, with all the airs oj 
accuracy, or 'rather of moderation, by which it was made 
to appear, that the surplus, exhibited by the aoifount o; 
the year immediately passed, would, in future years, rathe] 
increase than diminish. And with profound solemnity ar 
appropriation, as if for perpetuity, was proposed, of t 
large superabounding sum, which would, it was^said, be 
annually received from India. The eyes of men were sue 
cessfully dazzled : and when Mr. Dundas called out t( 
them, “ Will you stop the tide of so much prosperity foi 
untried theories 1” those who knew but little either aboui 
the Va'*^ory or the practice of the case, that is, the groatei 
jaumber, were easily made to believe, that there was a greai 
certainty of securing what they were told was the actua' 
influx of wealth, if they persevered in the present course 
a great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves t( 
be drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Dundas^and, as well from intellect, ai 
from office, the advocate of his schemes, Mr. Bruce, tin 
historiographer of the Company, says, “ Upon no occasion 
perhaps, have mcn*s minds been less prepared for a deci 
sion, on a subject of such magnitude and importance.” 


extent ; and the produce and manufactures of India beinj? in g^'cat demand Ii 
the west, our rcmittancc.s could be eflfected on advantageous terms In com mo 
ditles produced by the labour of an mdu.strious population.” Review of th( 
Financial Situation of the East India Company, in 1824, by Henry St. Gcorgi 
Tucker, p. ‘29. The surplw revenue of 1792-3 was 1,858,000/., exclusive ofi 
further .sum of 200,000/. received fromTippoo. In 179.1.4 it was 1,1^9,000/. 
and ia 1794-5 it was 1,182,000/. In the following year it declined to 800,0p0/. 
and in 1 790-7 to 240,000/. In 1797-8 there was a deficit which continued U 
prevail for several years. Ibid. p. 13. The expectations suggested by the sur 
plus of 1792-3 were therefore precipitately entertained, althoi%h, as has beer 
•sufficiently proved by subsequent events, the revenues of India, when carefull: 
administered, liave been always more J:han adequate to tlie expenses of th< 
government in time of peace.— W. 

‘ Report on the Negotiation between the Honourable East India Corapan; 
and the riiblic, respecting the renewal of the Company’s eiecluslve Privilege < 
Trade, for Twenty Years, from March, 1794. By John Bruce, Esq. M.P 
F.R.S., Historiographer td the Honourable Eq|t Inaia C(|nvany, 13. 


BOOK VI 

CHAP, m, 
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BdiOOK VI. It is, indeed, true, that the people were deplorably ignorant 
Oicifjiiwn, of the history ahd management of their East India 

affairs ; an^it was, on this account, the more easy to make 

1793. them throw themselves, with blind confnlence, upon the 
assertions of men, whose knowledge was presumed from 
theii' situation and pretensions. 

annual surplus of 1,239, 24U. from the revenues and 
Commerce of India, after paying *the Company’^ Indian 
charges of every description, was assumed. Of this mag- 
nificent' sum, the following distribution was to be made. 
In the first place, as most due, it was proposed, tliat 
500,000/. should be annually appropriated to liquidate the 
debt of the Company contracted in India. But in the 
next place, it was patriotically determined, that 500,000/. 
should be annually given to the nation, as a tribute from 
its Indian dominion. With regard to the remainder of the 
grand surplus, it was repre.^cntcd, by the Indian minister, 
as no more than equitable, that the meritorious proprietors 
of East India stock should not be forgotten. He .iicom- 
mended an increase of dividend from eight to ten per cent. 
By this, 10,000/. more of the annual surplus would be 
absorbed. A circumstance, which might have excited 
suspicion, but which appears to have been perfectly guilt- 
less of any such disagreeable effect, was this ; that, amid 
all these promises of wealth, /ihe Company was in want of 
pecuniary assistance ; and was to receive immedia^te au- 
thority for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 
2,000,000/. It was not indeed to be called a loan. Tlic 
name of a loan, associated with the idea of poverty, was at 
this time to b^vivoided. The Company were to be em- 
powered to^ add 1,000,000/. to their capital stock, which, 
being subscribed, on the faith of a dividend of ten per 
cent., at 200 per cent., produced to the Company’s trea- 
sury a sum of 2,000,000/. By this, it was said, the Com- 
pany’^ bond debt in England would bo reduced 1,500,000/. 
The dividend upon this new capital would exhaust 
100,000/. iqpre of the surplus revenue. Of the appropria- 
tion of the remainder, which, to show accuracy, and* 
because even small sums a^e of great importance, was 
carried to the last degree of minuteness, it would here, 
however, be out of place to render any account. 

After^ome affectation of discord between the Board^ of 
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Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas having BOOK VI. 
pretended in parliament to believe it “possible that the chap. 

Gom[)any might decline to petition for the renewal of their 

charter on the t$rms which the minister desired to impose, 1703. 
the petition of the Company was presented to the House 
of Commons, and taken into consideration on the 23M of 
April ^ 

It waS) to some of tke opposing members, a source of 
complaint, when a measure, on which interests of so much 
importance de 2 )ended, and about which so profound an 
ignorance prevailed, was to be considered and determined, 
that a committee, to collect and to communicate informa- 
tion, had not, as on former oc/jasions, preceded the deci- 
sion, for which a call upon the legislature was now about 
to be made. Such a committee, by which ministerial pur- 
poses were most likely at the present moment to be 
thwarted than served, the minister represented as alto- 
gether unnecessary ; because, there was no material cir- 
cumstance, they asserted, relating to India, about which 
there* was not sufficient information, in the valuable and 
numerous documents, which they had communicated to 
the House. 

The speech of Mr. Dundas displayed and recommended 
the projected plan. In all the great and leading par- 
ticulars, the scheme which iad been introduced by Mr. 

Pitt’s bill of 1784, and better adapted to ministerial or 
national purposes by the amendments or declarations of 
succeeding acts, remained without alteration. 

The powers of the Board of C'ontrol, and of the Court 
of Directors, were established on t^e's^me footing, on 
which they had been placed by the declaratory act of 
1788. The powers of the Governor-General and his 
Council, of whom was composed the supreme organ of 
government in India, with the powers of the Governors 
and Councils at the subordinate presidencies, renfkined 
as they had been established by the act of 1784, and the 
amending act of 1786. The monopoly of ^le Eastern 
•trade was still secured to the Company. The appropri- 
ation^ recommended by Mr. Dundas, of a supposed surplus 
of revenue, were dressed in the formalities of law. The 
increase of dividend, and the mcreaso of* capital, were 
authorized. And the lease of tke exclksive Qpivileges 
was renewed tor a term of twenty years. 
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ffiOOK VI. Onljj^ two alterations were introduced, of sufficient im- 
■ ciAp.vn. portance to require statement and explanation. 

When thft bill of Mr. Pitt entered the lists against that 

1793. of Mr. Fox, the ground of patronage was the field of con- 
: tention. On this it was, that, as the demerit of the one 

was to suffer defeat, the merit of the other was to bo 
cro\f'MBd wilti victory. On the part, therefore, of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and their partyj was required, either 
the reality, or in place of the reality, the affectation, of a 
sort of liorror at the enormity of increasing ministerial 
iniluencc. To evade objections from this source, objec- 
tions which they themselves had raised to such a height 
of importance, it was arranged, on the introduction of the 
plan, that no salary should be annexed to the duties of the 
Board of Control. These duties were to be executed by 
Members of His Majesty’s Privy Council, who had good 
emoluments, on some other score, and so little to do for 
them, as to be very well paid for discharging the duties of 
the Board of Control into the bargain. This make-shift, 
unless it bo contemplated in the light of a trick, to amuso 
the spectators till their attention relaxed, when paid func- 
tionaries of the usual sort might bo quietly introduced, is a 
species of burlesque on legislation. To attach to one office 
a salary whose magnitude is out of all proportion to the 
duties j next to create anoter office, with arnplo duties 
but no salary ; and then to jumble both sets of duties 
however heterogeneous, into one set ofliands, exhibits a 
singular contrast with the rule of securing every service 
by its own approprij^te reward ; and paying no more for 
any stfi’vice, than^tlie performance of the service strictly 
demands. .The time W'as now come, wffien the same 
aversion to patronage was not necessary to be displayed. 
It was therefore enacted, that a salary, to be jiaid by the 
Company, should be annexed to the office of certain of the 
Commissioners of the India Board ; and that, in the ap- 
pointment of those Commissioners, the circle of the Privy 
Council shoidd no longer bo the boundary of His Majesty’s 
choice. 

The second alteration regitrded the Indian trade. As 
an expedient, for softening the opposition of the commer- 
cial bodies, it was devised, ‘that the Company should afford 
annually fuot le& than ‘3,000 tons of shipping, in which 
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private individuals might on their own account traffic BOOK V 
with India, subject to the restriction of not exporting chap,vii 

military stores, or importing piece goods, and subject also 

to the restriction of lodging imports in the Cotnpany’s 
wareliouses, ai^d disposing of them at the Company’s 
sales. 

In adducing motives for the approbation -rf thcsgtjmea- 
siircs„Mr. Duiidas wa^ successful and iiiisucccissful : unsuc- 
cessful in offering any reasons which can now satisfy an 
enlighteiuid impiirer, but completely successful i:.'» offering 
reasons whicli satisfied the bulk of his auditory, lie 
began with what he knew to be a favourite topic for a 
liritish Parliament— the wisdom of contempt for theory. 

On this occasion, however, theory was treated by^iim with 
unusual lenity ; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that the 
theories to which he was opposed did not hold true in 
the case for which he had to provide ; he was not very un- 
willing to allow that they held good in all other cases. 

The propositions, which Mr. Dundas here vilified by the 
'name of theories, were two : the first, that the business of 
government, and the business of commerce, cannot, with 
advantage to the governed, bo lodged in the same hands ; 
the second, that freedom is the life of commerce, and 
restraint and monopoly its banc. What argument did 
Mr. Dundas produce to sl^ow that these propositions did 
not hold true in the case of India ? India, said he, has 
hitherto been governed in contempt of them : ergo, they 
do not hold true in^the case of India. ^Ir. Dundas, it is 
true, asserted also, that In did had been governed well; 
but governed well,” in this case, Cleans simply ggvenied, 
and notliing more ; “ governed,” somehow or other. As 
to the qiiaUtjj of the government, besides tfiat it was the 
gratuitous and interested assumption, therefore worth 
nothing, of Mr. Dundas, what is the standard of compari- 
son] India had been governed well, as compared with 
what ? As compared with the highest state of advantage 
in which human nature is capable of being placed ? This 
is what Mr. Dundas himself would rot have Ventured, cvci: 
in his boldest momeifts of afiirmation, to state. As compared 
with the ancient Mogul government ? W as that the mean* 
ing of Mr. Dundas ? A mighty boast 1 That the pride oi 
British legislation should produce somoni ng not quite st 
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B^BOOK VI. as the despotism of barbarians. And this, even at 
0^ CHAV, VII. that time, was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something 

. — — more. If this, however, was the meaning, the logic of the 

17i)3. ministers and of parliament, the one inventing, the other 
assenting, stood as follows: “India, in .tlie hands of a 
civilized people, has been governed, not quite so badly, 
say K^e miubters, quite as badly, say other persons, as 
when it was under the despotism of l^arbarians. ThreforCj 
it is true, that the union of commerce with government, 
and thei monopoly of trade, are good things in India.” 
This is a logic by which a man may be helped to a great 
variety of convenient conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the 
Grand Vizir of Constantinople might say : The empire of 
the Sublflme Porte is “ governed well ; ” ergo^ janissaries, 
and the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Porte. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas corro- 
borated by an established parliamentary axiom, which he 
often found of unspeakable utility, that all change in mat- 
ters of government is bad. Allow this, and it followed, 
with undeniable certainty, that all change in the govkn- 
ment of India was bad. On the other hand, if the abso- 
lute and universal truth of that celebrated axiom should 
be susceptible of dispute, all the oratory which Mr. Dundas 
expended on the topic of change in general, falls, unsup- 
ported to the ground. 

The particular change which his opponents contem- 
plated, the removal of the government of India from the 
hands of a commercial corporation, would, he said, produce 
the following effects ; it would retard the payment of the 
Company’s debts ; it^would check the growing commerce 
between the two countries ; and it would endanger the alle- 
giance of India. He asked, if it would be wise to incur so 
much danger for a theory 1 With regard to the firat two 
of these bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to 
have passed for nothing, experience has provided the 
answer. The government has remained as Mr. Dunaas 
desired, and the Company, so far from paying its debts, 
has enormous^iy increased them ; it has remained as Mr. 
Dundas desired, and the comnjerce, instead of increasing, 
has dwindled to a trifle. That in a well-ordered attempt 
to improve the mode of governing the people of India, 
' i/here was any thi^ig to vpaken their allegiance, is so evi- 
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dently untrue, that it is wonderful there should be a le- BOOK VI 
gislative assembly, in a civilized country, in wlfich it chap, wi 
could be asserted without derision and disgrace. ' — 

“All this diuiger,” said the Indian minister, “to be 
incurred for a thi[ 3 ory 1 ” First, Mr. Dundas’s eagerness to 
escape from theory has not avoided the danger, but realized 
a great })art of it. Secondly, when he treaife the ^(wrd 
theory all that dass of politicians, to which he be- 
longed, treat the word theory, with so much contempt, 
what is it they mean 1 Thought: all application 'of the 
thinking powers to the business of government, they call 
theory ; every thing, in short, except mechanical trudging 
in a beaten track. In the present case, thought, applying 
the results of exi)erience to the circumstances df India, 
endeavoured to foresee what mode of government would 
be attended with the happiest eftects ; but if ever thought, 
in consc([uence of this operation, recommends any thing 
different in government from that which actually exists, 
it is, by Mr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name 
of theory, and to be exploded. “All the good which now 
exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory 1 ” When thought 
has accurately weighed the value of that which exists, and 
accurately weighed the value of that which may be got by 
a change ; and, after all that is good and evil on both 
sides is maturely considered^pronounces deliberately that 
the second value is greater than the first ; what is meant 
by asking, whether it is wise to sacrifice so much good to 
a theory ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sacri- 
fice the less good to the greater? In such cases the 
answer is, that it is wise, to sacrihce |«o much good to 
theory. It is only an abuse of language to express the 
facts in such inappropriate terms. 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in the 
substitutes which were proposed for the present plan. 

This, too, however ridiculous, is a standing argument 
against improvement. Yet it is not the ipiestion, whether 
few or many schemes are proposed ; but whether any of 
* them is good. It would be a strange maxim of govern- 
ment; that, where a great and is ?n view, and men have 
different opinions about the means, in. that case all power 
of choice should be extinguished, and thin^ must remain 
as they are. Ho^V numerous so#ver th^ opinions, it is 
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3(6 BOOK VI. still the business of wisdom to inquire what is best ; and 
^ < CHAP. VII. take the most effectual measures for carrying it into happy 

-i ' — ;; execution. ^ It is worthy of particular regard, that almost 

I 1703. general arguments of those who oppose the im- 

provement of political institutions, may thus be traced 
up to one assumption ; viz. That the original condition 
of fc'iman beings, the brutal savage state, ought never 
to have been altered ; and that aM those men who have 
laboured to make human nature what it is^, ought to bo 
condcilMcd as wicked. 

Among liis other arguments, or more properly speaking 
his assertions, Mr. Dundas affirmed, that the surplus re- 
venue in India could not be carried to England, Avhich he 
affectedly called realizing, but by tlie Company’s trade. 
There is nothing, it ap^iears from experience, too absurd to 
pass for an argument in a aristocratical asscunbly. That 
neither money nor goods could be conveyed from India 
to England, except by the East India Company, wiis a pro- 
position which it required no ordinary share of credulity 
to digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, what a 
knowledge of the theory of man would have foretold, that 
there would be no surplus revenue to bring. 

Mr. Dundas made use of other assertions. He asserted, 
that free trade would produce colonization ; and that co- 
lonization would produce the loss of India. Unhappily, it 
it is almost impossible to establish ai^^ considerable num- 
ber of Europeans in India; because tlie natives subsist 
upon so little, that the wages of labour are too low to 
enable Europeans to live. If it were possible, nothing 
would, be of so much advantage, both to the people of 
India, and to the people of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of those 
who pleaded for the separation of the commerce from the 
government of India, and for the dissolution of the Com- 
pany, ‘‘'Mr. Dundas delivered it as liis old, and, after much 
time and experience, his present and confirmed opinion, 
that, if the patronage of India were’ added to the other 
sources of tlie influence of the crown, it would be sufficient ' 
to ensure to the crown a majority in both houses of par- 
liament, and would destroy the substance of the constitu- 
tion, through Hie mediimifof its forms. The patronage of 
^ India was trasferred t^ the crown. It was the exjiress 
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purpose of the declaratory act of 1788, to place the govern- BOOK V l| 
raent of India fully and completely in the hands of the chai\a 

ministers. Is the patronage of the Admiralty Board, the 

patroiuige of tbe Comniandcr-in-Chicf, or that of the Lord 1^93, 
Chancellor, less* ministerial patronage, because it is by 
these functionaries it is dispensed? Was it possible to 
give to ministers the unlimited power oven the ggeern- 
ment of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it ? 

The two great crimes of which the government- in India 
had been accused were ; pillage of the natives, and wars 
of coiupicst. Tlie present bill, Mr. Dundas asserted, would 
cure these evils. How ? It had two expedients for that 
])ur]) 0 sc : the land-tax was now fixed ; and the (Governor- 
General was responsible to parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and en- 
abling his Majesty to make any body a (Commissioner, 
little trouble in search of a reason seems to have been 
thought necessary. Without a salary, and without a 
choice of other persons than members of the Privy- 
Council, no body, said Mr. Dundas, could be got who 
would keep the office so long, or attend to its business 
so much, as to bo capable of taking a useful part in its 
management. Nine years before, was this incapable of 
being foreseen? But foresight is theory. When the 
Conpnissioners of Control were first appointed, there were 
persons who had so much salary, and so little to do for it, 
that they would be very well paid for both services ; viz., 
those of the India Board, and tliose attached to the salary, 
added together. After an additional salary was ^ot for 
the India Commissioners, what was done with the surplus 
salary of those who had too much for the services which 
it was intended to pay ? Was any of it taken away ? 

No. Why ? To this last question, no answer is re- 
quired. • 

Sy allowing 3000 tons, for private trade, in the Com- 
pany’s ships, Mr. Dundas took credit for having done 
something considerable in favour of the manufacturers 
and merchants. The souroe of advantage in private trade 
would be found in the more expeditious and economical 
methods to which private interests wouhPgive birth. By 
subjecting the private trader to«the dekiys and expenses 
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gjjlBOOK VI, of the Company, Mr. Dundas cut off the possibility of ad- 
^ « CH4»p. VII. vantag6 ; and the merchants declined to occupy the un- 
n- profitable channel which he had opened. 

1793. every one of the particular objects which this bill 

pretended to have in view ; the enlargement of British 
commerce, the extinction of debt, and the prevention of 
conqis^st ; ite failure, on experience, has proved to be 
complete. < 

It encountered very little opposition till its third read- 
ing in the lower house. On that occasion it was furiously 
assaulted by Mr. Fox. The House of Commons, he ob- 
served, had, in the year 17S0, proclaimed their solemn 
opinion, that, “ the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was incrtiising, and ought to be diminished.’' In defiance 
of this alarming declaration, in violation of the solemn 
protestations with which the nation were amused, upon 
the first introduction of the present system of Indian 
government, a new lot of influence was avowedly created. 
This was little. The mighty mass of evil existed in the 
influence which was warehoused for ministerial use with 
the Court of Directors. This was the most dangerous pa- 
tronage at the disposal of the Crown. Why ] because it 
was irresponsible. ‘‘Is it,” said Mr. Fox, “to be placed 
in the hands of those who really have the power over it ? 
No ! it is to be given to theiy agents and dependants ; 
whose responsibility, from the nature of their situation, it 
is absurd to speak of.— It has been asserted,” ho cried 
“ that the patronage of India consists in the appointment 
of a few writers. If there is a man in this House ! if there 
is a map in this counft^y ! if there is one man in the British 
territory in India ! who can believe this assertion, I wish 
him joy of his credulity ! I ask any man, who is not in- 
sane,— in whom, if this bill shall pass into a law, will the 
whole of the patronage of India be invested 1 Will not 
the Company and their Directors be the mere tools of the 
minister? Who appointed Lord Cornwallis? Who Sir 
John Shore ? The clear effect of the measure is to give to 
the minister all the power, and screen him from all respon- 
sibility.” ^ c 

Mr. Pitt answered : by complaining that his opponent 
had deferred to" the last stage the statement of his objec- 
* ^ * Parliamentary Debates, 24th May, 1793. 
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tions ; and by endeavouring to show, that the appointment BOOK VI 
of writers to India, who begin as clerlA, and rise By seni- chap. vit. 

ority to places of importance, could not greatly increase 

the influence gf ministers, even if their power over Di- 
rectors were as aomplete as the argument of the opposition 
supposed. This, however, was not to deny, that ministers 
'possessed all the influence created by the cpatronpge of 
India ;.*a fact which, at this time, Mr. Pitt did not affect 
to dispute :Tt was only to assert, that this influence, 
when it was got, was of inconsiderable importanoi. This 
was to contradict his own arguments against the bill of 
Mr. Fox ; and to recant every assertion by which he had 
successfully covered it with odium. It was also to con> 
tradict the principal argument by which Mr. Dufidas had 
defended the propriety of continuing the government of 
India in the hands of a commercial company. But it did 
npt subvert the truth, that a mass of wealth ccpxivalent to 
all the lucrative offices in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those who 
• were appointed to check it, would contribute largely to 
convert the checking into a confederate body; and to 
establish a hto\ union of King and parliament upon the 
ruin of the people. 

The views of the parties who demandotl, on this occa- 
sion, a change in the man§.gemcnt of Indian affairs, are 
too nearly the same with the views, which have already 
been discussed, of preceding parties, to require any par- 
ticular examination. The merchants petitioned chiefly 
for freedom of trade. On what grounds of reason, has 
been, as far as compatible with the Tiaturc of the present 
undertaking, already disclosed. The poliiical change which 
most of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from the 
Court of Directors to his j\Iajcsty’s ministers. On what 
ground, it appears to me, that the transfer of power which 
has already been made from the Court of Directors to his 
Majesty’s ministers is not an improvement, and, by parity 
of reason, that any further transfer would not be an im- 
provement, has been*scon in my explanation of the nature 
of the instrument for the good government of India, which 
was provided by Mr. Pitt, in the Board of Control. 

To communicate the whole ^f the impression, made 
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ll BOOK VI. upon a mind, which has taken a survey of the government 
^ , cH^p. VII. of Indta, by the East India Company, more completely 

' — through the whole field of its action, than was ever taken 

1793, before, and which has not spared to bring forward into the 
Seanie light the unfavourable and the favourable points, it 
may be necessary to state, and this I conceive to bo the 
mos^.converient occasion for stating, That, in regard to 
intention^ I know no government, cither in past or present 
times, that can be jfiaced eipially high with- that of the 
East Iiidia Company; That I can hardly point out an 
occasion on which the schemes they have adopted, and 
even the particular measures they pursued, wore not by 
themselves considered as conducive to the welfare of the 
jjeople whom they governed ; That I know no government 
which has on all occasions shown so much of a disposition 
to make sacrifices of its own interests to the interests of 
the people wliom it governed, and which has, in fiict, made 
so many and such important sacrifices : That, if the East 
India Company have been so little successful in ameliorat- 
ing the practical operation of their government, it has 
been owing chiefly to the disadvantage of their situation, 
distant a voyage of several mouths from the scene of action, 
and to that imperfect knowledge which was common to 
them with almost all their countrymen : But that they 
have never erred so much, as y^hen, distrusting their own 
knowledge, they have followed the directions of men whom 
they unhappily thought wiser than tlrcmselves, viz. prac- 
tical Statesmen, and Lawyers; And that, lastly, in the 
highly important point of the servants, or subordinate 
agents^of government; ‘chere is nothing in the world to be 
compared with the East India Company, whose servants, 
as a body, have not only exhibited a portion of talent 
which forms a contrast with that of the ill-chosen instru- 
ments of other governments : but have, except in some 
remarkable instances, as that of the loan transactions 
with the Nabob of Arcot, maintained a virtue, which, 
under the temptations of their situation, is worthy of the 
highest applhuse. 

Eor the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, clioice 
was made of Mr. Shore, a civil servant of the Company, 
wliose knowledge of the revenue system of India was held 
. in peculiar estcepi. Pacjfic habits, and skill in revenue, 
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were possibly regarded as means abundantly necessary for BOOK VI. 
realizing those pecuniary promises, which had bcten so chap.vji. 

loudly and confidently made to both the parliament and 

the people of Eiigland. ' 

About tlie sauie time that Mr. Shore, dignified for his 
new station with the title of Sir John Shore, succeeded to 
the substantial power of the government ofc»Bengali>its 
noniinalo sovereign, the Nabob Mubarck ud Dowla, died, 

’ after a life of thirty-seven years, and a reign of twenty- 
three. He left twelve sons and thirteen daugliturs, and 
was siicoeedod by his eldest son Uzcez ud Dowla, who 
was solemnly proclaimed at Calcutta on the ‘28th of 
September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited the 
attention of the new (lOvcrnor-General, was the appear- 
ance of an ap})roaching rupture between two of the late 
confederates ; the Nizam, and the Mahrattas. The views, 
upon one another, of these two states, had undergone no 
permanent alteration from the union to which the desire 
of slmring in the spoils of Tippoo had given a temporary 
existence. Intervening circumstances had nearly matured 
into act their inimical designs. 

The treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the Englisli, the Nizam, and Mahrattas, included a mutual 
guarantee against the commpn object of their hatred and 
apprehensions, the sovereign of Mysore. This guarantee 
Lord Cornwallis appears to have thought of great import- 
ance for English security. It follows, that he must have 
.expected greater benefit from ’the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of aiEhttack, than mischief 
from entanglement in the wars to which the turbulent 
politics of these native states woidd certainly give occa- 
sion. The mode in which the contracting parties were to 
act, ill accomplishing the objects of the guarantee, was left, 
in the treaty concluded previously to the war, to be 
settled by subsequent regulation. So much had the 
Govcrnor-Ceneral this affair of the guarantee at heart, 

Hhat ho endeavoured, as soon after the war al’ possible, to 
secuila it by an express treaty devoted to that particular 
object. It was, however, to be an extmordinary treaty ; 
for Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without foresight 
of the evils likely 'to abound from an obligation to take a 
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BOOK VI. part in the wars which the Nizam and Mahrattas might 
c^AP. vn. kindk; was for inserting an article, by which the allies 
— — were not to assist one another, except, just when they 
1793. pleased; or, as he chose to express it, “until they were 
convinced that the party requiring assistance had justice 
on his side, and all measures of conciliation had proved 
fruitJess.” ^ i 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was transmitted 
to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The Nizam, 
though' fully sensible that the English alone stood l)etwcen 
him and destruction, was yet encouraged to the hope of 
drawing his profit out of the eagerness for this treaty 
which the Governor- General displayed. A dispute had 
already*sprung up between him and Tippoo Sultan. The 
Nabob of Kernoul was the dependant of the Nizam. On 
that chief Tippoo was urging claims which the Nizam 
contested. When solicited on the subject of the treaty, 
the Nizam demanded, as the price of his consent, the 
support of the English in the affair with Tippoo. This 
behaviour, the English, who knew their advantages, treated 
as a crime ; and expressed so much of anger, that the 
Nizam was eager to redeem his offence by unlimited 
complaisance. 

As the power of the Mahrattas was different, so was 
their temper. The Poonah Councils were still governed 
by Nana Eurnavese, who now despairing of assistance 
from the English to support him againsT the designs of 
Sindia, oi)i)o,sed to the importunities of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his treaty, evasion and delay. 
At last the Mahratti minister produced a sketch of a 
treaty of guarantee to which he expressed his willingness 
to accede, but involving terras, the acceptance of which, 
it is probable, he did not expect. Among these was an 
engagement for realizing the claims of chout upon the 
the dominions of Tippoo. 

The Mahrattas were jealous of the enlarged, and grooving 
power of the English. They were impati’ent to reap the 
spoils of tffe feeble Nizam ; an acquisition, to which they 

t 

* Letter from Governor-General to ttfe Resident at Poonah, dated 7th August, 
1792. Colonel Wilkes says, on this occasion,** The policy of his iMaliratta allies 
was in direct and si'steniatic opposition to every thing explicit and definite in 
its connexion other powers.’* In this way, it might be supposed, that 
tills was a clause exactly to siiit^hem. * * 
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regarded the connexion of that prince witli tlie English as BOOK V 
the only obstruction. Sindia, whose jfower had Ifecn so ciiAP.yr 
greatly increased, now exerted a decisive iniluence on the — ;; 
Mahratta coun^jils, and entertained designs of*futnre gran- 
dear witli which the ascendency, or rather the existence, 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible. lie 
was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of tkc coni^^ion 
between them and the Ni/am ; or the satisfaction with 
which lie regarded the power of Tij^poo, as a counterpoise 
to the still more formidable power of the English.# 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the accession 
of tlie Mahrattas to the union so fondly projected by Lord 
Cornwallis, was regarded as hopeless. The Nizam, who 
saw in their aversion to the proposed ongagefnents, a 
design of holding themselves at liberty to fall upon him, 
was kindled to an ardent pursuit of the guarantee ; and 
urged upon the English government the propriety of con- 
cluding the ti’eaty singly with him ; as it could be no 
reason, l^ecaiisc a third party swerved from its engage- 
•meiits, that the other two should abandon theirs.^ It 
entered, however, into the policy of Sir John Shore, to 
avoid wliatevcr could excite the jealousy of the Mahrattas: 
the English government, accordingly, declared its satisfac- 
tion with the verbal acquiescence of tlie Nizam ; and on 
the part of the Mahrattas^ with a promise, incidentally 
given, that they would act agreeably to existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with the 
prospect of tlie dangers around him, that on the 1st of 
January, 1791, Sir John Kennaway. the English Kesi dent 
at Hyderabad, described him to tlio^lovernor-Conpral, as 
prepared to form, with the English, engagements, which 
would render tluuu masters of his country for ever ; and 
urged the wisdom of not allowing so favourable an oppor- 
tunity to escape.- 

• 

' jBir John Malcolm thinhs this good reasonin)?, p. 142. 

2 See liis despatch to the Uovernor-Gcneral, dated Hyderabad, 1st Jan. 1794. 

The words of Sir John Malcolm, reporting and apjdaudiiig this advice, are 
worthy of insertion. “Jn tliis [the de.spatch in ^rcstioiij tl#! Resident states 
his conviction, that the circumstances in wliich ttie court of llyderahad was 
then iflaccd, and the charaifter of those by whom it was ruled, were such, as 
gave us an opportunity, which itwafwise and politic to use, to establish an 
influence and power in its councils, which w'onld enable us to C{)mmand its 
future exertions, :ind benefit from its resources under a\jy events that could 
occur.” Sketch, &c., p. 144. The opiniflii of tw-j such Ji.stinguislied func- 
tionaries of the Company, so thoroughly conversant ir^ the politics of India, 

* voL VI. c 
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HOOK YI. The course into which the Mahrattas had been guided 
CHAP. VII. by impulse of the circumstances in which they were 
placed, very highly favoured the extension of the do- 
094. minion, by gradual encroachments upon their slothful and 
improvident governments of India. E;iabled from the 
nature of their country, and their state of society, to 
exercise wijh advantage a continual war of depredation 
against the surrounding states, the^ were often bribed to 
forbearance, by those who could find no other security 
against^ their ravages. The terms of this agreement came 
at last to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was an 
opening, at which the stronger party generally found the 
means (tf introducing whatever was required for the final 
subjugation of the country. Tlie fourth part of the 
revenues was always a disj)uted sum ; and as the Mah- 
rattas endeavoured to make it appear to be greater than 
it really was, the government of the country endeavoured 
to make it less. Nothing is ever paid by an Indian go- 
vernment, so long as it can help it ; least of all, an odioils. 
tribute. The Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, 
except by the terror of a Mahratta army ; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Under the pre- 
tension of security against imposition and delay in the 
receipt of the chout, the Maljrattas as often as possible 
insisted upon sending their own officers into the country 
to collect it. This gave them a power of interference in 
every measure of the governmenf, and’ the sup])ort of a 
body of partisans, who, exercising the powers of Indian 
tax-gatherers, were rftSfeters of the property, and to a great 
degree of the person of every man subject to their exac- 
tions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long sustained the 
Mahratta chout; and previous to the connexion which was 
formed between the Hyderabad government and Lord 
Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised so great an authority 
in his country, that the minister of the Nizam was more 
attentive i& the wishes of the Mahrattas than the com- * 


respcctinpr the real import Of those engagements, by which the native Princes 
accepted the Compajiy’s troops as the instrument of their defence, is more in- 
btructive as Ihruwing ligtit upon the hypocrisy of preceding, than the plain 
dealing of subse'^uent times. 
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mands of his master. During the necessity of exertion BOOK VI. 
against Tippoo, and the union formed fqr his subjugation, chap. vii. 

the Mahrattas had yielded to a temporary relaxation of 

their influence over the country of the Nizamf But they 
now intended td resume it with improvements ; and a 
long arrear of choiit afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. The 
ready acceptance of thg Nizam was not a matter of dftubt. 

• The Mahrattas employed evasion ; and as soon as they 
were convinced that the interposition of the Governor- 
General would certainly not be with arms, they treated 
his mediating propositions with frigid indifference. 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English govern- 
ment, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army in the field, 
and either intended, or under terror was suspected of in- 
tending, a confederacy with the Mahrattas for the subju- 
gation of the Nizam. The question was, what course it 
now behoved the English government to pursue. 

By the treaty of alliance, the Nizam, it might be urged, 
was entitled to the assistance of the English against Tip- 
poo ; and so little were they released from their engage- 
ments, by the infidelity of the Mahrattas, that they were 
rather bound to compel them to fulfil the conditions of a 
treaty, of which the parties were implied guarantees. 

Besides, the Nizam had declared, that his accession to the 
alliance against Tippoo was Tounded, not upon any confi- 
dence which he could place iiiMahratta, but on that alone 
which ho reposed dn English faith : receiving him into 
the alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he loc4§d from the English, 
was not to depend iqion that security whi'ch he expressly 
rejected : to make it depend upon that security was, there- 
fore, a breach of engagement. At the time when the 
Nizam, confiding in the security of English protection, 
took part with the English, the value attached tp his 
alliance was such, that it would have been purchased with 
eagerness at the expense of an engagement offensive and 
, defensive with himself. Would the Nizam, being attacked 
by Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the Eng- 
lish, if defended by the Mahrattas ? And was his title less, 
when about to be attacked by Tij)poo, with the Mahrattas 
conjoined I Such a. disappointment in hopes, on which he 
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BOOK VI. had staked the very existence of his throne, could not do 
cnAp. VII. less than ensure tp the English the enmity of the Nizam. 

■ Nor could the English abandon him, without the appear- 

ance at onc'o of weakness and infidelity ; without descend- 
ing from that high station in which they now over-awed 
the princes of India, as well by the terror of their arms, 
as yio puri^iy of their faith. 

Considerations presented thcn^elves of an opposite 
tendency. If the co-operatioii of all the parties in a 
treaty ,^vere necessary to the attainment of its end, and 
the defection of any one of them rendered the attainment 
of the end no longer possible, the defection of one dis- 
solved, of course, the obligation of all. Again, the treaty 
of alliajicc between the English, the Nizam, and the Mali- 
rattas, bound the parties not to assist the enemies of one 
another. In the case, therefore, of a war between any 
two of the parties, the third could not interfere. In such 
a case, the neutrality of the third party was that which 
the terms of the treaty expressly required. If tlie friend- 
ship of the Niztam would be lost, if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of English 
engagements, should endure a slight and temporary dipiinu- 
tion, war was beyond comparison a greater evil. It was 
inq)Ossiblc for any body to suppose tliat a war against 
Tippoo and the Mahrattas would be easily sustained. And 
as the revenue of the Company was confessedly unequal 
to the expenditure of war, a protractedl^ontest was to be 
regarded as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of 
the Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan- 
gers of the English since, after subverting that power, 
the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more likely to make 
w'ar upon one another, than to combine their arms for an 
attack upon the British state. Finally, by the act of par- 
liament the Company’s servants were clearly prohibited 
from .interfering in the quarrels of the native princes, and 
from taking up arms against them, unless to oppose an 
actual invasion of the British provinces.’ 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor-,, 
General was determined ; and ho purposed to leave the 
Nizam to his fate. That such a determination was con- 
trary to the . expectations upon which the Nizam was 
induced to enter into the alliance, expectations which for 
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that purpose he was encouraged to entertain, there seems BOOK VI. 
no reason to doubt. The difficulties *of the Governor- ciiap.vii. 

General, and the disappointment of the were 

created by the .looseness of the treaty. Two obvious 
cases, the autliors of that treaty had not been able to 
foresee ; First, if one of the three contracting parties were 
attacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who^xii that .sase 
were behind to assist should decline ; Secondly, if one of 
the three wei^b attacked, and one of the two, who ought to 
assist, instead of assisting, should join the aggressor. 

There was nothing in the treaty which determined what 
was to be done by the third party in either of those 
cases. 

If Tippoo had attacked the English, and the Mdhrattas 
had eitlier not assisted, or joined in the attack, it may be 
strongly suspected that the English, in that case, would 
not have held the Nizam released from his engagement. 

The opinion has also been urged, and it is not without 
in’obability, that, by declaring themselves bound to pro- 
tect the Nizam, the English would not have involved 
themselves in the calamities of war, but would have pre- 
vented hostilities by the terror of their interference.^ 

When once the English have thoroughly imbibed the 
dread of an enemy, Tippoo, or any other ; that dread, 
after the cause of it is weakiiicd, or, peradventure, wholly 
removed, continues for a long time to warp their policy. 

In the o[)inioii of the Governor-General, great danger still 
impended over the Company by the existence of Tippoo. 

The Nizam he regarded as too weakj^the Mahrattas alone 
as suificiently powerful to yield a coui|terpoiso to that 
detested sovereign : his policy, therefore, was to retain, at 
some cost, the friendshijJ of the Mahrattas ; and for this 
purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the Nizam. 

He was relieveil from a portion of his difticulties by the 
assurance that, if Tippoo had entertained the pro^ct of 
an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid aside. In the 
dis23uto between the Nizam and Mahrattas, t^e treaty, he 
* thought, created, certiiinly, no obligation to interfere. 

Ill* the o 2 )inion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation ex- 
isted, which cannot fail to be considered as a little extra- 
ordinary. Ho seems to say, for it is seVlom t^at a rlietorical 

. 1 This oDinion is criven with confidefte hv Sir A)lin MKlu^dm. 
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BOOK VI. writer is entirely free from ambiguity, that the native 
cHAi\ VII. powers, by joining the English in any war in which they 

— were engaged, established a right, which nothing but their 

own misconduct could ever forfeit, to theic friendship, and 
to protection against any power to whom by that conduct 
they might have given offence.' He adduces Lord Corn- 
waKis as a ](jiarty to this speculation ; who, “ in his letter, 
under date the 28th of February, 1790, to the Resiident at 
Poonah, declared, that the Mahratta state, by acting against 
Tippod in concert with the British government, became 
entitled, in reason and equity, to a defensive alliance 
against that prince, even though no previous engagement 
existed.” If this proposition means anything real, and if 
assistance in war creates an obligation to assistance in 
return, except an obligation of which the party obliged is 
alone to judge ; in other words, an obligation binding him 
only when agreeable, that is, no obligation at all : the re- 
ceipt of assistance in war is a snare, which carries ruin in 
its consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned.* . One 

> Sketch, &c., p. 167. 

3 Tliia is a conclusion not necessarily resulting? from the premises. Uiidoubt- 
cdly assistance in war against a common enemy constitutes in equity and reason 
a claim to assistance on a like occasion. It is possible that there maybe 
counteracting claims by which the obligation may be overruled, but the impos- 
sibility of fulfilling an obligation is no argument against its reasonableness or 
justice. In the view here taken of this transaction, the most material points 
arc omitted. The grounds wliich the h^isani hud to look to tlic llritish Govern- 
ment for protection, and the policy of affording it to him. The letter of the 
treaty was not violated hy withholding aid from the Nizam against the Mah- 
rattas singly and conjointly with Tippoo, but unquestionably the spirit was 
departed from. It was formed to maintaim the ii.tegrity of the Hyderabad 
state against tlie aggression of a mure powerful neighbour, and it mattered not 
whence the danger came; the Nizam equally required protection a\i(l had been 
led to expect it. The Malm-ttfas neither needed nor asked for protection. After 
the war was over the same expectation was kept alive by the negociations set 
on foot by Lord Cornwallis for a continuation of a guarantee treaty with tlie 
Nizam and the Mahrattas. The Nizam had also some reason to expect favour 
from the English, as a return fur liis cession of Gnntoor and adjustment of the 
arrears of Pesheush, It was also politic to provide for his protection. There 
was nothing to fear from him, whilst his position and resources were calculated 
to be of eminent advantage to the English in any future collision with Tippoo 
and the Mahratta.s, of whose hostile feelings and more formidable power there 
could b^ no nncertainty. On the other hand, there seem to have been diffi- 
culties in the way of affording him protection, wldch are not noticed fn the 
text, and which were not alluded to by the Governor-General. Captain Duff 
observes, that whatever might have been the apparent advantage of the Gover- 
nor-General's iiAerfercnce, if it had enabled Nizam Ally to effect his evasive 
purpose, it must have been recorded as an injustjee to the Mahrattas.** Mahr. 
Hist. iii. 109. The demands of the Mah^attas for the Chout, during a series of 
years, were not altogether unfounded. It appears also, that they were not 
only met with evasion but with insult and defiance ; and that the court of 
Hyderabad provokeh the contest. In such a state of things the interference of 
the British authority must have been confined to mediation, and would pro- 
bably have bfcn of liUle effect. Ct does not seem however to have been veiy 
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little consequence, in the present instance, it would appear BOOK VI. 
that Sir John Malcolm overlooked. The Nizam and Mah- chap, vi . 

rattas were about to go to war. The English had received 

assistance from both of them : the English were therefore ^795. 
bound to lend 'assistance to both of them -.—that is, to 
send one body oi English troops to fight against another. 

Before hostilities commenced between the Siibahdar^nd 
the Majjrattas, Mjihdajge Sindiah died. The power of this 
chief, and his ascendancy in the Mahratta confederacy, 
had lately been so great, that his death was exp(^ted to 
produce considerable changes ; and the Resident at Poonah 
thought it probable that the opportunity might be so im- 
proved, as to effect an adjustment between the Nizam and 
Mahrattas. The Governor-General, however, would not 
risk offence to the Poonah government, by any sort of 
interference more forcible than words ; and the successor 
of Mahdajee Sindiah, his nephew Doulut Rao, soon as- 
sembled his army from the remotest parts of his domi- 
nions, and obtained an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
.councils, and in the confederacy which was forming against 
the dominions of the Nizam. 

The Nizam wos the party in danger, but the first in the 
field. He advanced to Beder, if not with a view to actual 
aggression, at least with a view to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Mahratta government, a considerable time 
before the movement of the Mahratta armies. Early in 
March, 1795, the advanced corps of the Mahratta army, 
under the command oP Doulut Rao Sindiah, approached ; 
and the Nizam advanced from Beder to meet him. A 
general action took place. Both aiMes were thrown into 
some confusion, and neither obtained any considerable 
advantage. But the women of the Nizam were frightened ; 
and under their influence he retreated from the scene of 
action during the night. He sought protection in the 
small fort of Kurdla, where the Mahrattas had the <idvan- 
tage of terminating the war without another blow. The 
fort is completely surrounded by hills, except at one par- 
• ticularspot. The Mahrattas took possession *of thisout- 


Btrenuously attempted, and the selfish motives which alo^e were nrped for the 
desertUm of the Nizam, were not creditable to the cUaract of the government 
for generosity or justice.*— W. 
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BOOK VI. let, by wliich they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut 
CHAP. VII. him off from supplies. After remaining some weeks in 
— — this miserable situation, he found liimself at tlie mercy of 
179o. enemy, And concluded a peace on sucli terms as they 
were pleased to dictate. The particulars of the treaty 
were not fully made known ; but, beside establishing all 
their former^claims, the Mahrattas compelled him to cede 
io them a country of thirty-five h^s’ reveiiiK?, including 
the celebrated fort of Doulutabad ; to pay tlircc crores of 
rupees, /me-tliird immediately, the rest by instalments of 
twenty lacs per annum ; and to give uj), as a ]i(.)stage for 
the perfoi’inance of these conditions, his minister Azeem 
111 Omrah, wlioso abilities had for some time been the 
great support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend 
of the Kiiglish connexion ; and a firm opponent of the 
Mahrattas.* 

No part of the conduct of the English had more ofiended 
the Nizam, than the refusal to permit his two battalioiis 
of British ti’oops to accompany him to the war. As the 
Mahrattas were the great source from whicli he appre- 
hended danger, an expensive force, wliich, could not bo em- 
ployed against the Mahrattas, was a loss, rather than ad- 
vantage. He, th(M*eforc, shortly after his return to Hy- 
derabad, intimated his desire to dispense with the service 
of the English battalions ; and they marched to the ter- 
ritories of the Company, 

The Subahdar of the Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French officers in his service. In 
the confederate war against Tippoo, he had two battalions 
of regular infantry,‘\^hcered by Frenclimon, and com- 
manded by a gentleman of the name of Raymond, who 
began his military career in India, at an early age, in the 
disastrous campaigns of Lally, At lii’st his establishment 
amounted to no more than three hundred men ; and ho 
hired [heir arms from a merchant of his own country, at 
the rate of eight annas- a month. By his services and 
address, he rapidly increased the favour and liberalities of 
c 

1 The dispersion of (lie Ni imam’s ainiy was the, result of a panic whjcli oc- 
curred ill the coui HC of the ruKht, and it»was then that Nizam Ali took refuge 
within the fort of Knrdla. Jii this he was sliut uj), not some weeks, but two 
days, wlieii he was compelled to submit to the conditions specilied in the text. 
Mahr. Hist, .'i, lia.Aw. 

Is, dU. 
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the Siibalular ; of which he availed himself for the aiig- BOOK VI. 
mentation and ecjuipment of his corps.. It had received chap.vii. 

great accessions both to its numbers and appointments, 

since the peace of Seringapatam ; and the Eifglish Resi- 
dent reported, jirobably with great exaggeration, that 
twonty-tlireo battalions of this description, with twelve 
field-pieces, a,ccompanied the Nizam in hiij, campaign 
against JLlie ]\Iahrattas. ^ 

* After the return of that Prince to his cajfital, he or- 
dered new levies of this corps ; and assigned a j^ortion 
of territory for its regular payment. The expostula- 
tions of tlie Hritisli Resident, and his intimations that so 
much encouragement of the French portended serious 
changes in his relations with the English, were but little 
regarded. . 

A part of this corps was sent to occupy the districts of 
Kurpah, ami Cnnmuim. These districts lay upon the 
froiitier of the (.\)mpany’s‘p<^)sses.sions ; and the Governor- 
General took the alarm. “The measure itself,” he re- 
jnarkod,* “ had a susi)icious not to say criminal appear- 
ance and he directed “ the strongest representations to 
be made, to induce tlio Nizam to recall the detacliment of 
Monsieur Raymond.” lii case of refusal, the resident was 
even instructed to threaten him with the march of a body 
of English troO[)s to his frontier. The appi’chensions of 
tlie English government 'were increased by some French 
officers, ])risoners at ]\ladras, who were detected in a 
project of escape, 'and Viuspccted of a design to join M. 

Raymond. 

® Whether the Nizam could have l)^(!n led on to risk the 
displeasure of the Engli.sh, or whether the knowledge of 
his defenochiss condition would soon have brought him 
back to court their support, sufficient time was not afforded 
to try. On the 28th of June, his clde.st son Ali Jah fled 
from the capital, and placed himself in open rebgjlion ; 
when his fears were so vehemently excited, that he applied 
himself with tlie utmost eagerness to recover the friend- 
ship of the English. He agreed to the recall o^Raymond’s 
corps«from the district of Kurpah ; and warmly solicited 
the return of the subsidiary force, dlic battalions were 
ordered to join him with the grq^tost nossible expedition j 

* in liis Minute, IStli^une, 17y|, 
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BOOK VI. but before they were able to arrive, an action had taken 
4'jfAP. VII, place, 'in which All Jah was made prisoner. He did not 
— long survive his captivity.* The Nizam, however, enjoyed 
but a few months’ tranquillity, when another member of 
his family revolted, at the head of a largo body of troops. 
In quelling this rebellion, and recovering the fort of 
Eachore, wh4ch the insurgents had occupied, the English 
battalions had an opportunity of r rendering conspicuous 
service. 

The fNizam, though brought again to a sufficient sense 
of his dependance upon the English, could not help re- 
flecting that from them he had nothing to expect in .seek- 
ing the means of his defence against that insatiate neigh- 
bour, whom nothing less than his ruin would content ; 
nor could he forbear turning with particular favour to that 
body of his troops, on whom, in contending with the Mah- 
rattas, his principal dependance must rest. The value of 
M. Raymond’s corps had risen in his estimation by the 
activity which it had displayed in the reduction of Ali 
Jah. Its numbers and appointments were increased ; 
additional lands for its support were assigned to its com- 
mander ; and arsenals and foundries were established for 
its equipment. The abilities of M. Raymond qualified him 
to improve the favourable sentiments of his prince ; the 
discipline and equipment of Ips corps were carried to the 
highest perfection, of which his circumstances would ad 
mit ; and his connexions with the principal officers of thi 
government were industriously cultivated and enlarged 
He was not anxious to avoid those little displays, by wliicl 
the fears and hatred"(fF the English were most likely to bi 
inflamed. The colours of the French republic were borm 
by his battalions ; and the cap of liberty was engraved oi 
their buttons. While a detachment of this corps was sta 
tioned on the frontier of the Company’s territories, a par 
tial mutiny was raised in a battalion of Madras sepoys 
It was ascribed, of course, to the intrigups of the ab6mi 
nablo French officers. Whether this was, or was not th 
fact ; two rfative commissioned officers, with a number o 
men, went over to the Frenc^j. “ 

1 Accordinj? to Qapt. Grant, AW Jah, nnahle to face his father, put an en 
to his existence by poison before he* reached the capital. Muhr. Hist, 3, 1 19.- 
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It was by no means without jealousy au<l apprehension, BOOK VI. 
that the English government beheld ‘the progreSs of a ciiaiwii. 
French interest in the councils of the Nizam. „ That Prince — 
declared his readiness to dismiss the rival corps, provided 
the English subsidiary force was so increased, and its ser- 
vice so regulated, as to render it available for his defence. 

This, however, the desire of standing fair wHh the Mah- 
rattas dissuaded, and ^succedaneum was devised. It was 
thought expedient to encourage the entrance of English 
adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who mi^it form 
a rival corps to counterbalance the French. But the Eng- 
lish were less (qualified than the French for this species of 
adventure ; there was no man to be found whose abilities 
and address could balance those of M. Raymond ; and this 
project totally failed. 

An event, in the meantime, occurred, which materially 
affected the politics of this part of India. On the 27th of 
October, 1795, happened the death of the young Peshwa, 

Madhoo Row ; ^ and introduced the most serious divisions 
•among the Mahratta chiefs. Nanah Furnavese desired to 
place upon the vacant throne an infant whom he could 
use as a tool. Bajee Rao, undoubted heir, the son of 
Ragoba, was supported by the influence of Sindiali. In 
these circumstances, Nanah Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of the Nizam. He re- 
leased Azeem ul Omrah, opened a negotiation with that 
minister on behalf of his master ; and concluded a treaty, 
by which all the cessions extorted at Kurdla were resigned 
In the meantime, Sindiah hastened ^to Poonah, with an 
army which his rival was unable to oppose ; and Bajee 
Row was placed upon the musnud of Poonah. The treaty 
with the minister of the Nizam was, of course, annulled ; 
but a new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was 
required to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the convention of 
Kurdla.^ 

* Madhoo Row, the Pel.ihwa, although in his twcnty.flrst year, was kept by 
Nana Furnavese, in a state of rigid control which preyed upon liis spirits, so 
that a Axed melancholy soizofl on his mind, and on the morning of the 20th 
October, 1795, he deliberately threw Himself from a terrace in the palace, by 
which he was so much hurt that he died of the injuries he received, two days 
afterwards. Mahr. Hist. 3, 126.— W. • 

2 These transactions are very differently related by Oapt, Grant. The 
minister of the Nizam wak released, not by 2^na Furnavese, but by Tarashraiu 
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BOOK VI, The intercourse with Tippoo, during the administration 
CHAP. VII. of Sir J ohn Shore, -was bounded by the execution of the 
— — treaty of Seringapatam. AVhen the sons of Tippoo were 
1/95. restored,^ the odicer who conducted them was empowered 
to make overtures towards a more amigable connection, 
provided a favourable disposition appeared on the part of 
the Sultan. tf.But the pride of tliat Ti’ince Avas too much 
wounded to consort with friend sliip ; and on this occa- 
sion, the tyrant, as the English called him, ■ disdained to 
practise hypocrisy. He received the officer with frigid* 
civility. 

Though Lord Cornwfillis, upon taking the reins of the 
Company’s government, had agreed with tlie Nabob of 
Glide, that the government of his country should be divi- 
ded into two parts, of which the one, namely the business 
of defence, and all transactions with foreign states, should 
belong to the Company, and the other, namely, the inter- 
nal administration, including the collection of the revenue, 
the coercion of the people, and the distribution of justice, 
should, Avithout interference or control, belong to himself ; 
the Knglish rulers had, ncvci-thclcss, observed the extra- 
ordinary vices of Ids government Avith great solicitude, as 
leading necessarily to that desolation of the country, Avith 
which the [)aymont of the Company’s sul^sidy Avould soon 
be incompatible. On the visit of Lord CoruAvallis to Luck- 
now, in the first year of his adudnistratiun, “I cannot,” he 
said, ‘^express how much I Avas concerned, during my short 
residence at the ca{)ital of the Vizir, and my iirogress 
through his dominions, to be Avitness of the disordered 
state of his finances UM government, and of the desolated 


BLio the minister ofPoonah.with Sindiali’s concurrence, the p:iymentof whose 
troo])S hy a siiin of money to be paid by the Nizam, was the main imlnccraent 
to tlie lilXTJition of his minister. In the subsciiuent intrigues by wliich Hajee 
Hao watunade IVishwa, in opposition to Parashram Uhao,thc Nizam took part 
witii Naiiah Knrnavese, in consequence of wliich the treaty of Mliar was 
formed, liy this tlie Nizam engaged to aid Nana Kuri’.avcse with a consider- 
able force, and in return, the Mabrutta relinquished the territory ceded by the 
treaty of Kurdlc, the bills which liad been granted for the money payments 
then extorted, and acknowledged the claims of the Nizam to certain districts 
near Delhi. All contested points were mutuully’dbaiidoned, and the iM*ahmtta 
claims were to he settled, in future, annually. The Chouth of the Siibah of 
Bedcr being con.sidercd tlie private property of the Pcishwa, Nana confined 
himself to a piomisa of recommending that it should be given up when JJujee 
Rao was restored to his authority. *Mahr. Hist. 3, 142. Notc.—W. 

, » 2gth March, 1794. 
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appearance of the country.” ^ The Directors, with an cx- BOOK VI. 
traorcliiiary candour, declared, that the vices of tho*native (aiAP. vii. 

government were not the only cause of this desolation ; 

that for a great^part of it the vices of their own adininis- 
tration were just^Jy accountable. “ Under a system,” they 
say, “defective in almost every part of it, and the abuses 
which arose out of that system, the presen t'fcunfortuiiate 
state ot the country ngay, in our opinion, be fairly attri- 
buted to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim 
which is now very wisely relinquished, of rightoof pre- 
emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in tlic province 
of Glide ; made, and exercised, by contractors employed in 
providing tlic investment ; and which in the opinion of 
Lord Cornwallis, has essentially contributed to its ruin. 

The immense drain of specie from that country of late 
years, amounting, from September, 1783, to February, 1794, 
to the enormous sum of two crores and tliirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent down to 
Calcutta to answer tlie bills drawn for the payment of the 
•troops, and on private account, stands foremost in our 
opinion, among tJie causes that have operated so much to 
its prejudice.”" Though the Directors saw but imper- 
fectly the mode in wliich connexion with their govern- 
ment had been ruinous to Oudo, they had the merit of 
tracing in a general "way, the relation between cause and 
effect.^ 

In the year 179L^, died Hyder Deg Khan, the minister. 

As the Nabob waJi a cipher in the hands of his minister, 
and the minister was a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Company, this was an event 'vfldch deeply interested 
the Company’s government. Tho Nabob appointed a 
person (.)f the name of Hossein licza Khan, who had en- 
joyed the prill ci])al share of his confidence even in the 
time of tlie deceased minister, to execute provisionally tho 

duties of the vacant office. As this person, however, was 

* 

* Letter from Lord Connvallis, dated, “ On tlie (lanires, IGtli Nov. 17 h7;’‘ 

Papers relating to India, printed by the House of Comnions in ISOG, No '2. p. 4. 

In tlie .same letter his Loialship says, the Nabob, “ urged, aswpologics — that 
whilst lie was not certain of Mie extent of our demands upon liiin, he had no 
real inlerest in being ecnnonflcal in bis exiiences ; and that while wni intertercil 
in the internal nianagenient of Jiis attfiirs, his own authority, and that of his 
ministers, were despised by his cnvii subjects.” 

Political Letter to the Gov.-Gen. Htli April,' 178P ; printed papers, ut supra, 

p. 3. 

® The mystery is explained in a subsequei^ page. 
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BOOK VI. l)ut little acquainted with the business of revenue, Raja 
CHAP. VII, Tickai^. Roy, to whom that business was confided under 
' Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the financial depart* 

1795. ment. The final election remained till the pleasure of the 

Governor-General should be known; who satisfied of the 
inclination of both the men to rely upon the English 
governmentj, and not acquainted with any persons who 
were better qualified, signified hj^ approbation . of the 
choice of the Nabob ; and, on condition wf their good 
behavi 9 ur, gave to the new ministers assurance of his 
support. The influence of the new ministers was still 
less able than that of their predecessors to limit either 
the expenses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon 
the people which those expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions of the tax-gatherers imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessary to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and advice. “ On my return,” said he, “ from 
the war in the Deccan, I had the mortification to find 
that, after a period of five years, the evils which prevailed 
at the beginning of that time had increased ; that your 
finances had fiillen into a worse state l)y an enormous 
accumulated debt ; that the same opi)rcssion8 continue to 
be exercised by rapacious and overgrown aumils towards 
the ryots ; and that not only the subjects and merchants 
of your own dominions, bill those raiding under the 
Conqiany’s protection suffered many exactions contrary 
to the commercial treaty from thef custom-house officers 
from Zemindars, Aurnils, and others.” g 2.9 7^ 

The Governor-GerteV’al then proceeded to pen advices, 
which, though they were lost upon a sensual and profligate 
prince, will not be lost upon the people of England. “As 
in a state,” said he, “the evils that are practised, by the 
lower class of men, are to be attributed to the example 
held gut to them by their superiors, and to their con- 
nivance, or to their w^cak government ; sp am I oldiged to 
represent, that all the oppressions and extortions com- 
mitted by i^ie Aumils on the peasantry, take their source 
in the connivance and irregularities ’of the administiation 
of Lucknow.” 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is. That an 
expensive government is^by the very nature of things, an 
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unjust and oppressive government; and that expense, BOOK VI. 
when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is the cause, wot of chap. vn. 
misery alone, but of ruin and desolation. “Though the 
■vCornpany’s subsidy,” said he, “is at present paid up with 
■Iregularity, yet I cannot risk my reputation, nor neglect 
^ihiiy duty, by remaining a silent spectator of evils which 
'iwill, in the end, and perhaps that end is not very remote, 

;;rcnder a]i>ortivo even your Excellency’s earnest desire that 
Hhe subsidy sliould be punctually paid. Thus, I rccom- 
' mend economy in your own household disburserncaits, as 
tlie first measure, whence all other corrections are to take 
place. — I do not neglect the dignity of your station : nor 
:;am I actuated by views for the Company’s subsidy only. 
j'Your dignity does not flow from a splendid retinue ; and 
5un necessary establishment of household servants, cle- 
i'ljdiants, sumptuous ceremonies, and other circumstances of 
1 similar nature: Ihit from a just and wise administration 
iof your government and finances.” ^ 

I Just before the departure of Lord Cornwallis the new 
Imiiiistcrs repaired to Calcutta ; in order more fully to 
^explain the deplorable state in which the government and 
^population of the country were placed, and to pray for 
tcounsel and support in conducting the aftiiirs of a prodigal 
^government and an impoverished people. The Governor- 
jGeiieral, before leaving India^ addressed to the Vizir an- 
:Other letter, of great length, from Madras. In this he 
(repeats, that the effects of an expensive government are 
jtwo. First, the oppression and misery of the people ; and 
Secondly, the fall of the government itself. “It is well 
piown,” says ho; “not only through6ut Hindustan, but 
all Europe, that the revenues of your Excellency’s do- 
pinions are diminished beyond all conjocture. — Does not 
Jhis consideration alarm your Excellency ?— Can any thing 
:)ut ruin result from such circumstances 1 Are not these 
facts a decisive proof of tyranny, extortion, and ,mis- 
cnanagement, in the Aumils'! And, what must be the 
Bituation of the ryots who aro placed under such people ? — 

^ut your Excellency knows, that the prayers “^of the op- 
pressed aro attended 'd;o by^ the Almighty; and often 
ill down his vengeance upon their o]‘>pressors. — History 

‘ Letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Visir, dated 29th Jan. 1793 ; printed 
•apersutsupra, p. 11—13.* I 
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BOOK VI. confirms the observation, by exliibiting innumerable 
cHAi’.vii. exaniplcs of monarchies overturned, and families effaced 

from the cartli, by a violation of justice in the sovereign, 

I /!).). or neglect in him to enforce its laws.” 

He continues ; “ The evils flowing from this source 
would have been less felt, if, in proportion as the revenues 
declined, a**diiuinution of expenses had taken place. But 
profusion, in fact, was the cause of the fii*st evil ; and tlie 
continuance of it increased its magnitude.” ' 

He^dds, “All the world concurs in encomiums upon 
the dignity and splendour wliich adorned the court of 
your illustrious father ; but his splendour did not arise 
from the gaudiness of equipage, from frivolous dissipation, 
or from pi*ofuse expenditure. He well knew, tliat the best 
ornament of sovereignty is justice : that dm; economy is 
the source of order and dignity : that the true splendour 
of a court is derived from equity and wisdom.” 

“If,” says he, “ the information which I have received 
of the state of the country be true, the disorders exceed 
all bounds, and all description. The consecpience is, that 
the revenues arc collected, without system, by force of 
aims ; that the Aumils (revenue agents) are left to plunder 
uncontrouled ; and the ryots have no security from op- 
pression, nor means of redress for injustice (.‘xercisod 
upon them.” ^ , 

In May, 1794, Sir John Shore, iifhis letter to tlic 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; “It has long l)eeii my an.xious 
wish, no less than that of my predecc^ssor, the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, to j)revair upon the Nabob Yi/jr to 
arrange the internal administration of his country, and 
establish it upon principles calculated to promote the 
happiness of his subjects and the permanency of liis own 
authority. I cannot, therefore, observe, without regret, 
that his excellency docs not appear to have adopted any 
measures for this purpose, in consequence of the letter I 
addressed to him by Marquis Cornwalli's from Madras, an<’ 
which I delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with th 
most serious recommendation to them to use their utraos 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and recomiiienda 
tions of his Lordship.” * 

Fyzoollah Kiian, the Rohilla chief, to whom the distric 
• F,nnted papers, ut sufra, p. 16, 17, 19. 2 ibid. p. 14. 
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of Ram pore had been preserved, at the time when the BOOK VI. 
rest of his nation were exterminated from the coimtry to chap, vii. 
which they had given their name, died, at an advanced — 
age, in 1704, leaving the country over which h*e had ruled, 
in a high state of cultivation and prosperity. The succes- 
sion went to Mohammed Ali, his eldest son, who was duly 
confirmed by the Vizir, and acknowledged by the principal 
Rohilli^^ chiefs. His y(^inger brother Gholaum jMohammed^ 
an ambitioiifj man, contrived in a little time to get him 
into his power ; when lie put him to death ; an4 sent a 
large [U’esent to the Vizir, with a promise of augmented 
tribute, if he were confirmed in the government of Eain- 
pore. 'fliough the murdered prince left a son, in a state 
of nonage, the Vizir was by no means disinclined to the 
proposition of Gholaum Mohammed.* It was, however, 
a proceeding of too much importance to be concluded with- 
out the permission of the British government ; and that 
was refuse<l. The British troops, under fSir Robert Aber- 
cromby, joined by such forces as the Vizir could afford, 

.were or<lercd to march against the usurper, and treat him 
as a rebel. It was the purpose of the Governor-General, 
to wrest the country entirely from the fiimily of Fyzoollah 
Khan, notwithstanding the rights of the son of Moham- 
med Ali, guaranteed by the British government;* and 
notwithstanding the rights ^f the people of the Country 
happy under the frugal government of the Rohilla chief^ 
menaced with misery and ruin under the exactions of the 
Vizir, to which, tvith*a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances, the British ruler was about to condemn them. 

The rapidity of Sir Robert AbercMmby anticipated the 
arrival of tlie instructions which were for^vnrded to this 
effect. A battle was fought at Bitowrah, in which, after 
making a partial impression upon the British line, the 
Rohillas were defeated. Negotiation followed, and an 

* Jt may l)C (l()ul)k'd if .there is sufficient authority for this insinuation. Ac- 
cording!: to Mustajab Khan, Mohammed Ali was not put to death until after the 
Vizir’s iutcrference. in his favour. A letter having been received from the 
Nawab Vizir, reciuirinif (iholam Moliarained to scim his bro^ier to Lucknow 
without delay, and tlircatcninij vengeance if the order were not obeyed, the 
conspi^-ators decided on jiiifting Mohammed Ali to death, and accordingly 
Ahmed Khan shot him wliile lie slept*’’ It was then asserted that he had de- 
stroyed himself, hut the story was not credited, and Asopli iid Dowlnli, with 
his forces, attended by Mr. Cherry, immediately marched from Lucknow. 

Life of Hafez Kehiiict Khan, 134.— W. 

* Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Tolitic^ History io«i 

•YOL.VI. 
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HOOK VI. arrangement was made. The treasures of the late prince, 
CHAP. VII. Fyzooliah Khan, were given up to the Vizir. And a 

jj^ghirc of ton lacs of revenue, under the express guarantee 

li95. Qf the English government, was granted to Ahmed Ali, 
the son of ^lohanimcd Ali. 

The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in the 
Nabob’s afhip-s. “ The exigences of his government,” as 
we are informed by the Directors, “ were supplied by 
loans, on terms increasing in 2 )roportion t.o the sums 
demaiKled, and the discharge of one debt was effected, 
not from the revenue, but by contracting anotlier of an 
increasing interest.” The ministers Hussein Roza Khan, 
and Raja Tickait Roy, had become odious to him, by 
opposing obstructions to his wull : and he accused them of 
the embarrassments which had grown upon him during 
their administration, llis desire was to make Raja .feeo 
Loll his minister ; who had been one of Ins intimates for 
several years, and professed absolute subserviency. The 
aversion of the English government to this minion was 
not unknown. The Nabob therefore was advised to^ 
assume the appearance of acting as his own minister ; 
while the business and power, in reality, passed into the 
hands of Jceo Loll. 

The English troops, employed in the country of the 
Vizir, were always on the increase. Instead of the single 
brigade, wdiicli Hastings had \)ronounceJ sufficient, even 
the two l)rigades, for Avhich Lord Coi’iiwallis liad made 
provision, in the subsidy of fifty lacs, were now exceeded. 
In their disjatch of the 22nd of April, the Directors 
commanded the two vregiments of native cavalry, serving 
under the Presidency of Bengal, to be augmentcid to four ; 
and, “ in order to relieve the Com[)any from a consider- 
' able part of the expense, they dii*octcd that every possible 
effort should l^e made to induce the Vizir to disband his 
own useless cavalry, and to apply a part of the sums 
expended in their support to defraying a part of the 
charges which the Company incurred l)y the proposed 
augmentaLo«»i.”“ With this proposition, the Vizir, at 
first, would by no means conqily. And in March, 1797, 

* Collrv-tioii of Treaties and KnKajfciTients witti tlin Niitiverriiicesand States 
of Asia. &c. printedibrthc East India Company in 1812, p. 100— IGl. 

2* Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 28. 
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the Governor-General paid a visit to Lucknow, for tlic BOOK VT. 
“two avowed objects,” as he himself expressed ft, “of chatwii 

inducing the Vizir to establish a reform in his^dministra- 

; tion, and to paj^ part of the new cavalry establishment, 
which he had already peremptorily refused. The influ- 
ence of tlie British ruler was not entirely without success ; 
an agreement was obtained from the wretclftid Vizir to 
add to iiis former suljeidy the expense of one European 
and one nativ’e regiment of English cavalry, provided the 
annual aniount should not exceed five andahalf^acs of 
I’lipees ; and Tufluzel Hussein Khan, a man in whose 
probity and talents the Governor-General placed great 
reliance, was appointed minister.' 

Only a few months elai>scd, when, after a short illness, 
the Vizir expired. The eldest of his brothers was Saadut 
Ali, who, in fear of intrigues, had been compelled to reside 
on a pension at Benares. To the succession of Mirza Ali, 
the eldest son of Asoph ud Dowla, Siuulut Ali offered ob- 
jections, asserting that neither he, nor any other of the 
reputinl children of the late Vizir, was really his offspring; 

' and he urged his own pretensions to the vacant throne. 

The arbiter in this great dispute was the Governor-Gcnc- 
, ral. The acknowledgement of the late Vizir who had 
. treated Mii’za Ali as his son and successor; the undoubted 
2)rinciple of the Moslem la\^^ which renders that acknow- 
ledgment a valid title ; the acquiescence of the Begums, 
the wife and mother of Asoph ud Dowla ; the concurrence 
I of the capital ; and the danger of admitting reports on 
1 the filiation of princes to decide thc^cyiestion of their siic- 
1; ci'ssion, swayed the mind of the Governor-General ; and 
Mirza Ali, commonly known by the name of Vizir Ali, 

\ was placed on the niusnud, and recognized by the English 
;i government as Nabob of Glide. 

f The young sovereign had not long enjoyed his power 
I and dignity, when complaints were received by thoi Go- 
vernbr-General, both respecting his title, and respecting 
I his conduct. The situation of affairs .ippeared to require 
khc presence of the English ruler; and he begin his jour- 
ney td Lucknow. Uphii his .arrival, ho found a scene of 
intrigue of extraordinary activity, and extraordinary com- 
plication. The elder Begum, having interfered with the 

I Printed l\iper8, nt suya, p. 28. $ ^ 
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BOOK VI. conduct of the Nabob, had been urged to return to Fyza- 
OHAP. vit. bad ; and animosity succeeded to friendship. Alinas Ali 

Khan, who had been an object of distrust to the British 

171)7. governmenf'for many years, and forced to keep aloof from 
public affairs, had so successfully cmplojed his leisure, in 
carrying oa the business of renter, that a great proportion 
of the country was now placed in his hands : and lie was 
tlie most powerful individual in ,the state. Upon her 
quarrel with the Nabob, the liCgum had resigned herself 
to the^ councils of this man ; who advised an apparent 
reconciliation with the Nabob. “On my arrival at Luck- 
now,” says the Governor-General, “the confederacy be- 
tween the Nabob and Begum appeared indissoluble, and it 
was the opinion of the minister that they could not be 
disunited. The principal adviser of the Begum was Almas, 
either directly, or through (her principal eunuch) Jewahur 
Ali Khan. And Hossein Roza Khan, and ^fickait Roy, 
ranged under their banners. With the Nabob, his father- 
in-law, Sherf Ali Khan, was supposed to have the most 
indueiice. The object of all parties was to oppose the 
English influence.^’ 

Presently the views of the actors began to disclose 
themselves. And a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or small-pox, shortly after the arrival of the 
Governor-General, afforded a favourable o[)portunity for 
intrigue.— “ 1 confess,” says t^io Governor-General, “with- 
out reserve, that I never was involved in a scene of more 
perplexity and profligacy.” ' 

“ On the 20th of December,” (T still use the language 
of the Governor-GeM-al’s report,) “ Almas, who had most 
sedulously studied; appearances, waited on the minister, 
and entered into conferences with him which lasted several 
days. He began with strong complaints of the conduct 
of Vizir Ali, whom ho designated by a most opprobrious 
ternq lie spoke of him as spurious and profligate ; as a 
man who would ruin the country by his vices and “pro- 
fusion. He mentioned the earnest wish of the Begum 
and himse)f, that he should be deposed, and some one of- 
the sons of Suja ud Dowla, be placed on the musnud, ex- 
cluding all the sons of Asoph ud Dowla, as spurious.” The 
same representations were successively repeated to the 
Governor-General, and to the Governor-General in com- 
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pany with the Commander-in-Chief. Mirza Jungly, a BOOK VI. 
brother of the late Nabob, younger than Saadut jtli, was chap.vii. 

the person whom the Begum and Almas conibined in re- 

commeiuling. And a large pecuniary sacrifice,’' says the 
Governor-General, “was promised, as a compensation for 
iny acquiescence.” — “ Almas,” he continues, “'acts in the 
name of the Begum ; and while he pretcndl to disavow, 
on hcr^part, all wish io interfere in the administration, 
his propositions to me were directly calculated to place it 
in her power.” • 

Great industry and skill had been employed in prepos- 
sessing the mind of the Governor-General wiih the most 
unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, as a man be- 
tween whose character and the interests of the English 
an irreconcileable contrariety was placed, lie was repre- 
sented as extremely profuse in his expenditure, and 
therefore, likely to absorb the funds from which annual 
payments to tlie English might proceed ; as of a violent, 
ungovernable will, and therefore unlikely to be obedient 
*to the English ; and finally, as altogether averse to the 
English, and likely to use his utmost endeavours to free 
himself from their yoke. 

The l)elief of these representations, communicated to 
the Governor-General, appeal’s to have decided the ques- 
tion. It prepared his mind for annexing weight to any 
evidence which might be preferred of the spuriousness of 
the man whom he wished not to reign. It was no objec- 
tion to the legitimacy of the Nabob, that he was not the 
son of the Begum, who had no chi||l^ that he was the son 
of a female, menially employed in the zenana. He was 
acknowledged by Asoph ud Dowla as his son, and, accord- 
ing to the laws of the Moslems, that was enough. Tehseen 
Ali Khan, however, a confidential eunuch of the late Vizir, 
told the following story : that the mother of Vizir Ali had 
a husband of her own rank ; was never confined iuo the 
zenana, but quitted it daily, as is customary with menials 
of the same description, and went to her husbjind’s house ; 
that Vizir Ali was not the son of the Nabob, but pur- 
chased of his mother for #500 rupees after his birth; 
that it was customary for the Nabob, having no progeny, 
to purchase women who were pregnanf, and bring up 
IJacir children as His own ; and tkat this «vas tl^e origin of 
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, all the children who wore now regarded as the offspring of 
Asoph' ud Dowla.^ 

In this statement, the only point of real importance 
was, whether Asoph ud Dowla was, or thought that he was, 
the father of the child produced by the .mother of Vizir 
Ali. Tehscon Ali Khan said, that he was not, and did not 
know of he/- pregnancy till after tlie birth of the cliild. 
And upon this story, told privately to the (hy^^ernor- 
General by Tehseeii, who complained of liaving Ijeeii 
treated* with injustice by the Nabob, and wlio might have 
been suborned by his enemies; told without confrontation 
with the public, without confrontation witli tlie Nabob, 
without cross examination, without counter evidence, 
without hearing anything the ])arty affected might liave 
to adiluce in his behalf, without pushing the impiiry by 
examination of other persons to wliom the secrets of the 
zenana might be known, and corroborated only by what 
he was told was the puldic opinion, did the Governor- 
General declare, that a man whom he had acknowledged 
as Nabob of Oude, and who succeeded to the throne with 
the apparent concurrence of all ranks, cxcci)t tlie single 
voice of Saadut Ali, was not the son of the late Vizir, ahd 
ought to be displaced from the throne. 

It is impossible to read the accounf of this ti’ansaction, 
drawn up by the Governor-l^Tencral, and not to be im- 
pressed with a conviction of his siiicenty, and his desire 
to do justice. But it is easy also to perceive liow much 
his understanding was bewildered ; and impossible not to 
confess that he decided against the unfortunate Nabob the 
great question of a kingdom, upon evidence upon which a 
court of English law Avould not have decided against him 
a (question of a few pounds.” ^ 

• 

> Minute of Sir John Shore, detailing the measures which led to the deposi- 
tion of Vizir Ali, &c., printed pajiers, ut supra, No. 1. p. 1. 

2 Tli(* tale of Tehseen, said the (jovrrnor-Oenenil, concorded with public 
opinion. Hut what knew the (jovernor-Ueneral about the i)ul)lic ()])iiiiun of 
Oude, except what he was told? And what was he t«dd, except l)y a few indi- 
viduals who surrounded him ; and who concurred, for their own jiurposes, in 
wishing Vizir Mi to he deposed? The utmost that can be said for tlie tale of 
'I’ehseen is, that it is not in itself incredible, or, perhaps, improbable. Hut 
that was not tlie question. The only question wam, whether tliere was <or was 
not evidence to CNtablish the allegations! Umlouhtedly hi- jirivale conversa- 
tion witli the Uovernor-Geiieral, aided by wliat a few individuals told the Go- 
vernor-Ceneral about public opinion — was not evidence sulMcient to vest 
allegations with the character of facts.— M. 

The corroborative eyideuce wa^ not what the Govefnor-Geiieral was told by 
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When the resolution of deposing Vizir Ali was taken, BOOK VI. 
the choice of a successor was easily made. Saathit Ali ciiap.vh. 

was the eldest surviving son of Suja-ad-dowla^ and would 

not, as Mirza Ji^ngly, become a tool in the hands of the 
J3egum and Almas. When the treaty proposed by the 
Governor-General was communicated to SaadiA Ali, it was 
not the time to dispute about terms. He ga\^ his consent 
to eve/y i>articular. •He then 2 )roceeded to Cawn[)ore ; 
from which he was escorted by a large body of European 
troops to Lucknow. The military force of the tountry 
was almost wholly English. The Nabob was, therefore, 
completely heljdess ; and Saadut Ali was ]>roclaimed, 
without opposition, on the 21st of January, 17J)8. 

The terms, to whicli he had at first assented, were some- 
what modi bed after he ciime to the throne. It was finally 
established, that the annual subsidy should bo raised to 
seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that the fort of Allahabad 
should be made over to the English. It was also arranged 
that the regular amount of the English forces stationed 
• in Glide should bo 10,000 men, including all descriptions ; 
that, if at any time the amount should exceed 13,000 
men, the cx[)ense of all the troops above that number 
should 1)0 defrayed by the Nabob ; if it should fall below 
8000 a proportional reduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the Eng- 
lish, as compensation money, for the expense of placing 
him on the musnud ; and not, without their consent, to 
hohl communication w*th any foreign state, to employ no 
Europeans in his service, or to permit any to settle in his 
dominions. Einally ho agreed to allow a lac and a half of 
rupees as an annual pension to the deposed Vizir Ali, who 
was riunoved to Jlenares ; and to afford a suitable main- 
tenance to the rest of the reputed children of his brother 
the deceased Nabob.” * 

The transaction had one attractive feature ; that «f gain 


(lisintercsUid persons to be the public oi)inion only, i.iit it was tlicir own belief 
and conviction. Various iiulividiuils were consulted, of who* many were im- 
partial witnesses, and they concurred in the opinion of the public, the accuracy 
of whWi is never questioned in India. There is no doubt that Vizir Ali was 
not the son of Asopli-ad*dowla,and ifts maintenance on tlie throne would have 
been the i)er])etnalion ot an act of Rreat injustice to Sadat Ali. See Minute of 
Governor General, printed in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic ke^istcr.- W. 

> Printed Papers, ut supra, p. 19— 22.— Collection of 'J'reaties, ut supra, 
p. 177. 
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BOOK VI to the Company : and it received the most cordial appro- 
CHAP. VII. batioi? of the powers, ministerial and directorial, at home. 

The political letter to Bengal, dated 15th May, 1799, after 

1798. a commentary upon the proceedings, thus declares : 
“Having taken this general view of tliQ subject, with a 
minute attention, however, to all the papers and proceed- 
ings, wo ard- upon the whole, decidedly of opinion, that 
the late Governor-General, Lord Teigimioiith, in va most 
arduous situation, and under circumstances •of such deli- 
cacy ai^d embarrassment, conducted himself with great 
temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and that he 
flushed a long course of faithful services by planning and 
carrying into execution an arrangement, which not only 
redounds highly to his own honour, but which will also 
operate to the reciprocal advantage of the Company, and 
the Nabob Vizir.” ‘ 

On the 1st of August, 1792, Sir Charles Oakely suc- 
ceeded General Medows, as Governor of Fort St. George, 
and President of the Council at Madras. Sir Charles 
remained in the government till the 7th of September, 
1794, when Lord Hobart was placed at the head of the 
Carnatic Presidency. On the 13th of October, 1795, 
died, at the ago of seventy-eight, the Nabob Mohammed 
Ali, Wala Jah ; and was succeeded by Onidut ul Omrah, 
his eldest son. From the d|ite of the treaty, framed by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1792, the payments of the Nabob, 
being in the years of peace, had, through the agency of 
the money-lenders, been regular. ‘ But the country, made 
over to the cruel exactions of this description of men, 
had rapidly declined. ‘ The continued operation of the 
same causes threatened to extinguish the'T’e.sources of the 
government; and, though no attempt had Jjcen made to 
ameliorate tlie state of affairs during the life of ^loliam- 
med Ali, the succession of Ormlut ul Omrah ai)pearod to 
Lord Hobart to present a favourable op[)ortunity for in- 
troducing those reforms of which the necessity had bec6me 
so urgent. 

On the 2lth of the same month in which the Nabob 
died, the President deemed it Qxpedidht to place on record, 
by a Minute in Council, a description of the ruinous course 
into which affjftrs had proceeded, under the arrangement 
Vl’rintcd Pipers, ut supra, p. 31. 
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of 1702. The source of the evil was laid in “the usurious BOOK VI. 
loans, which,” says he, “it has lou^j been the j)r3ctice, chap. vn. 
principally among the European gentlemen of^the Presi- — — 
denoy, to nuiko ,to the Durbar for mortgages upon the 
different provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin- 
cipal liouses of business at Madras, said the* Governor, 
or even some of tlie Company’s servants, ei^er into an 
agreement with the Nafeob for the payment of the sums 
'which may lufve become due to the Company’s treasury. 

They receive a mortgage upon a portion of tlie teft’itory 
To render this availing, they stipulate for the appoint- 
ment of the manager of the territory. It is also re(piisite 
to establisli an understanding with the military com- 
manding officer of the district. And, then, the chain of 
power is complete. Then, the unhappy ryots arc delivered 
over to tlie uncontrolled operations of men who have an 
interest in nothing but exacting the greatest sums in the 
shortest time, of men, “ hardened by practice, and with 
consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate of interest 
upon ’interest,”^ 

It is not ill the way of direct exaction alone, that the 
mischief was accomplished. “Another endeavour,” says 
the President, “of those engaged in a concern of this na- 
ture is to enhance the price of grain by artificial means, 
lest the ordinary price of ,that article, the sole sub- 
sistence of tlie natives, should hiil to answer the large 
advance of money, and the exorbitant advantage expected 
upon it, by the soukars,” or subordinate money-lenders, 
to whose ruinous assistance the ryots were compelled to 
have recourse. “The means of effecting this purpose,” 
continues the magistrate, “ is easy ; for the necessitous 
condition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it conies into their possession, in order 
to satisfy the urgent demands upon them which i have 
already described : the purchasers of this grain rnofiopo- 
lize ft, until the demand advances the price. If, towards 
the expiration of the season, any part of the gniin should 
7et remain on hand, the expedient is, to divide the whole 
quantity, in whatever condition it may be, among the 
inhabitants: and the people are compelled (in general 

' Papers relating to the^AflFairs of the Carnatic, No. 2; printed by order of 
the House of Cuiunudig, in 1803. 9 • ^ 
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BOOK VI. the manufacturers) to take it at a valuation considerably 
CHAP. VII. abov^ the market price.” 

— Such \va.s the general course of oppression. The modes 
179j). infinite. “ The subject,” says the indignant Oovernor, 

“ is exhaust less.” * 

“ After this exposition, no comment,” he cries, “ can be 
required, ii) show thst this species of government, if it 
deserves the name of governm«:nt, contains tlie most 
grievous oppression of the people, the certain im])()verish' 
ment^^of the country, and, consequently, the inevitable 
decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our attention, 
of winch it is important to find the true explanation. 
Under their dependence upon the English government, 
it has been seen, that the peofde of Glide and the Carnatic 
two of tlic noblest portions of India, were, by inisgovern- 
ment, plunged into a state of wretchedness, with which 
no other part of India, hardly any part of the earth, had 
anything to compare. In what manner did the depend- 
ence of the native states upon tlic English tend to produce 
those horrid effects ? The difficulty of the answer is not 
very great. The oppressions of the native governments 
were limited by their weakness. When they received the 
use of English strength, their oppressions were limited 
by nothing, but the jihysipal powers of the people to 
exist under opfiression. So ill has the science of govern- 
ment been hitherto understood, that under all the govern- 
ments which over yet existed, except perhaps one or two, 
there is no regular and effective restraint upon bad 
government, except from the dread of the insurrection 
and rebellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable effects ; as the frequent 
revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly demon- 


' “ l should )ic.sitate,”lie says,“ to advance, if I was not supported by the author- 
ity of record , that during a late scarcity of grain in the soutlicrii ])rovinccs, 

tlie Matiu(jer had tlic liardhi«ss to write a public comiilaiut to tlic (’onipany’s 
collector, against the Polygars, for selling grain to the inhahitanls.— Nor was 
the evil rciuox-il, without the interposition of this guvcrnincnt, wlio by seml- 
ing vessels loaded with grain, induwid the monopolizers, from regard to their' 
own interests, to restore their usual supplies tb the market.” lie adds, “As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the'price of grain is eiihaurcd;— and It Is a 
notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, [Queri/, how much it dijf'er^ 
from the priudpleof an English corrt/«wl— tliat a time of scarcity is more [U’y* 
ductivetothe Sirkar than atime of plenty, owing to the price at which the 
diminished (luantityps sold.” ^Japers, ut supra. 
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: strate. When misery had produced disaffection, and BOOK VL 
f disaffection had increased to a certain height, ther(? was chap. vii. 
generally some popular leader who offered himself to the 
nation as an instrument of revenge, and cast the unworthy 
possessor from his throne. The progress, in general, was 
rapid and easy. AVhen oppression produced a •decline of 
revenue, the evident instability of the governmdlit deterred 
lenders ;..money becann^ wanting to pay the troops ; the 
troops first ckimourod and then mutinied ; the voice of 
the nation joined that of the army ; a revolutiom took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three generations, the 
new family governed comparatively well. Among the 
small sovereignties of India, misgovernment produced 
weakness, and weakness invited conquest. The misgo- 
vernmeiit, for example, of the Carnatic and Oude, would 
infallibly have produced the conquest, of the one by 
Tippoo, and of the other by the Malirattas : and as a 
■prince was commonly strong, only because he governed 
•well, to be conquered was among the happiest results 
'whicli‘the people knew. Till, indeed, governments attain 
:that high i)itch of excellence, at which they really per- 
form, ill the best manner, and at the cheai)est rate, the 
.services of government to the people, all changes arc, in 
general, for the good of the people. It is the stability 
of governments, which, before this state of excellence, 
liuman nature has to dread. Now, it is evident that when 
;thc uncontrollable force of a British army is lent to an 
diidian prince, his subjects are immediately placed without 
?the pale <_)f hope. The Prince is completely set above 
ilie only fears, which, in his situation, could o])erate as 
a restniint upon his disposition to oppress ; that of in- 
isurrection, and that of being conquered. The source of 
f^lmost all oppression, in Asiatic and European govern- 
inents alike, is the rage of extorting more and more of 
itheir earnings from the people. This passion, instea^l of 
^eing abated by the connexion with the English, is pro- 
Idigiously inllamed : when the tributary prince is carried 
|o all the excesses of taxation, not only by hiS own ra- 
pacity,*but the ncccssfty of supplying the enormous de- 
nands of his European masters ] and when his soldiers, 
as well as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection 
by the terror of European arms. ^ , 
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The progress of this oppression produced in the English 
any determinate resolution of reform, only when the visi- 
ble desoh^tion of the country presented the prospect of 
a rapidly approaching moment, at which the English 
subsidy could no longer be found. We have seen what 
anticipations of this disastrous period the English rulers 
had alread^' expressed with regard to Oudo. The danger 
was still more imminent in the ease of the Carirsitic. “ I 
cannot,” says Lord Hobart, “but look with extreme anxiety 
to tlie nature of the security, provided by the treaty of 
1792, for those resources on which the British interests 
on the coast of Coromandel materially depend. 1 cannot 
but see that the present system of collecting the reve- 
nues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates that security ; 
and that, whenever a failure may happen in the payment 
of his Higlmess’s kists, we shall in vain have recourse tc 
it for the recovery of the defalcation.” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in th( 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Kuropeans ; because 
“ though the dealings of Soukars (native moiujy-lendors 
in the collection of revenue, were not of receht establish' 
merit, yet the terms of loans had never been carried t( 
so usurious an extent as since the practice had been in 
troduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the Govervor declared to be incTectua] 
“The prohibitory orders hitherto published, have,” hi 
says, “ all failed of their object. Because the evasion c 
them is easy to Europeans, through the agency of thei 
native servant ; an(lj)ecause the enoinnous profits whic 
arise from those usurious loans, hold out an irresistibl 
temptation to adventurers. To prohibit the intorcours 
of Europeans at the Durbar is ineffectual. Other char 
nels of communication arc open ; and the superin tender 
of a usurious loan at Palaracotah conveys his demand 
to f^c ears of the Nabob with no less certainty than h 
who lives in the precincts of Chepauk. As long, then 
fore, as his Highness shall be so regardless of his trr 
interests, as to deliver up his provinces, and his people, i 
public depredation, so long will there bo found inch, who, 
in the pursuit of e.xtravagant advantages, will overleap 
the bounds oT discretion and moral obligation.” 

In thf se circumstances, what is to be done 1 “ So des- 
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perate a malady/’ said the President, ‘^requires a remedy BOOK YI. 
that shall reach its source. And I have no hesitatidn in cuap.vii. 

stating my opinion, that there is no mode of (^radicating 

the disease, but ^ by removing the original cause ; and 1795. 
placing fcliose districts, which are pledged for the security 
of his kists, beyond the reach of his Highness’® manage- 
ment in other words, assuming the collecfion of the 
revenue,, Kind the whole ^f the internal government. And 
oven this was a partial remedy ; for though it might alle- 
viate the distress of those particular districts, it lelit the 
remainder of the country to all the deplorable conse- 
quences of the misgovern inent of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a stylo instructive for other 
occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical reform 
was ()})[)osed. “The disposition:” says he, “which his 
Iligliness has already evinced to oppose sucli an arrange- 
ment, leaves me no doubt of the real cause. It is not 
possible to calculate the extent and variety of interests 
which are involved in this one pursuit. And, though 
Lliey are subdivided in every direction of the Carnatic, 
jret at the call of danger they all rally round a common 
centre. The great houses of business, who are the prin- 
cipal money-lenders at the Durbar, borrow from indi- 
viduals, who, though not absolutely engaged in the loan 
itself, are partakers of the spgculation in a remote degree, 
and feel, with no less sensibility than their principals, the 
approacli of danger. ISimilarity of interest makes a common 
cause ; and the great body of interest which is condensed 
upon this principle, is uniformly exerted to support his 
Highness in an inflexible resistance against a melioration 
of system, and to oppose a reformation which 1 consider 
essential to the national welfare.”* This representation 
is the more worthy of regard, as it is applicable, vuitatis 
mutmdiSj to every government under the sun, in which 
there is need of reform. » 

Oi! the day following the date of the Minute from which 
these [larticulars have been taken, the Governor of Fort 
St. George addressed a letter to the Governor-tleneral in 
Council, in which he ^•epresents, that, in conse(j[Uence of 
several communications which he had with Mr. Dundas, 
and with Lord Cornwallis, before leaving England, respect- 

* See the Minute of Lord liobart, printed iHpers, ut supra, p. ‘jji— 104. 
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BOOK VI. ing the necessity of a change in that state of things 
CHAP, vii, which was establislicd by the treaty of 1792, he had 

opened a ^ negotiation for that purpose with Oindut ul 

1795. Omrah ; and that he had not comniiinic(\j:ed his intention 
to the KSuprernc Government, or waited for its coneiiri’ence, 
on accoun’i of the intrigues of those who, from personal 
interest, eitleavoured to prevent the accomplisliiiient of 
his object. A 

The first of the points which the Governor endeavoured 
to gam, was the transfer of the collections, including all 
the ])()wors of internal government, in the districts pledged 
for the subsidy. The benefits would be ; to the Nabob, 
the saving of the exorbitant interest which the usurers 
received ; to the people, deliverance from extortion ; to 
the Company, security against the desolation of the coun- 
try. The second point regarded the Southern Polygars. 
The right of collecting the tribute from the country ol 
the Poly gars liad been yielded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty 
reserved to the Nabob. This proved a source of ol)struc- 
tion to the right ordering of the country ; and the Gover- 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. Tn tlie third 
place, he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in the Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to^be garrisoned by the ti’oops 
of the Company. 

To obtain tlie consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
offered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The infiiieiujo of those 
who had opposite interests prevailed. It has been with 
the dec])cst regret,” said the Govci’iior, “ that 1 have found 
tlie Nabob unmoved by my entreaties and remonstrances 
upon this subject: not that he has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency of what I have proposed ; but, as he 
has aandidly confessed at several interviews witli mo, that 
he has not the resolution to conq)!)" ; informing me 'that 
his native ministers and European advisers, so i)ei’[)loxcd, 
plagued, add intimidated him, that he could not venture 
up(m the measure, notwitl standing ‘his conviction that he 
ought to do so.” ^ 

* rresMent’s Minute in Council, 24th November, 1705; Pnnbd IVipcrfi, iit 
supra, p. 104. Lory Hobart wliat reionucr^ are sure to experience. 
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The Members of the Supreme Government carried their BOOK VI. 
ixpectations ' even further than the President of^ the chap. vir. 

Jeiiiicil of Afadras ; for no sooner was the decease of the 

)receding Nabob known, than they sent to that*Gc)vernor 
heir instructions,* dated the 28th of October, 1795, to 
iiideavour to obtain the consent of Omdut ul t)mrah to 
Jie cession of all his territories. f 

Upon the failure of hj^s endeavours to obtain the con- 
airrcnce of the. Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated his inten- 
ioii, to assume the district of Tinivelly, for the lirpiieliition 
)f the debt termed the cavalry loan ; and to insist upon 
lossession of the Carnatic forts. To this the Supreme 
jovernment objected, as an indirect mode of compelling 
Jie Nabob. They aigued, that tlie treaty, in which that 
oan Avas not mentioned, gave no right to any assumption 
)[ territory for its licpiidation ; and, although the treaty 
lid say absolutely, ami without any specification either of 
:ime or circumstances, that “all the forts in the Carnatic 
vcrc to be garrisoned with the troops of the Com[)any 
IS some case had not occurred which was s[)ecilied in one 
)f the neg(jtiating letters of Lord Cornwallis, the Supreme 
[Government contended that even this measure it was not 
lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion, that the Naboiniad him- 
self infriiigc'd the treaty, and thereby liberated the Com- 
pany from its (mgagoments,* by granting assignments, 
which the ti'eaty })rohibited, upon the districts mortgaged 
For security of his an nurd payments : that self-preserva- 
tion, threatened by the rapid desolation of the coiintry, 
ind the loss of resources whicli it ihj\)licd, justified the 
pompany in such interference as tlie necessity of tlic case 
ro(piired : nnd, above all, that the people of tlie Carnatic, 

^0 whom, beside the claims of humanity, it Avoiild be 


irhcvever tlip intcrosts opposiMl to reform continue to exist: “ I am aware,” 
aid of till* minierous enemies wlio will start iiii ajrainst me, for the part 
have tiilvcn. Hut I have a shield in the eonsciousness of au iumest execution 
f my duty, which hlunts tlieir arrows, and which will ultimately' render all 
beir etlorts im])()teut and unavuilahle.— I have forborne to hriu}4 forward the 
laines of individuals, not because I am not able to do so, tint because the sub- 
set is ubote personal considerations.— Let those who have aimussed wealth, by 
aoh means, enjoy it as well as they eaii. Let it be my i»ride t(> have ])aid this 
ribute to sufferinfi liumanity, by deterring others from the coijiinissiou of sim- 
ar enormities.” Ibid. The enemies of refonn in India, and the enemies of 
eforin in England, are of oac and the same caste. 
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BOOK VI. infamous to suppose, that the Company had not, by 
CHAP. VII. shartng the fruits of their labour, contracted sacred obli- 

— gations, ought not to bo sacrificed in millions, to any 

1795. obligations, to any one man, which it was possible to 

contract. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared 
“ that their principles were fairly at issue with those of 
the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed to the 
authorities at liome. That jealousy, which* was so apt to 
ariso^between the heads of the two Presidencies, especially 
when the head of the Supreme was inferior in rank to the 
head of the subordinate government, ai)])eavs on this OC' 
casion to have iinbittered the opposition of the Governor- 
General. In the address from the Supreme Government 
to the Court of Directors,^ commenting u])on the argu- 
ments of the Governor of Fort St. George, it is said ; On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the authority of the Supremo .Government ; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the observa- 
tion and notice of your Honourable Court.” On this ex- 
pression Lord Hobart remarked ; If I am not to defend 
my conduct, when attacked — attacked in terms, not indeed 
of intemperance and declamation, but of (;ool, doliberato 
censure and severity, impeaching my chariu^tor, as a public 
servant, in a manner not possible to be misunderstood, I 
am placed in a situation wholly incompatible with a due 
regard to my own reputation.” ' 

As for the principles stated by tlic^ Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that tliey 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “rules 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called" for 
specific measures of government ; but tliat principles, 
professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating with cir- 
cumstances, neither alluded to, nor enumerated, but to be ^ 
estimated, as they arise, hy the existing government — the 
proju'iety, or impropriety of that estimation to depejnl, 
not upon 'precedent, analogy, or any written Jaw, but upon 
the subsequent opinion of the worid— can never bo pro- ; 
ductive of those beneficial effects, avowedly sought for by 
the Supreme Board.” * In this instance, the Governor of 

i 

' Letter from I/rd Jfobarfto the Court of Directors; printed papers, iiG 
|upra, p. 87—93. | 
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Eort St George saw clearly, and justly exposed, the futility 
of those loose and indefinite expressions of obligation, 
which are so fondly and frequently inade. u.s^ of by the 
half-informed |un sons at the heads of governments ; ex- 
pressions which are so effectual in misleading their under- 
standings ; but, at the same time, so fortunallily adapted 
to enlarge the sphere of their arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound opposition of the Siq)rcme 
Government,* and of the powerful class of individuals 
whose profit depended upon the misgovernment*of the 
country, no reform could bo introduced, the war, wdiieh 
the progress of the French revolution brought on wdth 
the Dutch, provided for the Governor a sort of triumph, 
to which the enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have 
seldom any objection. In 1795, an armament was fitted 
out at Madras, which, aided by a squadron of Ids Majesty’s 
fleet under Admiral Ihmier, completely reduc(‘d the set- 
tlements of the Dutch, on Ceylon, Malacca, Eanda, and 
Amboyna, without any incident of sufficient importance 
to re(piire a particular description. Their possessions on 
the Peninsula were likewise subdued ; (’ochin, after a 
great resistance. And their grand settlement at the Cape 
of Good lIo[)e fell into the hands of the Ejiglish, the same 
year. In 1797, preparation was made for expeditions 
against Mauritius, and the Spanish settlement of Manilla. 
The first division of the annament against ^Manilla had 
actually sailed to Penang, the x>ort of rendez\'ous ; when 
the accounts received of the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and the suspicions excited of Tipxiyo^and the ]\Ialirattas, 
frightened the government, after incurring tiie expense, 
into a renunciation of both enterprises. 

In the beginning of the year 1798, Sir John Shore, who 
had been raised to the peerage, by the title of Lord Teign- 
moutli, resigned the government of India, and sailed for 
England. Lord Clive, who was ai>pointed to succeed i,ord 
Hobart in 
of August, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

1798. Morniagton Governor^Gcneral. — Agenti of Tippoo at 

the IsJc of France^-^Governor-General r'esolves on inme- 
diate War —Import of the Circumstances— Opinions in 
India. — \izain Ali receives more English Troops and 
dismisses the French.— Unfruitful Negotiations at Poo- 
nah. — Progression of Governor-'Generals Demands . — 
War^ begins. — Plan of the Campaign. — March of the 
Army. — Siege of Seringapatam. — Alarming Silmiion of 
the British Army in regard to Food. — Seringapatam 
taken, and the Sultan killed. — Division and Seiikment of 
the conquered Country, 

W HEN the play of private interest is not instructive, 
either by the inferences which may bo drawn from 
it, or by tlio consequences to which it leads, it escapes the 
curiosity of the historian, whoso views are directed by 
utility alone. Whatever share ministerial intrigues may 
have had, in the fluctuations of council, which attended- 
the choice of a new Governor-Ceneral, it is suflicient for 
us to relate, that after Lord Hobart was appointc^d, on the 
23rd of October, 1793, to be Governor at ^ladras, he was 
nominated, on the 24th of December, in the same year, to 
succeed the Marquis Cornwj'llis, as Governor-General of 
India. That, enjoying honourable and affluent i)rospects 
at home, and at that time filling an office of high dignity 
and trust. Lord Hobart would not have left liis country 
for less than the assurance of the high-ttst place in India, 
was well understood. ]\Iinisterial volition, of course, was 
the origin of both tho one ap{)ointmcnt and the other. 
The admini.'>t ration, however, of Sir John Shore, who suc- 
ceeded to tin; place of Governor-General, as senior mem- 
ber of the council, immediately upon tho resignation of 
LoreV* Cornwallis, was not intemiptcd till the month of 
March, in the year 1797; when Lord Cornwallis * was 
nominated a second time to fill the offices of Governor- 
General ancl Coramander-in-Chief. The appointment was ’ 
announced to the different Presidencies in India ; 'and a 
measure so extraordinary, seemed to declare that there 
was somethinjg extraordinary fn the cause of it. Extra- 
ordinary ^as it .was, it remained without etiect. In the 



LORD MOftNINGTON GOVERNOR- GENERAL. 

month of October of the same year, it was notified the BOOK VI. 
(lifterent Presidencies, that the Earl of Morningtoii was chav. vin. 

appointed to bo Governor-General, in lieu ^f Marquis 

Cornwallis. Htf.was appointed, it Tvas said, “under cir- 
cumstaiicos, and for reasons, of a peculiar nature.” Tlie 
Directors added, that “ various circumstances /ad induced 
the Manpiis to resign his appointments.” ^ Such were the 
. mystei7&us terms to wRich the actors thouglit fit to con- 
fine themselves. ^ 

The Earl of Morningtoii had recently distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech in the House of Lords 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and of 
good abilities. Tho breach of faith to Lord Hobart it 
was proposed to compensate, viz. by money ; and that out 
of the Company’s purse. A proposition was brought 
forward for bestowing upon him a pension of 1500/^ per 
annum, and this, after being once rejected in tho General 
Court, was, nevertheless, by the duo application of in- 
fiuenco, finally confirmed. The Directors, when pushed 
for their reasons, hinted, that tho attempt of Lord Hobart 
to transfer to tho Company the civil, as well as the mili- 
tary, government of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which 
they said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that l*e should continue longer in 
India. “ That attempt,” they observed, “ whether owing 
; to the ardour of Itprd |Iobart, or some other cause, iiii- 
fortunately failed. This failure involved his Lordship in 
an alt(‘rcation with tho Supremo Government ; upon 
: which the Court of Directors thought it right to support 
their Governor-General, and to recall Lord Hobart.'’ - 
, Lord Morningtoii arrived at Calcutta on tho 17th of 
May, 1798, carrying out with him a mind more than 
I usually in (lamed with tho ministerial passions then Ijurn- 
I ing in J^higland ; and in a state peculiarly apt to be seized 
I both with dread and with hatred of any power that was ' 

^ French. He had possessed but little time for acquainting 


, ’ Public T.ettcr to Fort St. ricorj?o, 18th Oct. 1797. PapoM relating to the 

Carnatic, ordered by the House of Commons to be pr'ated lUth August, 1803, 
» ‘244. 

Speech of the Chairman in the General rourt, GtliJ-'ch. 1798, See tlic 
teport of the Debate, in the Asiatic Annual Kegister, vol. i. • 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAP. VIII. 


1708. 


himsejf with the complicated affairs of India, ^ when all his 
attention was attracted to a particular point. On the 8th 
of June, alwut three weeks after his arrival, a paper was 
received at Calcutta, which purported to -he a proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. The 
paper im])o^ted, that two ambassadors had arrived from 
Tippoo Sultan, with letters addressed to tiio constituted 
authorities of the island, and despatches to be forwarded 
to the government of France ; that tlie object of the em- 
bassy was, to propose an alliance offensive' and defensive 
with the Fi’ench ; and to request a supply of trf)ops for 
the purpose of a war against the English ; a war, which, 
wdth an earnest desire to expel the said English from 
India, the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclamation 
then invited the citizens to offer their services, on the 
liberal terms which the ambassadors of the Sultan were 
ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly an 
‘‘extraordinary publication,” ho w'as at first inclined to 
regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme, of the nature 
here described, w'ere really entertained, it was so much 
the interest both of Ti[)poo and the Fi’ench, to conceal, 
and an act of such contemptible folly to divulge it, that 
such a total Avant of all capacity for business was scarcelv 
credible, on the part either of a man intrusted witli 
the government of the Isle of France, or of men whom 
Tippoo would choose for a delicate and important com- 
mission. « « 

The Governor-General, nevertheless, received so violent 
an impulse from the paper, that lie despatched a copy- of 
it, even on the following day, to General Harris, the Corn- 
mander-iu-Ghief, on the coast of Coromandel, at t hat time 

occupying, temporarily, the station of Governor of Fort 

• 

• l.orfl Momington had been one of the coinmissioners for tlie afl'airs of 
linliii siiia; 1705, and was not new to them upon his appoinlinent. On liis 
arrival at tlie^'apc of (lood Hope in Kebniivry, 1798, ho found the <lespateli«< 
from the India Kovernments on their way to knKhiTid, which atlordod him full 
inlormatioii on tlie state of affairs in India, lie had also an njjjiofCinity ' f 
commiinuutiiiK personally with Major Kirkpatrick, late Resident at llyderubuil. 
'I’lie period allowed him therefore for becoming aciiuainted with the object.s to 
w hich his altentifAi as ( Jovernor-Ocneral was likely to be directed, was not re- 
stricted to a few weeks after his arrival. See Despatclics from the Mar(iucs^ 
Wellesley, vol. i. L%Uer from tiK Cape,— W. 
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St. George. His doubts respecting the authenticity of the BOOK VI. 
document were declared ; but General Harris was com- chap. viii. 
manded “ to consider, without delay, the means of assem- 
bling the army gii the coast of Coromandel, if necessity 
should unfortunately require such a precaution.” 

On the 1 8th of June a letter was received, /vritten by 
the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good nope, for the 
purpose of conveying 4o the Indian government intelli- 
gence, that such a proclamation had, in fact, been issued 
at the Isle of France. And about the same time Jeveral 
])ers()ns arrived at Calcutta, who had been present on the 
island, when the incident occurred. “A strict examina- 
tion” of those, whom the Governor-General calls “the 
most ros[)ectable of those persons,” was performed. If 
their information was to be relied upon, it appeared that 
toward the close of the month of January, 1708, two per- 
sons arrived at the Isle of France, by a ship from Manga- 
lore ; that they were received with great demonstrations 
of rc.spei!t, ti’eated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and, during 
their stay on the island, entertained at the public expense ; 
that, without any previous rumour or notion on the island 
that aid was about to be given to that j)rince, or a war 
ibout to commence between him and the English, the pro- 
damation in question, two days after their arrival, was 
fixed uj), and circulated ; that pcr.sons, thus treated as 
ambassailors, were so far from disowning the publication, 
that they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
puhlicly distributed by flieir agents at the place of their 
’csidenco, and made [)romises in the name of the Sultan, 
iccording to its terms ; and that on the 7tli of March they 
embarked on board the French frigate La Prencusc, accom- 
panied by the men on whom the inducements held out by 
ihem had ])re vailed, to the amount of about two hundred 
ncluding some officers.' From other sources tlie Go- 

* This is the aocount which is trivoii in the Uovernor-OcntM’ars T.otterfo the 
^oiirt <*f Directors, datc'd 20th March. I7‘J9. In his niinute, in the secret tle- 
)artment, 12tli of Au;tiist, 171W, the ftdlowinjfis the account, “'i'he amhas- 
ladors aided and assisted in the levy of l.M) otfleers and pri\ates, for the service 
)f Tippoo, iindi-r tlie terms, and for the purposes, stated in the proclamation. 

I"ew of the otllcers are of any ex])crience,aiul the privates are the refuse of the 
Icmocnilic. rabble of the islanfl. Some of them are volunteers ; others were 
:aken from the prisons, and compelled to embark. Several of them are Caf- 
■ees, ami peojtle of half caste. With such of tliese tn.ops as were volunteers, 
ihe ambassadors entered into .several stipulations and ent;nffefhents,in the name 
if Tippoo.” Ill Tii)poo's own letter to the l^reiich Directory, under date tlie 
Wth of Au<;ust, 1798, he says he received only*ixty solditrs. ^ 
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BOOK VI. vernor-General was informed, that the French frigate 
criAi*. viii. arrived at Mangalore on the 26th of April ; that Loth the 

Frenchmen^ and the persons by whom they had been 

1708. l)rought, were received with great marks of satisfaction by 
the Sultan, and that the principal part of the Frenchmen 
were admiV^ed into his service. 

That theVjovernor-General should have regarded these 
incidents as tokens of the^hostil^ mind of Ti})poo, was 
natural. The only material question relates to tlie nature 
of theiimpression on the mind of a wise man, wliicli that 
inference was calculated to produce. That the mind of 
Tippoo, in regard to the English, was full of hatred, and ‘ 
the spirit of revenge, it needed no new incident to dis- 
close, or to confirm. In fact, the peace of Seringapatam 
was concluded with him, under a perfect conviction that 
his mind w^as breathing all the rage of disajipointed ambi- 
tion and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of his sen- 
timents had constituted a reason for war, in the opinion 
of the })ersons in India and Europe, who at that time com- 
posed the compound government of India, that peace Vvould 
never have been made, as it was made, abroad ; nor ap- 
plauded, as it was applauded, at home. The basis on 
wliich the wisdom of that agreement rested, was the sup- 
posed soundue.ss of the conclu.sion, that the power of 
Tippoo, far from able to resist the British when entire, 
was so little formidable when diminished to one half, that 
the hostility of his sentiments, however intense, and how- 
ever certainly known, was a mattefr uiuVorthy of particular 
regard, on the part of a people who declared all increase 
of territory unfavourable to their interests, and who, in 
the opposition of interest between Tippoo and the Mab- 
rattas, could not fail to behold a security against the 
most formidable of the enemies whom India could raise 
up. 

The impression made upon the mind of the Governor- < 
General, by the incidents of which the above is the ac^ 
count, appears to have been strong and agitating in the j 
highest degree. “ Under all these circumstances, an im-, • 
mediate attack,’’ says he, ‘‘upon Tippoo Sultan, for the • 
pirposc of frustrating the execution of his unprovoked 
and unwarrantable projects of ambition and revenge, ap- 
peared to me ip be dqfuanded by the soundest maxims 
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both of justice and policy.— Such was the tenor of my opi- BOOK VI. 
iiious as early as the 20th of June, 1798 that iS, only chap. viit. 

two days after any authentic information of tjie facts had 

been received. I therefore,” continues he, “ recorded my 
decided judgment, that it was necessary to assemble the 
armies on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar without 
delay, and I issued my final orders for this purpose on 
that da^. I have no liesitation in declaring, that my ori- 
ginal intention was — if circumstances would have admit- 
ted — to have attacked the Sultan instantly, and cti both 
sides of his dominions, for the purpose of defeating his 
hostile [)repai‘ations, and of anticipating their declared ob- 
ject. I was concerned, however, to learn, from persons 
most conversant in military details at Fort St. George, 
that the dispersed state of the army on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and certain radical defects in its establishment 
would render tlie assembling a force equal to offensive 
movements against Tii)poo, a much more tedious and diffi- 
cult operation than I had apprehended.” ' 

. Either the Governor-CJeneral condemned the policy of 
the treaty which was concluded by Lord Cornwallis, and 
highly applauded by the ministers, by tlie i)ar] lament, and 
by the [)eoplo of England; or, such was tJie change in 
circumstances, that the enmity of Tippoo, which was nei- 
ther formidable, nor offercul any reasonable prospect of 
being formidable, in 1792, had become intensely formidable 
in 1798 ; or, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was 
in a state of inllaihmatlon, and decided upon suggestions 
totally diflerent from a cool and accurate contemplation of 
the circumstances of the Ctuse. 

No wiiere, in his official correspondence, as ho lays down 
the reasons of his conduct, does he state any disapproba- 
tion of the treaty of Seringapatam. It seems, therefore, 


' Letter from Lord orniiigton to the Court of ])irectors, dated 20th March 
1799, PjijK-T.s presented to the House of Commons rclatin^^ to the late War in 
the East Judies with Tippoo Sultaun; ordered to be ]irinted iOtli Sept., 1799. 
“ The necessarily disiHJi'setl .state of the troops,” (.says Col. licatson, View of 
the Oriifiii and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Siiltaun, i. II,) '• would have 
been of le.ss im]>ortanee hut for those radical defects, which have in a certain 
di*Rree*at all times existed. • i’hcse proceed from a sifsteiu of iconomy, which 
precludes tlie expense of establishing depots of grain in ditterent pans of our 
possessions, and of maintaining a Itxed e-st-ublLshinent of draught and caiiriage 
cattle ; without which no iiortiun of the Madras army, liovever amply it might 
have been supplied with every other requisite for field operations, was in a 
condition to act witii prolnptitude and elfect^ i 
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BOOK VI. a proper conclusion, that no disapprobation of it existed 

CHAP. VIII, in his •mind. 

Whether^ in the circumstances of Tippoo or the Eng- 

1798. there was any thing at that time, which rendered the 

inimical mind of Tippoo more alarming, than at the date 
of the peac^, is the next point of rational inquiry. The 
English, unless we are to suppose that the government 
which they had established in Indi;^ was too bad tQ admit 
of progression, must have advanced in all tlie elements of 
politictl i)ower. They had enjoyed uninteiTiiiitcd peace ; 
they had taken possession, almost unn^sisted, of both the 
French and Dutch settlements in India; time had been 
given to improve their experience, and their institutions, 
and to roaj) the greatest possible fruit from tlie extemsivo 
districts which the partition of one half of Ti[)poo’s former 
territories had added to their dominions. On the side of 
Tippoo no change could possibly have taken place, except 
by the exertions which he might have made to improve 
his revenues, and his army — revenues completely ex- 
hausted, and an army conquered and reduced — oCit of. 
the resources of a country desolated in ev(‘.ry quarter, 
by the ravages of war ; and reduced to one half of that 
extent, over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

It would be ridiculous, and at the same time the deep- 
est imputation upon the Engfish government, to suppose, 
that, intrinsically, the power of the bhiglish had not risen 
upon that of Tippoo, and rendered* its preponderance still 
greater, during the interval of only six years which had 
elapsed since the pacification of Hcringapatam. If then 
any danger to the English now accrued from Tippoo greater 
than the danger of 17U2, it must be sought f(«F in causes 
exterior to the condition and resources of the countries 
appertaining to each. The connexion with allies *was the 
only circumstance from without, by which the power of 
either government was affected. 

With respect to the English, it was, indeed, alleged that 
their allies, 'the Nizam and the Mahrattas, yielded a pros- , 
pect rather of danger tlian of aid. ^This, however, was a 
cirfuinstaiice which presented consequences of two differ- 
ent sorts, if the want of allies increased the causes of 
their dread of Tippoo, rendered them less able to fight 
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with him, and therefore increased the motives to peace. BOOK VI. 
If they were perfectly able to figlit with him, not\)[ith- chap. vm. 

standing die want of allies, this very circumstance proved, 

that they had nothing to apprehend from reiifaiuing at 
peace. If it wds alleged that they were able to tight 
now, but should not be able, after the lapse of some 
time, it im})lied that Tippoo’s government better 
than theirs, and would ^ more readily increase his re- 
sources. 

Besides ; it was not true, that the English were, to a 
considerable, if to any degree, less sure of auxiliary ope- 
rations, than at the commencement, or any moment since 
the commencement of the peace. The Mahrattas, it was 
supposed, Avould stand aloof even if the Company were 
attacked. But in the first place, it was to be rcniembered, 
that as the ^fahrattas dreaded nothing more than the in- 
crease of Ti[)poo’s power, the natural conclusion was, that, 
if they saw the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly impressed with a sense of interest not to offer 
effectual assistance, and if at present they showed indiffer- 
ence to the dispute, or rather a jealousy of the English, 
the reason was, because they saw the English not likely, 
by suffering at the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo for- 
midably strong, but much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own i)()wer to a great and formidable height. 

It was also true, that at the ^noment when Lord Corn- 
wallis cojicluded the treaty, a knowledge of the case was 
all that was necessary to tcoiivince any man, that hardly 
any dependence could, even then, be placed on assistance 
Irorn the Mahrattas, in the event of a^subsequent dispute ; 
and, in fact, every circumstance, to which a hope of the 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal force 
at the present hour, and was iis likely to produce the desired 
affect. 

The, only source of jealousy which regarded the Nizam 
the second of the English allies, w^as the corps of sepoys 
Dpmmandeil by Erenchmen. In the state of iuind by 
which the Covernor-C«neral, and Englislmien of his in- 
tellectual and moral caste, were at that time distinguishec^ 
the very existence of a Frenchman was a cau;?e of alarm : 
md a military corps,. under the dirpotion of Fronclnnen. 
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BOOK VI. assumed the dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It 
cifAP. vin. waSj^.at the same time, however, a circumstance perfectly 

known, tliat this evil, whatever it was, it depended upon 

the EngliJ^h themselves, by an act totally free from diffi- 
culty, completely to remove. The Kizam had already 
proposed to Sir John Shore the dismissal of tlie French 
officers i\, his service, and the abolition of the corps, 
provided the English troops in hjs pay wei’c so increased, 
and their services so extended, as to enable them to de- 
feiKUnni against the aggressions of the Mahrattas. The 
English themselves, indeed, were eager to liold forth, that 
the French officers, by the avidity with wliich they ab- 
sorbed the [lewd’s of the state, had become odious to the 
Nizam, who was now alarmed at their daring encroach- 
ments, and eager for their destruction. In ])oint of fact, 
it was found, that, as soon as the Governor-doneral pro- 
posed to agree to the conditions u[)on which tlie Nizam 
had already offered to dismiss the French, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to be deemed, of 
seeking the destruction of Tip poo, was speedily' taken 
away. The trutli is, that the English were, in the first 
place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in tlio next place, not 
weaker, on any rational ground of computation, in respect 
of allies, in the year 1798, than in the year 1792. If there 
was anything real, therefore, in the ground of alarm, it is 
not in the circumstances of the English, but in those of 
Tip])oo, that it is to be found. 

The revenue which it was por;sible for the very limited 
territory of the Sultan to yield, and the moderate arrnv 
which tliat revenue could maintain, it is miserable to 
contemplate as having been a subject of alarm, to a people, 
possessing the resources of the English, lind so many de- 
grees advanced beyond their o[)ponents in, the art and 
science of war. Of course, it is in circimistances extrinsic 
to liis dominions, if in any, that Tippoo can be regarded 
as having been formidable to the English, or as ‘laying 
them under any obligation, beyond tliat whieli existed 
in 1792, io adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. 
But of such circumstances one «nly can be named ; and 
that is, his union with the French. To clear u[), there- 
fore, every difficulty in this question of policy, it only 

remains to inquire how much of danger was implied in 

« • 
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the coiinexiou which he had formed with that formidable BOOK yi 
people. , CHAP. VII 1. 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with the 

French at the date of the treaty of Seringaj^atam. A 171)8. 
Frencli corps had**formed a distinguished part of his army 
from the moment he ascended the throne. When that 
treaty was concluded, a war was impending b /cweeii the 
English iyul the French j and no man could have a doubt 
that Tippoo would gladly join the enemies of those whom 
he regarded as his inveterate foes, should those enemies 
think of carrying their arms to that distant part of the 
globe. With all these circumstances fully before him, 

Lord Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had any 
new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in Lord Wel- 
lesley to come to the determination, which he says lie had 
formed on the ‘20th of June, 1798, of attacking Tippoo 
immediately, if he had found it possible to assemble the 
troops? Two men had appeared at the Isle of France, 
and a proclamation had been issued by the Governor. 
Erom‘‘this, as far as then was known, only one of three 
inferences could rationally be drawn. Either that it set 
forth a number of falsehoods, for the purpose of precipi- 
tating the English into an Indian war. Or that it was the 
act of a madman making public a communication which 
it was so much the interest of both parties to keep in the 
profoundcst secresy. Or, which was by far tlie most 
probable sup[)osition, that it was nothing but an act of 
boasting, bragging,* folly, with something of very small 
importance for its foundation. Nothing was more likely 
than that Tippoo, seeing the incrc^ilB which had taken 
place in the French corps in the service of other native 
powers, both in that of the Nizam, and that of the prin- 
cipal Mahratta power, was very desirous of increasing his 
own ; and might have sent agents to the Isle of Fi*auco 
for the purpose of engaging both officers and men. It is 
well •known, how much of boasting, and of exaggeration, 
enters into the verbal intercourse of the East ; it is well 
known, also, that Tippoo carried this weakness* to excess, 
and iiMglit be regarded as a braggart even among orientals. 

It is still further known, that on nothing was lie fonder of 
bragging, than his power in relation to th« English, and 
the vengeance which, if provoked by them, he should one 
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BOOK VI. day inflict. It was, therefore, not incredible, it was highly 
CHAP. VIII. proUiblc, that with a view to obtain a more favourable 
reception to his application for leave to enlist soldiers in 
' • the Isle of France, his agents were instructed to talk very 
high, to boast of his enmity to the English, and even his 
power, if^vell supported by the French, to expel them 
from Indiai Vapour of this kind was a thing too common 
in India to excite any particular regard. But ib.was not 
surprising, if it produced on the French (Governor a very 
differ^^nt effect. It was very well known, at the period 
when the Governor-General was called upon to deliberate 
or to decide without deliberation, upon the (question of 
peace and war, that a high degree of excitability had, by 
the events of their revolution, been conveyed to the minds 
of Frenchmen ; and they were almost as much disposed 
to the language of vanity and ostentation as the orientals 
themselves: and the only rational conclusion was, that 
the Governor, evidently a very ignorant and foolish man 
had been eager to adopt any occasion, however insignifi- 
cant, of indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration 
and display; that the loose, hyperbolical talk ol Indians 
had been held forth as the momentous language of a 
solemn negotiation ; and that two agents for recruiting 
soldiers had been transformed into ambassadors, for the 
purpose of contracting an jlliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between the Sultan of Mysore, and the Republic of 
France. 

But, even should we go so far a^ to allow the wisdom of 
supposing that Tippoo had made an overture of the most 
serious kind for an Mfiance offensive and defensive against 
the English, an important question is still to be asked. 
Did this, in the smallest degree, alter the circumstances of 
the English in regard to Tippoo ? Was their danger, in 
any respect, increased ? AVoidd they have beeh perfectly 
safe^jbo remain at peace, had not this overture been made ? 
If so, in what respect did this overture increase the pi'oba- 
bility of evil ? It may be affirmed, without any dread of 
refutation, ’’that it produced no effect of that description ^ 
whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed nothing 
with regard to the mind of Ti2q)oo, which was not per- 
fectly known,' believed, and acted upon before ; namely, 
his eager desire to do^ mischief to the English, and to 
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unite with any power that would embark in the same BOOK VI. 
design, more especially with the French, whose powei’and chap. vin. 

hatred appeared to offer so great a resource. I 4 fact, the 

incident made a ^disclosure, wliich might have been re- 
garded as agreeable ; that the connexion between Tippoo 
and the French was so trifling, and their mod® of inter- 
course so very childish and absurd. It mighi'havc been 
expectedf and it ought have been beforehand supposed, 
that a perfect and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them and that their conjoint memis of 
annoying the English had been well digested, and perfectly 
understood. 

But, if this incident disclosed nothing with regard to the 
minds of Tippoo and the French, except that they were 
less capable of doing mischief to the English, than might 
before have been rciisonably expected, it can hardly be 
supposed, that an overture so loose, indermite, full of ne- 
gligence and mismanagement, could add any thing to tlie 
motiv(?s of the French for carrying hostilities to India, if 
their circumstances admitted so costly an experiment. 

And, lastly, if this overture intrinsically altered nothing, 
either in regard to the dangers of the English, or tlieir 
knowledge of that danger, except by sliowing tliat it was 
less than they might have supposed, was there any thing 
(for that is the last liypothesi^) in the state and condition 
of the French nation, at that particular time, which ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army to 
India, than at any period Since tlie conclusion of the treaty 
of Seringapatam 'i During the two days between the 18th 
and the 20 th of June, 1798, in which 'contracted space the 
Governor-CJeneral made up his mind, upon the strength 
of the incident in question, to attack the sovereign of My- 
sore instantly ; it may be affirmed, that he had no rational 
ground for supposing it more likely that the French 
would then make war upon India, than it had been at<iny 
pcrioTl since the war between them and England began. It 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroying 
Tippoo, at this particular moment, which had nbt existed 
at cveiy moment since “the commencement of the negotia- 
tion for peace. 

Still, the character of the policy which was pursued by 
the Governor-General remains to ,i)e deteynined, by the 
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BOOK VI. solution, not of the question whether more reason, than at 

CHAP. VI n. any ^preceding period, existed for the destruction of the 

Sultan, but of the question, whether then sufficient reason 

existed as well as, if such where the coincidence, at any 
antecedent time. More obscurity rests upon this determi- 
nation. ^f it bo true, that the Governor-General ought to 
have been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation ef his conduct, the answer 
is not doubtful. By that act, all augmentation of territory, 
and if very act of war agaimst an Indian prince, except for 
self-defence, in the case of actual hostilities, was declared 
to be contrary to the interest, and injurious to the honour 
of the British nation. It will be impossible to sliow, that 
the war into which the Governor-General was so eager to 
plunge, was a war of self-defence, except by such arguments 
as will show that no war which has a prospect of adding 
to the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a different 
sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General to treat 
the act of parliament with contempt ; as the parliament 
itself soon after declared that it was, by thanking and ap- 
plauding him for his flagrant violation of that act ; and if 
the only question was, whether or not the British interests 
were to bo promoted, or the contrary, by the ruin of this 
dreaded foe, the inquiry is more complicated. What was 
to be gained Was abundantly obvious ; it was the saving of 
the expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
to guard against any chance of evil from his malignity, 
wmuld have required. This expense’ if the war by good 
fortune had not been so very short, would not perhaps 
have equalled the interest of the money expetided by the 
war. Had this been the fact, more would have been 
lost, it is evident, than gained, by the destiliction of 
Tippoo ; for as to the mere increase of dominion, indepen- 
dent of security, that, in the shape of a good, was not less 
viiiently renounced by Lord Mornington, than by the par- 
liament, and by the nation at large. It was ofi this 
foundation, or othenvise it will be difficult to find one, on 
which, after conquering the dominions of Tippoo, instead 
of keeping the whole for the berfefit of his coufitry, he 
gave to others an important part, and even urged upon the 
the Mahrattas a portion which they refused. With regard 
to what was Iqst to the British interests by the destine- 
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tion of Tippoo (for even the power of Tippoo was an^evil BOOK VI. 
not without its good), it is much less easy to form any chap, viii, 

thing like a (Ictcrminate opinion. While Tippo.) existed, 

the Mahrattas iniglifc bo confidently expected to be much 
more subservient to Uie English, on whom alone they de- 
pended for assistance against this their great^jf dreaded 
foe, than they were likely to bo after his destruction, 

^yllen every source of Lappreliension was taken away. 

What amount of evil might be involved in thus relieving 
the J\rahrattas from all dependence upon the English, ^can- 
not of course, be exactly defined. The English were able 
to chastise them when they thought chastisement requi- 
site. A case might even be supposed, in which Tippoo 
instead of being an opponent, might have been a confede- 
rate of tlic Mahrattas against the English. This supposi- 
tion, however, is obviously confined to one case, that in 
which the English, renouncing their pacific policy, should 
bring the ^lahrattas into a greater dread of unprovoked 
evil frpm the English, than they lay under in regard to 
Tippoo. As allairs were actually situated, the cficcts of 
their emancipation from the dread of Tippoo soon began to 
appear; and the Governor-General found himself under 
the supposed necessity of checking their audacity by a 
war. 

That the contemplation of tbe facts, made on other oc- 
casions, an impression, correspondent to the inferences 
which have hero been drawn : made such an impression, 
at the time, on the minds of the most instructed men in 
India, there is a remarkable documort to show. On the 
24th of July, 1798, a meeting was hold of the British inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, on the subject of the voluntary contri- 
butions in support of the war against the French, contri- 
butions promoted with great zeal by all expectants and 
dependants on government, in every part of the British 
dominions. To this meeting great importance was *at- 
tache(\ ; and all the persons highest in their consequence, 
and warmest in their aspirings, were forward, by® the exhi- 
bition of their persons, and of their fervour, not to omit 
so easy'an opportunity of establishing a new title of merit 
in the eyes of their superiors. In this splendid and nu- 
merous assembly, the Advocate-General, Mr. Burroughs, 
made the introductory address, ai^great length, and with 
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BOOK VI. the best of his eloquence. He introduced in it the follow- 
ciui*. VIII. iiig observations, which constitute an article of evidence, 
~ of some weight, in determining the questions which arise 

' ’ out of tlie circumstances of that impoptant era. “Every 
man,” he said, “ at all acquainted with our situation, must 
know tlni;’ in India we never before were so powerful and 
so unassailable, as at the present moment. Wo have an 
army infinitely stronger, in nubiber and discipline, than 
we ever had before in India. We are without an enemy 
who'Van venture to attack us ; and ho would assert, that 
there was not a single native who would now even wish to 
attack us, unless, indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might 
have such a wish.^ 

But that prince had received such a lesson in the last 

* If ’iny iloubts could h.'ivc been entertained of the iin])lacable hostility of 
Tippoo, ainl his purposes to assail the Knjihf'h, whenever wluit he regarded a 
a favourable moment should occur, tliey were dissipated by the mission to the 
]^Iauritiiis, and the proclamation of the Kretu’h Governor, which however ab- 
surd and jircmature, was authentic evidence of the Siiltim’s feelings and 
desi^nis. it would have been stranijc pidicy to havt* waited fortheaceomjdish- 
inent of the latter; to have repeated the imlK'cility of the Madras ^covernment 
in the war with llydcr, and suflered Tippoo to devastate the Carnatic, before 
a force could be or^ianized to oppose him. IVrpctual preparation for actual 
hostilities is a more ex]tcnsivc and anxious slate than that of warfare. Active 
operations once commenced must have a terminaliou. ArminiC a;;ainst their 
prohahility is indefinite. It is argued in tlie text, that hositilities were inex- 
pedient because Tijtpoo wus weak. Wa.s the Jlrili.sh government then to wait 
till he should be strong; till the negotiations whicli lie was publicly carrying 
on with rrance sliouUl have brought him the effioiive oo-operatlon of the 
organized army of Kaymond, or sireotirs from France. The former would 
ha\c been ea.sy -- the latter more prai'ticahle than the politicians of Calcutta 
imagined. 'I'he same chances that landed a lar«e army in Fgypt at this very 
period, in spite of tlie sui>criority and vigilance of our lleets, might liave ope- 
rated in somling to the Sultan a body of otbeers and men, l»y w hose aid his re- 
sources would have been made iiowerfully to i-ontribute to the annoyance and 
perils of our Indian emuire. The co-operation of f ranee, to an extent far 
beyonil a handful of soldreA from Hie Isle of France, wasb^.ld out to the Sul- 
tan, and formed part of the plan which led to tla; invasion of Fgypt. A lett(*r 
from iJuoiiaparte to Tippoo, was well calculated to encourage him and to alarm 
the Cdvernment of India. There was also ground for apprehension in the 
threatening attitude of Zeiiiauii Shah on the north-west of India; and, al- 
though the event wa.s not a reasonable subject of doubt, yet hostilities were 
iinavdiflablc, and they were prudently as well as bdldly anticijuitcd by the 
proinjditude and dcteriiiination of the Covernor-tieneral. The line of conduct 
w'liieli he addjded concurred entirely with that enjoined by the authorities in 
England, as soon as the information of Tipjioo’s jiroeeediiigs reached them. A 
lettc.r friiin the Secret Committee, of the IHth .June, 179^, instructs' the Co- 
veriior-Ccncral, that if he should judge that Tii)poo’s designs arc such as the 
French procpmialion represents, and that he is making prejiarations to act lios- 
tilely, it will be advi.sable not to wait for such an .attack, but to take the niosit 
immediate and decisive measures to carry the y ar into the enemy’^ country. 
The circumstances deserilicd in the text prevented the iirevioiis ful'Mineiit of 
their instructions, but there can be no doubt tliat when liostjlities arc, as th.cy 
were in this insf ince, sooner or later unavoidable, sound p^U’y, as well as 
common sense, lucscribcs that no time .shall be granted to an enemy to render 
himself formidable. See the Wellesley Be.spatche.s, vol. i. p. 03, 83, 91, 295. 
App. flSfi.-W. ^ • 
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Mysore war, as must deter him from any such enterprise BOOK VI. 
again, even if ho could have the aid of France in doiifg so. chap. vih. 

Any aid from Europe it was impossible he (jould have, 

considering the total want of ships in France, on which 
troops could bo 'transmitted ; and we know besides, that 
the English fleets maintained the entire doiuin^n of the 
seas, and that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inaldlity* to send one .'lail in safety from any of their 
ports, as they wore all blocked up by the Britisli navy. 

The French islands in India had thrown off all conijexion 
with Franco, and instead of taking any pai t against us, 
must now look to us as friends, to protect them from any 
attem[)ts which might be made on them by France.” > 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of imme- 
diately invading Mysore, the Governor-General, nevei’the- 
less, renewed his orders for assembling the army with the 
smalhjst possible delay. In the policy of this measure, the 
Madras council by no means concurred. Besides the 
length of time necessary for assembling the army, the ex- 
pense, they said, would be so enormous ; and so much 
danger would be unavoidably created of provoking liostili- 
ties with Tippoo, by vast preparations importing the 
design of war; that they could not think themselves justi- 
fied, without a strong representation, in obeying the orders 
which they had received.^ Not discouraged,” says the 
Governor-General, “by these suggestions and representa- 
tions, I insisted on the immediate execution of my or- 
ders-” ‘ 

During the interval which was required for assembling 
the army, the Governor-General found employment in ne- 
gotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission of the French offi- 
cers, and tlie dissolution of their coVps. His minister, to 
whom the business of the state was almost wlioliy com- 
mitted, was a partisan of the English, and well disposed 

n 

' Scft ii Report of tlic business of this meetini,^: Asiatic Annual Register, 
vol. i. (JlironkJe, p. 31. 

A review of tlie late War in Mysore, in a Letter from an ofllcer in Intlia. 

Published hy M. Wood, Ksq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief KngiRcer, Bengal, 
f). 10. The. ( Joveni()r-( leiieral’s Better, nt supra, parag. 38. 

a Il)id.« Colonel Bi^atson sii^ (Views of the Origin and Conduct of the War 
with Tippoo, i. 4). “ The apprehensions entertained from the designs of Tip- 
poo Sultan were eertaiiily, at that period, eonsidcrably increased by the bold 
and deenUMl measures of iireparation and diTcncc, 'ivUich tlit Marquis Welles- 
ley judged proper to ado])t. a very few weeks after no had taken charge of the 
supreme govennnent of India.” 

VOL VI. 


F 
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BOOK VI. for the annihilation of the French party ; as soon as the 
CHAP. VIII. Briti,<:h goverunicnt would consent to replace them by a 
~ force adeqij^ate to the service which the French performed 
in the protection of the country. The Nizam was not al- 
together blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dcpendance upon a superior power: but, 
totally unequal as he knew that he was to the defence of 
himself against the Mahrattas, against the Sultan, or 
against the English, it was easy for the minister to con-‘ 
viucO' him that he was safer in the hands of the English 
than of either of the other two. From tlie attainment of 
what he regarded as an object of unspeakable importance, 
the dissolution of a French corps in the service of the 
Nizam, Lord Mornington was far from allowing himself to 
be restrained by any dread of offending the ^lahrattas ; 
the motive by which the mind of his predecessor had been 
swayed. His instmetions were issued to the acting Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a negocia- 
tion with the Nizam: and, on the Lst of September, a 
treaty was conclmled, by which four battalions of British 
troops were added to the former two, and the British 
government was pledged for the protection of the Nizam 
against any unjust demands of the Mahrattas. The Nizam, 
on his part, engaged to disband the French corps in his 
service ; to deliver over its officers to the British govern- 
ment, whenever the whole of the Ih’itish force should 
arrive in his ca{)ital ; and to raise the subsidy, which ho 
})aid for the maintenance of the British troops, from 
67,713, to 2,01,425 ru]^)ees per month. 

Though the force wliich the French officeTs commanded 
consisted, after all the alarm which it occasioned, of less 
than 14,000 men, it was necessary to take precautions 
against the chance of their resistance. Pending the nego- 
tiation, the additional troops destined for the service of 
the Nizam were collected in that part of the Company’s 
territory which touched upon his frontier; and, on the 
lOtli of October, joined the two former battalions at Hy- 
derabad. 'Fortunately for the schemes of the Governor-., 
General, Raymond, whose talents'* and great influonce 
might have been formidably exerted for the preservation 
of his power, had died a few months before ; and a struggle 
for ascendancy had introduced great ‘animosity and dis- 
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union into the corps. Not only the Nizam, but even the POOR Vl^ 
minister himself, wavered, however, and drew back, '^hen chap.vi. 
the enterprise came to the verge of execution. Jn so little " 

respect was this greatly dreaded corj>s really held by the 
British officer, wno commanded the six subsidiary batta- 
lions, that he did not hesitate to take a decisiyj step. He 
declared his determination, unless the Nizam came to the 
inimediaie resolution pf fulfilling his engagements, to 
’make an attack on the French camp with his own forces, 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizam’s government 
as the cause of all the consequences which might ensue. 

A proclamation was soon after sent to the French camp, 
announcing the discharge of the officers, and declaring it 
treason in the soldiei’s to obey them. The soldiers were 
already in a state a]i)proaching to mutiny. The disorders 
now proceeded to greater violence ; and the officers were 
imprisoned by their men. In this helpless situation, the 
camp, which at tlie time did not contain above 11,000 men, 
the rest of the corpvS being on a distant detachment, was 
idurrdTmded by the whole of the British battalions, and a 
strong body of the Nizam’s horse. The men, upon a pro- 
mise of their pay, and continuance of service, laid down 
their arms ; and the arrest of the officers was accomplished 
without difficulty or danger. Notwithstanding the un- 
friendly passions which Frejehmen at this moment ex- 
cited in the breast of the Governor-! leneral, he was careful 
to ensure to the individuals who had fallen into his power, 
tliat generosity of freatifient which a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestow. Their property, together with such 
arrears as were due to them by the N izam, were secured 
to their use ; they were conveyed to Calcutta, under every 
indulgence compatible with the security of their persons ; 
and on their arrival in England, the Governor-General 
])rovidcd that they should not be treated as prisoners 
of war, but transported to their country without d«iteu- 
tioii/^ 

> Letter of the Oovcrnor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 21st Nov. 

1798. Vrinted i»;iper.s, ut supru, p. 0. Malcolm's Sketch, p. 2J6— 244. lieat- 
•son tells us (i. :)0) th:it the secret was well kept; that the ciiuse of sendiuK^ the 
dclachirv^nt from Ciuntoor tofllydcrahad wiis not made known to the govern- 
ment of .Madras ; and that tlie intelligence of the annihilation of the Trench 
corps ciune by surprise upon the Tnglisli of Calcutta and Madras, lie tells us 
also, that their minds were In such a state as to regard tl* transaction us a 
pL*rfect master-piece of policy.— M. 

The secret was well kept, but it is not corre|t to say thjjt it was not commu- 
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BOOK VI. The chances of good or evil from the Malirattas, also, forced 
(;hap. viii, tlienieelves upon the attention of the British govcninient ; 

— and negotiations were carried on at Poonah, at the same 

those, which, at Hyderabad, were conducted to 
an issue deemed so exceedingly favourable. The negocia- 
tions, how^>vcr, attempted with the Malirattas, produced 
not equal results. The substance of the treaty negotiated 
at Hyderabad was communicated tlie Peshwa, both be- 
fore and after its conclusion. “And at both jjoriods,” 
says tlie Governor-General to the Court of Directors, “he 
expressed his entire approbation of the nature and ten- 
dency of tlic new engagements, as well in their operation 
upon tlie interests of the Mahratta empire, as upon those 
of the Nizam.” ^ On the otlier hand, Sir John Malcolm 
says, “ The measures taken at Hyderabad were regularly 
communicated to the Peshwa ; but that prince, either in- 
lluenced by his weak councillors, or acting under the con- 
trol of Dowlut llao Sindiah, obstinately continued to with- 
hold his formal consent to any acknowledgment of the 
right of the British government to arbitrate in his disunites 
with the court of Hyderabad.” - Of course, it may be said, 
the Governor-General knew best. It may also, however, 
with equal certainty be said, that he had the greatest 
temptation to lay on a colour; that if none except 
agreeable consequences were supposed to flow from his 
measures, tlie favour of his employers would be enlianced; 
that from this species of art, wliich had been amply prac- 
tised by his predecessors, Lord Monlington must have 
been a man far superior to Ills predecessors to stand always 
exempt ; and that Af* those expedients for^a colour, the 
two letters which have just been quoted appear to pre- 
sent us wdth instances. In the first place, when mention 
is made of the time whicli would be required for assem- 


iiif’Mtftij to the (^overniiwmt of Madras, of which (Jcneral Uarris was teiiiponi- 
rily the head. The iiitcmion was made known to him liy a de.sjwtc-h in tho 
secret department in July, Wellesley Despatehes, i. i;r2. Nor is it tnib.that 
it was not known to any but tlie Gf)vcnnnent, for Mimro, in a letter dated 
Seiit. nys, says, “ Tho Nizam has, either of liiin.selt^or by the interference of 
the supreme government, conceived the desi^m of breakini? tliein (Jiaymond'si 
force) altoj^Ttlier, or, at least, of disbandin*? all yie corps tliatare su^pccteil of 
beiiifjf under ITench influence. A stronff detachment has been formed at (jiin* 
toor tomarcli in ca.sc of necessity to ilyderahad. The sooner tJiey move, tho 
Ijctter; for no lim^ onglit to l>e lost in de.'jtroying tlds party, so liostile to our 
interests iu the neccan. Lifci. 202.— ^V. 

1 Letter, ut supra, parag, 24. * MalooliiTs Sketch, p. 244. 

f t 
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bliiig the army of the Carnatic, no mention whatsoever is BOOK VI. 
raa<ie of the disapprobation expressed by the Moiras cuap. vfn. 
council. In the next place, when the execution is de- — — 
scribed of the m'Jvasures taken for the destruction of the 
French corj)s in the service of the Nizam, the reluctance 
exhibited by the Nizam, when the crisis arrived, is not 
only covered with silence, but with a language which iin- 
.plies unititerruptcd alaefity and zeal. Beside tlie difhculty, 
in such a situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remain- 
ing long ignorant of such a general and importamP fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation ; for 
all the efforts of the Govern or-Oencral to draw the Mah- 
rattas into an intimate connexion with him, totally failed. 

And again ; as Sindiah, not the Peshwa, was at this time 
predominant over tlie Mahratta councils, the assent of the 
Peshwa liad little value ; and if presented to people igno- 
rant of the state of the facts, as e(piivalent to that of the 
Mahratta power, was only calculated to produce deception. 

It se'Ains to be affirmed, from private information, by Co- 
lonel Wilks, that both Simliah and the Peshwa, under alarm 
at the symptoms of ambition which at this moment distin- 
guished the movements of the British power, were actuated 
by favourable dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore ; 
but Siiidiali was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the Nortfe, which the English had an 
army ready to invade ; and the Peshwa beside the immi- 
nent danger to wlych tjie hostility of the English would 
expose him, had no liberty to act but as Sindiah directed. 

The Governor-General, accordingly, ♦wjien at last he found 
that assistance from the Mahrattas was not to bo obtained, 
encouraged by the ju’obability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved to proceed in his warlike operations 
without them.* 

* Hist. Slv 0 ti?hes, iii. 3G1— 3GG.-M. We have now hefore ns the whole of 
the instructions nddressed hy Lord Morniiujton to Co^riilnuT, the K(*si(knt at 
Poonati, iun\ are able to see how much of the statements on which the reflec- 
tions in the text are founded, are accurate. Ihefonnor arcpncorrect, the luUcr 
consequentlv, are in ipplicable. Fbe reduction of the French bri<rade was 
,conununicatcd to tlie court Poonah only when it hail actually taken place. 

Despatelics, i. 112. The corwent of the Peshwa to the moa Mire was never 
asked, and could not thercfiire be withheld. What was proposed and not ac- 
ceded to was, the estahlishnient of a subsidiary force at Poonah. Meside the 
jealousy awakened by this proposition, the I’csliwa was alarmed at the apparent 
intention of the llritish Ciovernment to compel the restoration of Nana Ftirna- 
vese to his ministerial functions. Despatidics, i. 118, 123, 252, &c. Althoiiijh 
he shortly afterwards became reconciled to Wm. So Cjpt. Grant observes 
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On the 18th of June, the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors wrote from England to the Governor-General 
in Council, that they had just received from his Majesty’s 
ministers information of a large armaijimeiit which bad 
sailed from Toulon on the 10th of the preceding month ; 
and that ^mid the various conjectures respecting its des- 
tination, it ‘was not conceived impossible that India might 
be the object of attack, by way*-of the Red Sea, or its 
coast, after conquest of Egypt ; or even,” the Directors 
add, if. by the Black Sea, or by Bussora. His Majesty’s 
ministers,” they continue, “have therefore informed us 
that immediate measures will be taken for a considerable 
augmentation of the European force in the East Indies : 
you may expect that not less than 4000 seasoned and 
disciplined troops, and perhaps a larger number, may be 
sent to the Company’s settlements with all possible expe- 
dition, part of which will, we trust, reach India not many 
months after the receipt of this despatch.” ^ 

It was not before the 18th of October, that the Gov^jnor- 
General first received authentic intelligence of the expedi- 
tion from Toulon, and the invasion of Egypt ; when his 
preparations against Tippoo were approaching maturity. 
The constituted authorities in England, under impression 
of the danger which the iiiviusion of India by so great an 
army would produce, gave , directions to the Governor- 
General, to make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be 
actually accumulating the means of seconding in vasion by 
the French. They seem not to liave regarded tlie pro- 
clamation at the Mi^upitius as satisfactory cvjdcncc of any 
such design ; of winch they express themselves in the 
following words : “We are unable to judge, whether this 
proclamation be in reality what its import declares to bo ; 
or intended merely as a feint, with a view to embroil us 

“ The sudden desire now evinced by the English to grant liiin a subsidiary 
force, (wliicli he had before applied for in vain); their frequent recoiumenda- 
tiuns to reinstate Nana Furnavese in the iniiiistry, and to remove Siiidiah from 
Toonah, led Bajeo Kao, whose views and information were bounded by narrow ^ 
limits, to sui»pose that the whole was a scheme of the detested Kuna, the ob- 
ject most dreaded, and therefore iippcnnost in lii% mind. Muhr. Ilist.’iii. I(i9. 
And, ulthougli lie ultimately was bribed by Tippoo, and persuaded by Sindiah 
to withhold his assistance, yet at this time lie pledged himself faithfully to ex- 
ecute the conditioiw of .subsisting ciigageinciits, and, on the prospect of u war 
with Tippoo, promised to afford him his aid. Ibid. 173.— W. 
i Printed Papers, jit supra, Nf . 1. 
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with Tippoo.” And they marked out unambiguous pro- BOOK VL 
parations for war, as the circumstaucs by which the* judg- chap, vm, 

meiit of their subordinates in India ought to be ^letermined. 

“ It is highly im^)robable,” they say, "that Tippoo should 1"^^* 
have entered into any league with the French, without 
some apparent preparation, on his part, of a hostile 
nature, in furtherance of their designs. IT such shall 
. have be^n the case, it would be neither prudent nor politic 
to wait for actual hostilities on his part.” Preparation 
for war, in the only sense which can here be appiied, is 
such an augmentation, or such a disposition, of the instru- 
ments of war, as, to some considerable degree, is both 
unusual, and increases the danger of the suspecting state. 

That any such augmentation or disposition of tlie instru- 
ments of war had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no 
evidence was ever produced ; while evidence to the con- 
trary a})pears in abundance.* Even with the permission 
which tlie alarm of the French expedition extorted from 
the pirectors, they thought proper to enjoin that in resort- 
•ing to hostilities, "the utmost discretion” should be 
used; "tliat wo may not,” they say, "be involved in a 
war in India, without the most inevitable necessity.” — 

That inevitable necessity existed, or any necessity at all, 
will not easily, after the first impartial exposition of the 
facts, be again alleged. Thp war might be advantageous, 
or it might be not advantageous. But the word must bo 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be denominated 
necessary. 

* “ It was supposoii,” (says Colonel Ucatson* p. 57) “ tliat Tippoo Siiltauii’s 
army Had siiffere«l cssentwlly, both in iinmtHTs and discipline, since the last 
war : his liinuiees were in <lisorder: his councils were pcr])]e.\ed b} discordant 
opinions ; and his s])ints ilejected and broken by the disaiiponitinent of his 
ho]ies of Kreneh jissistanec ; by the retreat of Zenmun Sluih ; by the failure of 
his iiitriKoos at tlie courts of Poonah and Hyderabad ; and by the unexain]ded 
vigour, alacrity, and extent of our military preparations.” “ Tipixa) Sultaun’s 
field army" (he says p. *204) “ was estimated at 47,470 flgliting men.’’— M. 

Col. Beatson argues only upon “ supposition hut, notwithstai^ing the 
assertion of the text, there is specific evidence that the forces of Tippoo had 
been augmented, and were in such a i>osition as rendered them capable of being 
directed at once to military aggression. 'J'lie Sultan’s whole force amounted 
, to between 70 and 80,000 men; of these, about 30,000 were in Seringa])atam, 
and its immediate environs ; the whole were in a state of activity and eflici- 
ency,* provided with guns,^iii(l baggage, and carriage cattle. Tip])()o was, no 
doubt, induced to hesitate, by his disappointment as to the succour he ex- 
))ected from the Trench, hut his intrigues at Poonah did not fail, and tins avus 
some eoiKsolation See Abstract of the pros.-nt State lof Tippoo Sultan, by 
Capt. Malcolm, Wellesley Despatches, A])pen, G5l ; also a paper of intelligence 
from Lord Clivc, p. W, 
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BOOK VI. On the last day of October, that is, in less than a 
CHAP. vni. fortnight after he was informed of the invasion of Egypt, 

tlie Governor-General received intelligence of the destniCr 

D98. tion of tlie French fleet by Sir Ilorati^ Nelson, at the 
mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding this decisive event; 
“ I did not,” he says, relax any part of the naval or 
military preparations which had been commenced under 
my orders ; — being still uncertain of the fato,. of the 
French army in Egypt, and ignorant whether an additional 
force plight not have been intended to co-o])erate with it 
in India, by the ordinary passage round the (.^apc of Good 
Hope.” ‘ The chance of the invasion of India, from either 
quarter, will not at the present moment be regarded as 
having been very great. It will not come up to the de- 
scription of what constituted an “inevitable necessity” 
for going to war with Tippoo. 

“The immaturity, however,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“of the Sultan's plans, formed, in Lord Wellesley’s opinion, 
the strongest reason for an immediate attack upon his 
possessions : but the delay, which was likely to occur in 
assembling the army on the coast of Coromandel, which 
had been reduced to a very low establishment, and was in 
a very divided and unequipped state, obliged him to alter 
it ; and he made no communication whatever to Tippoo 
Sultaun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at Madras and Bomliay, were complete ; 
and the alliance with the Nizam had not merely been 
restored, but rendered so efficient, as to sccui’c the full 
application of the resources of that Prince iu aid of the 
common cause.” * 

During all the time of these remarkable proceedings, it 
is singular that Tippoo was cither without the means, or 
without the inclination, of making any considerable addi- 
tion to his habitual state of equipment for war, and, with 
and a])pearance of insensibility to all that surrounded him, 
forbore even to remonstrate against the accumulation 
which was going forward of the instruments of his destruc- 
tion.® AVhen the beginning of November arrived, the 

’ Printed piijiCMS, nt supra, No. 8. 

2 Malcolm’s Sketch, p.254. 

3 The inertness of, 'l ippoo, as has been shown in the last note, is an un- 
foiiiulecl assertion, lie was tu*tively stren^dhening himself, both in his military 
arrangements, and by iiegutiatiyii with the Mtthruttus. The i)repiiration8 
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Governor-General thought the opportunity was ,now BOOK VI. 
favourable to exhibit his complaints. On the 8th of chap. vm. 

that month, he addressed a letter to the Siiltaif, in which 

the expressions VNi^re conciliatory, ratlier than hostile, but 
in which he informs him of the connexion which lie was 
aware had been formed between him and tkfe French, 

“Whom you know,” says he, “to be the inveterate ene- 
piies of tbo Company, atfd to be now engaged in an unjust 
war with tlio British nation.” lie tlien gives him a lecture 
on French princi[)les ; which will be appealed to hereafter 
as a monument of the times. “It appears not,” he adds, 

“ either necessary or proper, that I should any longer con- 
ceal from you the surprise and concern with which I per- 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the ruinous 
consecpicnccs of a connexion, which threatens, not only to 
subvert the foundations of friendship between you and 
the Company, but to introduce, into the heart of your 
kingdom, the principles of anarchy and confusion; to 
shake jour own authority ; and to destroy the religion 
^vllich you r(5vere.” On the disposition of the Company 
to preserve inviolate the obligations imposed by the rela- 
tion of amity and peace, the Governor-General cited the 
remarkable instance which had recently occurred; of a 
district of country to which, though possessed by the 
Com[)any, the Sultan laid clakn, and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually cliosen, 
restitution had beeii ma(Jo. As the result of these pre- 
mises, the Governor-General ju’oposed to send to him a 
British officer, whom he already kue\\^ to communicate to 
him, on the part of the English, and of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, their allies, the plan which, in their opinion, was 
calculated “ to remove all existing distrust and suspicion, 
and to establish peace and good understanding on the most 
durable foundations.” * 

Of the terms which, at different periods, the Governor- 
General was disposed to allow Tippoo Sultaun, ho himself 
has given a very instructive history, in his letter to the 


aj^ainst him, confined to the re-organization of the Madras army, were not of 
a natiiro to inspire any particular alarm, or to call for reu^onstrance ; they 
were entirely (lefensive.— W. 

• Letter from Lord Morniggion to Tippoo Su""" 
p. ‘2-1.— M. Despatches i. 326.— W. 
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BOOK IV. Court of Directors, under date the 3rd of August, 1709.^ 
CHAP. VIII. What was tlie extent of his views in relation to the 

attack which he was so eager to make, immediately after 

he first received intelligence of the fo/clish proclamation 
at the Isle of France, ho has no where disclosed. * When 
he foutuKdic execution of this design impossible, and how 
much time it would re(piire to put the army in a con- 
dition for action, he would, he sajs, have been ‘‘’contented 
with any adjustment which offered a reasonable prospect of 
dota'ohing Tippoo from his connexion with the French ; 
and that, “in the arrangement which then occurred to 
him, his views were limited to the establishment of per- 
manent residents, on the jiart of the Comi)any, and of 
the allies, at Seringapatam, to the dismission of all the 
French then in the Snltaim’s service, and to the perpetual 
exclusion of the French from his armies and dominions.” 

Before preferring these demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic to place the armies in a ])osture for 
action ; and to take measures for lessening the chances of 
evil, as well as improving the chances of good, at the 
hands of the Ki/am and the Mahrattas. The month of 
November liad tlius arrived before he was ready to make 
his first communication. But, at that time ihe French 
had invaded Egypt, which appeared to increase the dan- 
gers of the English domkiion in India; on the other 
hand, the military preparations of the English were 
advancing to maturity on a great scjile, the French party 
at Hyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Ni/am’s 
country were, by fho late arrangement, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Company’s servants, and the English now 
had power to enforce whatever demands they might think 
proper to advance. The Governor-Ccncral, therefore, 
resolved not to content himself with the terms which, 
without having communicated them, he would have 

' See the pajwrs relatiiiK to East India Affairs, printed l>y order of tlie House 
of Commons in the year IMOO. 

2 Non-ae(iiiaintiiiK*e witli documents is not equivalent to non-existencc. 
Lord Mornin^ton’s views, in his propoNCd ]ilan of iinmediute athick, were |)e- 
tailed by him to the aiitliorities in Kngland. ^ His main ohjeel was to compel 
Tippoo to cede his territories in Malabar, so as to cut, off his eoifnminicatiou 
with the .sea-coast and the French ; to exact from him indeinnifie;ition for tiie 
expenses of the armament, and to insist upon his receiving an English Kesideiit 
at his capital. 'Letter to Dundas. ])esp;itclies, i. H2. To the>e terms he still 
adhered when tlie pros^iect of hostilities heeamejnore imminent, as is noticed 
lu the text, and is justly UGmitted that they were not extravagant.— W. 
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thought sufficient for all necessary purposes before^ If, BOOK VI. 
however, the real ground of the war was not the love of chap. viii. 

conquest, which was so fervently disclaimed, *but the ' - 

chance of dangers from the power of Tippoo, as was the 
grand pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued to the Company was a rciison, not fo** war, but 
peace. The additional chance of invasion, by the presence 
in Egyp<? of the French, presented, as far as it went, 
a demand for additional security, lint that chaiice was to 
bo weighed, and its value ascertained. Except to ad eye 
surrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which 
saw its object hideously enlarged, it could not appear to 
be great. Besides, as the British goveritincnt would not 
long remain without a grand effort to expel the enemy 
from Egypt, the Company miglit have quietly rested on 
its guard, without incurring the mischievous expenditure, 
not to speak of any more of the dete.stablo consequences 
of actual war, at least for a little time, till they understood 
what \vas the result of the measures adopted against the 
iilvaders of Egypt, and whether a few months would not 
set India free from any danger on account of the French. 

However, the terms, beyond which the Governor-General 
did not think as yet of proceeding, were not extravagant. 

Besides the conditions first meditated, he meant to de- 
mand the cession of Canara, a maritime province on the 
western coast, which appeared to facilitate the communi- 
cation of Tippoo with the French ; but to allow him an 
equivalent in some other quarter distant from the coast. 

Tins, then, in the opinion of the (iivernor-General, who 
now felt himself in a condition to enforce any demand, 
and whose apprehension from French invasion, and the 
rooted enmity of Tippoo, was then at its height, was all 
the security, as against Ti^jpoo, which the British interests 
really required. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more security, every addition which was made to the 
sacriffees exacted of the hated foe, was made either in the 
spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest; for no 
(5ther solution remains. 

The Governor-General professes, and with all the marks 
of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that Tippoo, 
overawed by the discomfiture of the French fleet in 
Egypt, by the ascenllancy of the English at Hyderabad, 
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the strength of tlie English array, and an English fleet on 
the coast of Malabar, would accede to the terms which he 
meant to propose, and that the calamities of war might 
still be avoided. For the purpose of accelerating mea- 
sures, whether of a pacific or hostile description, ho 
thought iiJ^ expedient to be near the scene, and in a letter 
dated the 10th of December, acquainted the Sultan with 
his intention of repairing shortly‘to Madras. He arrived 
on the 31st of the same month, and found waiting for him 
an afiswer from Ti 2 )poo. 

In the letter of the Sultan, the expressions were not 
less pacific than those of the Governor-General. He de- 
clares the liighest satisfaction at the naval victory gained 
on the coast of Egypt by the English over the French ; 
the former of whom he describes as possessing almost 
every virtue, the latter every vice. The charge which 
had been iiiged by the Governor-General, of soliciting a 
hostile connexion with the French, he endeavours to 
answer thus ; “ In this Sircar (state) there is a mercantile 
tribe, who employ themselves in trading by sea and land. 
Their agents purchased a two-masted vessel, and having 
loaded her with rice, ileparted with a view to traffic. It 
happened that she went to the Mauritius, from whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of whom ten 
or twelve were artificers, and the rest sci’vants, came hero 
in search of employment. Such as chose to take service 
were entertained, and the remainder departed beyond the 
confines of this Sircar : and the French, who are full of 
vice and deceit, hayCi. perhaps taken advantage of the de- 
parture of tlie ship to [)ut about reports with the view to 
ruffle the minds of both Sircars.” He then made protes- 
tation of his earnest desire to preserve and to strengthen 
the bands of peace between himself and the Company ; 
described his own occupations as all in the highest degree 
pacific; and added, “In this case, the allusion to war in 
your friendly letter, and the following passage, namely, 
that pnidrnee required that both the Company and their 
allies should adopt certain measures of precautmi and self- 
defence, have given me the greatest surprise.” ‘As the 
proposition of sending to him a deputy, and opening a 
negotiation, appeared to imply, that new sacrifices were 
to be exacted of him, ke appealed to the existing treaty, 
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as affording the proper and adequate adjustment of the BOOK VI. 
rights and interests of the contracting parties ; and said, chap. viu. 

“ I cannot imagine that means more effectual than those 

can be adopted, for giving stability to the foundations of 
friends! lip and harmony, promoting the security of states, 
or the welfare and advantage of all parties.” * This letter 
the Governor-General regarded as marked by prevarication 
and falsehood, in respect to his intercourse with tho 
French ; and by criminal evasion, in regard to tho mode- 
rate and amicable proposition for opening a negotiation. 

He replied, accordingly, by a letter, dated the 0th of 
January, 1799, in which he described the embassy to tho 
Isle of France ; and explicitly declared, that the new en- 
gagements into which ho affirmed that Tippoo had thus 
entered with the enemies of the allies, rc(piirod a new 
arrangement for their security, lie recommended that 
only one day should be taken to reply to this letter ; in- 
timating that dangerous conseipienccs might result from 
a gicater delay,- That time might not be wanting for tho 
campaign before the commencement of the rains, was the 
motive which impelled the Governor-General to hasten ; 
and, beside tho established practice, and invetei’ate habits 
of Oriental courts, the same circumstance afforded a strong 
motive to the Sultan to make use of every expedient for 
delay. 

The end of January approached, and an answer from 
tho Sultan had not yet arrived. This was interpreted 
contempt and obstinacy. It is even assigncil as proof of 
more determined enmity than was previously supposed. 

The ai’iuy was now irresistible. “On thc.se grounds,” says 
the Governor-General, “towards tho close of the month of 
January, 1799, my intention was to have required from 
Tippoo Sultaun, in addition to the terms already stated, 
the payment of a considerable sum of money, as an in- 
demnification for the expense to which his hostile aad 
treaclterous conduct had subjected the allies.-^ 

* Printcil ])ai)ers, ut supra, No. 8, inclosiin*, No. 4. 

Ibid. No. 0 .— >1. Dosjmti’lie.s, i.31)4. It Is essential to remark, tliat the 
only To]»ie^n whieli an iiiiiiiediiito reply i.s insisted on is Tipi)oo's eon.seiit to 
receive the Knu'lisli envoy.— W. 

“ i.etter fi-om the (loveriior-General to the Conri of Directors, dated 3rd 
August, 17‘jy, ut supra.— M. Du the liith of .laiiiiary a lottir was addressed 
by Lord Mornin^^ton to Ti\ipoo .Sultan, forwurdinj; to him one from tlic Km- 
peror of lurkey, “ warning the Sultan against ^ connexioi^with the French, 
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BOOK VI, Before the 3r(I of February, Lord Morniugtpn received 
CHAP. vm. intelligence that Tippoo had had prepared two native 

vakeels, who, together with one of the French officers who 

1799. had lately arrived from the Isle of France, were waiting 
at Tranquebar, to embark on a mission to the Executive 
Directory^of France. -Tliis cannot be regarded as a very 
extraordinary proceeding in a prince wlioknew that a vast 
army had been levied against hjpi before any complaint 
had been preferred, or so much as an explanation asked, 
of Iqs conduct ; and might by himself have been repre- 
sented, with surely not less plausibility than, by the Eng- 
lish, their preparations for attack, as a proceeding purely 
defensive, and imperiously called for by the dangers with 
which he was conspicuously threatened.* At this time, 
ho^\ever, the Governor-General determined to sus})end all 
negotiation, until the united forces of the Company and 
their allies should, to use his own expressions, “have made 
such an impression on the territories of Mysore, as might 
give full etiect to our just representations.^’ 

On the 3rd of February, his Lordship despatched his 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory of 
Mysore, with the army which had been assembled at 
Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with the Bom- 
bay army from Malabar ; while at the same time he gave 
intimation to the allied coints, and the Jh’itish admiral 
on the coast, that he now considered the Company as at 
war with Tippoo Sultan. 

Another addition was now made te the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing le.ss was to be exacted of 
the Sultan, than a* cession of his maritime provinces in 
perpetuity to the English; an ecpial territory on their 


and exliortiri)? him to renounce all intercourse with them/’ offering al.so the 
mediation of tlie Porte in case of any disagreement between Tippoo and the 
Kiylish, Lord MorniiiKton again urged n)Hm Tippfjo the recepti«>n of an um- 
ba-sador “ who will 1)C empowered to ciinclnde the detlnitc arrangcm(;ut of all 
ditVerenc( 3 s” between the Sultan and the allies. The condition of an answer 
therefore “ in one day,” had not been insi.sted on. In fact, tlie proiiosition to 
Si nd an aniba.ssador liad been tliriee repeated, and as no answer hail arrived by 
the 3nl of Kebnmry, the objects of the Sultan could not be mi.snnder.stood. it 
WHS expressly in anticipation of tiiis policy, aad with a view to defaat it, that 
the (loveriior-Ciencral directed the first movements to be made. Despatches, 
i. 426.- W. 

• It wa.s at an(' rate a proof that he sought to repel those dangers by force, 
not avert them by conciliation.— VV. 

a Letter, 20th March, 170% ut supra. 
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respective frontiers to each of the allies, amounting to about BOOK VL 
the fourth part of his dominions, and a crore and a'lialf ciiai*. vin. 

of rupees. But, in the second place, if any decisive ad- 

vantage sliould be.^obtaiiied in the field, or the war should 
be advanced to the opening of the batteries upon Seringa- 
patam, the General was not to content himself with 
less tlian the cession of one whole half of the territories 
of wliicli.tlie Sultan was>in possession at the commence- 
ment of tlio war, the relinquishment of all claim to any 
of the [daces on the frontiers of the Company and Aieir 
allies, about which there was any dispute, and the pay- 
ment of two crorcs of sicca rupees. The dismission of 
all Europeans belonging to any country at war with the 
English, tlie renunciation of all connexion with the French, 
an engageuiciit never to retain any individual of that 
nation in his service, or even to permit him to reside 
within his dominions, to receive at his court a permanent 
ambassador from each of the allies, to keep with each of 
tlicin an ambassador of his own, and to give up certain 
forts and liostages as security for the execution of the 
treaty : tlicse wore articles common to this, with the 
former catalogue of terms.^ 

On the 13th of February, the Governor-General received 
a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknowledging the 
receipt of his letters, he desires, as he is going upon a 
hunting excursion, in which ho frequently indulged, that 
he Avould send tlie deputy (about whom his friendly j)en 
had repeatedly written), slightly attended. This consent^ 
which was s\illiciently cold and uugrt^ci^ous, the Governor- 
General describes, as reluctant and insidious; and he 
answered it by referring him to General J [arris, to whom 
all his communications were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted througli that General, who 
had orders to forward it to the Sultan on the same day on 
which the army should pass the frontier. • 

The* army, now iissernbled at Velore, exceeded 20,000 
men, whereof 2035 were cavalry, and 4381 Euro[)eans : it 
vvas joiiKHl, before the commencement of its march, by 
the whole of the British detachment serving with tho 
Nizam, 0500 strong, by almost an c(p’al number of the 

1 Inclosurcs A. and B. of the Oov .-Gen.'s Letter to the Commander*in* 

Chief, dated 'i'ind January, 1799.— M. See alsojPcspatches^i. 454.— W. 
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J:;OOK VI. Nizam’s infantry, including a portion of Sepoys lately 
ctiAP. vin. comiiianded by the French, but now by British officers, 
and a largo body of cavalry ; “an army,” than which, says 
the Governor-General, one “more conjpletely appointed, 
more amply and liberally supplied in every department, 
or more perfect in its discipline, and in the acknowledged 
experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took the 
field in India.” The army of the western coastj equal in 
excellence, assembled at Cananore, under General Stuart, 
amoniitcd to (>120 fighting men, of whom 1017 were 
Europeans : and a force, described as considerable, but of 
which the amount is not specified, under Colonels Read 
and Brown, were to join or co-operate with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief from the southern districts of the Car- 
natic and ^lysorc. All this was directed against the 
chieftain of Mysore, who, six years before, was stripped of 
one lialf of his dominions ; and left in possession of a 
territory yielding a revenue of little more than a crore of 
rupees, or one million sterling ; while the revenue of the 
Anglo-Indian government alone, without s[)eaking of that 
of its ally, exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent 
the petty prince of a petty country must have been sup- 
posed to possess ! ‘ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of General 
Stuart, marched from Cananore on the 21st of February ; 
it arrived at the head of the Poodicheri’um Ghaut on the 
Sfith of the same mouth ; and took post at Seedapore and 
Seedasere, on the 2nd of Marct, where it botli [)rotected 
the large su])plies jvhich had been collected in the district 
of Coorg, and could readily communicate with the main 
army as it approached to Scringapatam. General Harris 
entered the Mysore territory on the fith of March, and 
commenced his operations by the reduction of several 
forts upon the frontier; of which none made any con- 
siderable resistance ; and some made no j’esistance at all. 

At the time when the Britisli General passed the 


* “ The victories of tlie Marquis Conuvallis (says Col. llcatson, i. 47) hall 
greatly facilitiitcd any future plan of opcrati^i against the; power of Tippoo 
Sulraun. liy diiiiinisliing hi» resources, uml increasing out' turn, they hud 
produced a twofold efloct. And tlie extension of our froutiei-, hy the addition 
of the liariMmaiil and Salem districts, and a thorough knowledge of the de- 
fences of Scringapatam, and of the routes leading to that city, wcrccousidevcd 
at that moment as iucstimabk advantages,” 
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casicrn frontier of Mysore, Tippoo was supposed to be BOOK VI. 
encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was expeefcd to chap. viii. 

move in the direction of Bangalore, for the purpose of 

op 2 )osing the progress of the army. Having succeeded in 
raising this expectation, he left his camp near Senapatam, 
on the 28th of February, taking with him the principal 
part of his army; and on the morning of the 5th of 
March, a large encampment was observed by General 
Stuart, forming between him and Periapatam, a town 
about seven miles <listant from Seedasere. On the morn- 
ing of the 6th, little intelligence was yet obtained of the 
amount of tlie enemy, or the meaning of their appear- 
ance ; and General Hartley, the second in command, went 
forward to reconnoiti'e. From his hill of observation, at 
day-break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion ; the country, however, was covered with jungle ; 
the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impossible to judge 
correctly either of their numbers or object. Between the 
hours of nine and ten, the enemy had penetrated with so 
much’ secrecy and expedition through the jungle, that 
they attacked the front and rear of the British advanced 
position at almost the same instant. 

The nature of the country had induced General Stuart 
to place the army in several divisions. Three native bat- 
talions, under Colonel ^Iontri)sor, were posted at Seeda- 
sere, to which another battalion was added, after the appear- 
ance of the enemy on the ^th : the main body of tlie army, 
with the park and provisions, remained at Secdaporc and 
Ahmootenar, the first ciglit miles, the latter twelve, in rear 
of the advaiiced position. General Hartley remained to 
aid in repelling the attack. The best i)osition of which 
the circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 
of Sepoys, though comjdetcly surrounded, and contending 
not only with a great disparity of numbers, but other un- 
hivourable circumstances, defended themselves with auch 
detehnined gallantry, that the Sultan’s troops were unable 
to break them. The General hastened forward with the 
•rest of the army, excepting the fourth corps, which, being 
posted at some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a 
column of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not till 
half-past two, however, that he arrived in si^ht of the divi- 
sion of the enemy which had penetrated the roar. It 
VOL. VI. • 
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BOOK VI. withstood and answered a brisk fire of niusqnctry, for 
CHAP. VIII. abou<i half an hour ; but then fled with precipitation 

through the jungles, to join the rest of the army to which 

1799. bclongcil. The General now advanced to join Montresor 
and his brave companions. The men had for more than 
six hours been engaged with a superior enemy ; were spent 
with fatigue; and their ammunition was almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with tli^ General was tjic signal 
for the enemy to intermit tlic attack, which till this time' 
they (had upheld in front; and at twenty minutes past 
three they were retiring in all directions. General Stuart, 
apprcliending a return of the enemy, whicli miglit place 
them in his rear, and perhaps in possession of the great 
magazine of rice collected by the Ooorg Raja,^ deemed it 
of more importance to concentrate his army at Seedapore, 
than to maintain the position of Seedascre, whicli was 
chiefly useful, as the only spot from which tlie signals, 
concerted between the two armies, could be observed. The 
killed, ^younded, and missing, according to tlie regimental 
returns, in the British army, were only 14‘h The Idss of 
the enemy was no doubt considerable. Tippoo remained 
in his camp at Periapatam till the 11th, desiring, but 
afraid, to strike a second blow; and arrived at Serijigapa- 
tam on the 14th, whence he hastened to meet the army 
approaching from the east. 

So littk^, in truth, did the ’Governor-General respect the 
power of the Sultan, that the plan u})on which he deter- 
mined implied a confidence in thfe inability that prince 
to offer almost any obstruction to the army which w^as 
sent to destroy hiAi.* It was planned, that it should not 
wait to reduce any of the intermediate forts between the ‘ 
frontier and the capital of the Sultan, or to form a clear 
line of communication, but march directly upon Seringa- 
patam, and Ijy a single blow terminate the contest. 

Governor-General, amid the talents for command 
which he possessed in a very unusual degree, displayed two 
qualities of primary importance : he has seldom been 
surpassed in the skill with which he made choice of his* 
instruments : and having made chokie of his instruments, 

1 The Raja aecftniparfled General Stuart, and was present with him in the 
haltle; wiikh he deserihed with vast aduiiratiun, in a letter to the Governor- 
Gcntnil, quoted by Col. Wilks.^ 
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he oommuuicateJ to them, with full ami unsparing hands, l^OOK VI. 
the powers wliich were necessary for the end they '^ero chap. vm. 

employed to accomplish. General Harris was n^t only in- 

vested with unrestricted military powers, but was au- 
thorized to exert all the civil authority which would have 
belonged to the Governor-General himself, in his situation. 

His instructions embraced the two sets of terms, to which, 
in two e^vents, the Govc^ior-Gencral determined, upon the 
march of the army, to elevate his demands. And he was 
further pi’ovided with a political and diplomatic coijimis- 
sion. Tliis was composed of the Honourable Colonel 
Wellesley, Lieutenant (Joloncl Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain ]\[acaulay as their secretary. The 
commission was not entitled to act, excej)t in obedience to 
the orders of the General.’^ 

The army was not ready to make its first unitcfl move- 
ment on the enemy’s ground before the !)th of ]\rarch ; 
within one day of the time which the Commander, in his 
orders to General Stuart, had described, as the latest 
liioment at which ho could with safety arrive at Seringa- 
patam. The Rritisli army was overloaded with equip- 
ments ; it carried an enormous train of battering cannon for 
the siege of Seringapatam ; it required a prodigious mass of 
vehicles for the provisions and storcsof a campaign to be car- 
ried on without an open line of communication ; to all this 
was added the cumbrous baggage of the Nizam’s army, a liost 
of brinjarries, and the innumerable followers of the camp. 

No sufficient measures wbre prepared for the orderly move- 
ment of this vast, unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges 
tliat such me.asurcs were impossible. * ff so ; cither this was 
one of the most rash and hazarcUius expeditions that ever 
was underbiken ; or the B?*itisli leadei’s must liave counted 
upon a wonderful inferiority, either of means or of under- 
standing, on the part of their foe. Assuredly, had an 
enemy, with any thing like an adequate force, emi)l(i;^^ed 
hinij^lf with any considerable degree of activity and skill, 
in making war upon the movement of this disorderly 
•mass, which it was by no means possible to cover with the 
troopsj it is hardly probable that ho would not have i*e- 
tarded it till the commencement oi the rains ; and so 

> For a full acroiint of tlic objects of the commission. Sec Letter to Gene- 
ral Harris, 221111 Feb. Hespiilchcs, i. W. ^ 
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BOOK VI. harassed the infantry, and worn out the cavalry, that a 
CHAP. vni. great portion of the baggage, stores, and ammunition 

would have fallen into his hands. The great thing to bo 

dreaded, in marching at once to Seringapatam, without 
regard to the communication behind, was famine. This 
evil was all but incurred ; and nearly the whole of the 
draught and carriage bullocks died, though the arrival of 
the army was probably not retarded a single day by the 
efforts of the enemy. 

So^^ great Avas the confusion, even on the first day’s 
march, that the army halted on the 11th, to see if a remedy 
could in any degree be ap})lied. It moved on the 1 litli, but 
with so little improvement, that it halted again on the 13th. 

From Bangalore, within sight of which, now dismantled, 
the army encamped on the 14th, there were three roads 
by which it could march upon Seringapatam. The ex- 
pectation of the enemy was, that the British would occupy 
and repair Bangalore, form a line of communication in the 
same manner as before, and advance by the middle and 
shortest of the roads. 

The confusion of the march was so great, that the Bri- 
tish army halted a third time on the l.'lth ; and destroyed 
as much of the mass of stores as it Avas sup[)osed that by 
any ])ossibility the exigencies of the service AV(juld alloAV. 
On the 18 th, it again halted a fourth day ; and “ the loss 
of pOAvder, shot, and other military stores, had already 
been so considerable, as to excite some degree ol’ alarm, at 
this early period of the campaign.” ^ 

Of the roads leading to Seringapatam, the Southern, by 
Kaunkanhully, Avas that selected for the advance of the 
British army ; and so aa'^U had the design been disguised, 
that Avhile the forage on the expected route had been com- 
pletely destroyed, it Avas still preserved upon this. No 
memorable incident occurred from tlio time Avlien the 
army entered the Kaunkanhully route on the Kith, till it 
reached the tanks at Achel, betAvecn Kaunkanhully and 
Sultanpet. These tanks w'ere of so much importance, that 
“the destruction of them,” .says Colonel WUk.s, “ in 1701 , 
had compelled Lord CornAvallis to make the longer march, 

the injurious effects of Avhich, on his exhausted cattle, 

d 

0 ^ 

1 'J hese are the words of two distin^uislied olllcers of the same army ; Beat- 
son, j;. 05, and AVilks, lii, 407. 
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were sensiJbly and severely felt during the remainder of BOOK VI. 
the campaign.” Of a similar destruction, that intelHgent ciup.vm. 

officer adds, “the consequences on this occasion would ' 

have been still ir^re injurious than those experienced in 
1701.” It was by the merest accident, that this fatal 
event was prevented. A detachment sent forward on the 
night of the 21st, arrived not till the breaches were made 
in the embankment, and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When tlie Sultan, after his return from the attackmpon 
General Stuart, left his capital to meet the advancing 
army, he made his first movement on the middle road, 
but being soon made acquainted with its true direction, 
he deviated by his right to Malvilly, and encamped on the 
18th, at the Madoor river, where he was joined by the two 
corps of his army, which had been left during his absence 
to hang upon tlio Britisli line. “The southern road,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “from this river, to the point where General 
Harris first entered it, presented numerous situations 
where the advance of the British army might have been 
obstructed, and at least materially delayed, by steady 
troops, without any risk of disaster to themselves.” What 
is more remarkable, Tippoo, as we are told by the same 
high authority, “after examining and occupying the finest 
imaginable position for opposing the passage of the river 
in front, and placing beyond it a strong corps to operate 
at the same time on liis enemy’s right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open rear and a secure retreat 
from both positions, abandoned the ^intention of giving 
battle on this ground; ” and determined to fight on ground, 
about two miles from Malvilly, which, among other advan- 
tages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, gave them, 
during the intended action, the most convenient cover for 
their unwieldy impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them to«tho 
Madoor river on the 24th, where they learned the particu- 
lars of the march which had been made by the Sultan 
•upon General Stuart ; and on the evening of the 27th, on 
approaching the intended ground of encampment to tho 
westward of Malvilly they espied tho aijny of tho Sultan, 
at a few miles’ distance, drawn up on a height. As tho 
first grand object of the Generaliwas, to (j^rry his equip- 
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BOOK VI. moiits safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
CHAP, vm neither to seek nor avoid an action. The advanced piquets, 

however, being attacked by the enemy, and more troops 

I <99. being sent to their aid, a general actif'ii came on. The 
British army under General Harris formed the right wing; 
the Nizam’s army with the 33rd regiment, under Colonel 
AVelleslcy, formed the left. On the right wing, which had 
deployed into line, and begun to advance, an opening 
between two brigades, produced by the ground, tempted 
the Stdtan. He advanced in person with a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort wiis against the 
Europeans ; coolly directed ; and executed with so much 
spirit, that many of the horsemen fell on the bayonets. 
But it produced not so much as a momentary disorder in 
the ranks ; and the line advancing in such a manner as to 
outflank the enemy’s left, his guns were soon after with- 
di'awii from the heights. The cushoons of the Sultan 
faced Colonel Wellesley witli some steadiness, till within 
sixty yards, when, the 33rd regiment quickening step, they 
gave way ; and Colonel Floyd, seizing the critical moment, 
charged them with his cavalry, and destroyed tliem to a 
man. The eflicient state of the Sultan’s equipments, and 
the deplorable state of the British, admitted not an idea 
of pursuit. The loss of the English was sixty-nine men, 
that of the Sultan, more than a thousand. 

Immediately after this injudicious afliiir, tire Sultan 
inarched, with a design to place himself on tlie rear of Ge- 
neral Hai’ris, during the remainder of liis march to 
Seringapatam. Buf. .h^ expected him to advance on the’ 
same road which had been taken by Lord Cornwallis in 
1701. As it was anticipated that the forage on this road 
would be completely destroyed, the project had for some 
time been contemplated of crossing the Cavery at Sosilla, 
about fifteen miles east of Seringapatam, if the ford, upon 
examination, should appear to bo practicable. The success 
was complete, and the battering train, with the last of the 
army, was over on the 30th, while the enemy was at a 
distance, looking for them in a different direction. This 
last disappointment struck a damp to the heart ’of the 
Sultan. Having received the whole of his princi])al officers, 
‘‘Wo have arrived,” said he, “ at our last stage ; what is 
your determirritiou 1 ” c “To die along with you,” was the 
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unanimous reply. ^ It was the opinion of this meeting of BOOK VI. 
Tippoo and his friends, that General Harris woulfl not 
make his attack on the southern side of the fort, but 
would cross over\into the island. The determination was, 
to meet him on his route, and find cither victory or death. 

The Sultan and his friends took a most affecting leave, as 
if for the last time in this world, and all were bathed in 
.tears. ‘It was easy for the Sultan, whose equipments were 
in order, to anticipate the approach of the English. He 
crossed at the ford of Arakcrry, and took up the intended 
l)Ositi()n near the village of Chendgal. It was not, how- 
ever, the intention of the English General to cross into 
the island ; and when, instead of pointing to the fords, he 
made a circuit to the left, to avoid some inconvenieiit 
marching, and reach the ground occupied by General 
Abercromby in 1 792, the Sultan, whose dispositions were 
not calculated for such a movement, ventured not to make 
opposition ; and the English army took up its ground for 
the siege of the capital, on the 5th day of April, exactly one 
month after it passed the enemy’s frontier ; having advanced 
at the rate of nut seven miles a day on enemy’s ground, and 
not five miles a day from the commencement or its march. 

A new line of intrenchments had been constructed on 
this side of the fort, which, reaching from the Dowlut 
Bang to the Periapatam bridge, and within six or seven 
hundred yards of the walls, avoided the fault of the 
redoubts in 1792,. distant too far to bo supported by the 
guns of the fort. Between these works and the river, the 
intantry of Ti})poo was now encampeiJ. To save the Bri- 
tish camp from annoyance, and advance some ])Osts, an 
attack was ordered the same evening under Colonels 
Wellesley and Shaw, outlie part of the enemy, occupying a 
water-course in front. It failed, not without loss.- But 
‘ Wilks, iii. 414. 

2 Tins iilTuir, of no^'roat importance at the time, had risen into som^ inte- 
rest Uy circumstances said to have been connected with it, and the celebrity of 
the flvBt-named of the otlicers employed. As stated by Ool. Gui wood, it was 

(i i:. .. Thn .iP 


entering it, assailed on every .v « — j — 

circumstance, joined to the extreme darkness of the night, the badness of the 
grounil, and the uncertainty of tlie enemy’s position, yttre inducements to 
conftiie the operations to tlie object of causing a diversion to Col. Shaw’s at- 
tack, and to ijostpunc any fiirtlicr attempt iitllil a more favourable opportunity 
should occur. I)ispatclie;j of the Duke of Wellington, 1. 23. General Har- 
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BOOK VI. next morning a force was sent, which the party of the 
CHAP. vni. enemy could not resist ; and strong advanced posts were 
establishecj within 1800 yards of the fort, with their left 
on the river, and their right on Sultanpe^:. 

On the Gth, General Floyd, with four regiments of ca- 
valry, and the greater part of the left wing of the army, 
marched for the purpose of bringing on General Stuart ; a 
proceeding, which the cavalry anfl part of the in&ntry of 
the Sultan marched at the same time to impede. The 
junct^pn was made on the 14th; the active and well- 
conducted exertions of the Sultan’s cavalry having pro- 
duced no other effect than the necessity of a little more 
caution, and a little more time. And on the next day the 
Bombay army, having crossed the river to the north, oc- 
cupied a ground in continuation of the line of General 
Harris, with a view particularly to the enfilade both of 
the face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

On the 9th, Tippoo, who had not before made any 
answer to the letter of the Governor-General, forwarded 
to him when the army crossed his frontier, sent to Ge*- 
neral Harris a letter, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : 

^^Tho Governor-General, Lord ^lornington, Baliaudcr, 
sent me a letter, copy of which is enclosed: you will 
understand it. 1 have adhered firmly to treaties : what 
then is the meaning of the advance of the Englisli armies, 
and the occurrence of hostilities! Inform me.— What 
need I say more V' * ’ ^ 

The British commander replied in the following terms : 

“ lO^A 1799. 

‘‘Your letter, enclosing copies of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s letter, has been received. For tlie advance of the 
English and allied amiic.s, and for the actual hostilities, 
I refer you to the several letters of the Governor- 


ris’s account, from his private diary, nins thus : Gth April.— Pteimilued under 
Kreat anxiety until near twelve at nipht, from the. fear our troops luid fired on „ 
each other. Near twelve, Col. Wellesley came to ray tent', in a good deal of 
agitation, to say that he liad not earned the Tofe.. It ])roved that fhe 33rd, 
with which he attacked, got into confusion, and could not be formed, W'hich 
was a great i)ity, as it must Ikj particularly unpleasant to him. Life of Lord 
Harris, j. 29.'). On tin* following day the attack upon tlie Tope was renewed, 
tinder the command of Col. Wellesley, and the post was carried in less than 
twenty minutes. Ibid. 297.— W# 
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General, which are sufficiently explanatory on the ^ub- BOOK VI. 
ject.” CHAP. v;ii. 

On the 16th was made an alarming discovery. The 

General, in his letter to Lord Mornington, dated the 18th, 
says : “ On measuring the bags, to ascertain what rice they 
really contained, they were found so much diminished by 
loss or fraud, that eighteen days* provision, /or the f ghting 
meHj at Jmff allowance^ all that remains in camp. Our 
supplies must, therefore, arrive before the 6th of May, to 
save us from extreme distress.” * ’• 

On the 17th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy wcj’e dislodged 
from a ground commanding that which was intended for 
the aijproaclies and batteries of General Stuart ; the troops 
were established under a good cover within 1000 yards of 
the western angle of the fort ; and while the enemy*s 
attention was engaged with these operations, the bed of a 
water-course was seized on the southern side, which 
formed a i)arallel at an equal distance from the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of the 
greatest solicitude, and every thing was to be done for the 
purpose of hastening the arrival of the two corps, which 
were expected to bring a supply from Coimbetore and 
Baramahl. To conduct them. General Floyd marched on 
the 19th toward the Caveriporain pass, with the whole of 
tlic regular cavalry, yie whole of Nizam All’s cavalry, and 
and a brigade of infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, 
and all the superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several events. A battery opened 
from the northern bank on the enfilade of the south- 
western face, and of the enemy’s intrenchmeut on the 
southern side of the river The enemy were dislodged 

• In the Diary of General Harris the circuinstaiucs are thus recordijd, 

“ IGth. I am sorry to add, that this day, on measuring our rice, to ascertain 
tlic exact quantity in store, we discovered, tliat, from loss or fraud, the bags 


country, but we Imvo no jneans|o convey or escort it hither ; but I hope to be 
in Scringaifiitam before the end of the month. Life of Lord llarris, 315. The 
alarm of the General seems, however, to have bccnuimcccssary. According to 
Munro, tliere was no want of grain in the camp, although the i^ublic stock was 
low. “ The public grain of tlie army would only have lasted till the 7th, but 
a quantity sutticient to last fifteen days longer, was disv.overcd in the posses- 
sion of dealers who had brought it on fur sale, me of Mum^, i. ;;212. 
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BOOS VL fron^a position 400 yards in advance of their general in- 
CHAp. vm. trcnchments ; and a parallel was established on the spot 

within 78f/ yards of tlie fort. In the evening, the follow- 

179D. ing letter from the Sultan was received hi camp : 

“ In the letter of Lord Mornington, it is written, that 
the clearing up of matters at issue is proper, and that 
therefore you, having been empowered for the purpose, 
will appoint such persons as yoA judge proper* Tor con- 
ducting a conference, and renewing the business of a 
treaty. You are the well-wisher of both Sircars. In this 
matter what is your pleasure ? Inform me, that a con- 
ference may take idace.” 

On the 2‘2n(l, General Harris reidied by a letter, stating, 
that security, not conquest, was the object of the English 
government, to wliose pacific propositions he complained 
that Tippoo had hitherto refused to listen ; and transmitted 
the draught of a preliminary treaty, drawn up according 
to the second and severest set of terms contained in the 
Governor-Generars instructions. 

In the situation to which affairs were now reduced, the 
annexation of the following severities was deemed advis- 
able. Tluit four of tlie Sultan’s sons, and four of his gene- 
rals, to be named by the British commander, should bo 
given up as hoslagcs. That acceptance of these conditions 
should be transmitted under his hand and seal within 
twenty-four hours ; and the hostages, and one crore of ru- 
pees, be delivered in forty-eight. ^ AnJ that if these pledges 
were not given, the British commander would hold him- 
self at liberty to criend liis demands for security, even to 
the possession of the fort of Seringapatam, till the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty. 

It was the instruction of the Governor-General, that the 
set of terms now put in the shape of a treaty should be 
sent just before the opening of the batteries upon the fort 
of Seringapatam. But the advanced period of the season, 
and the failure of provisions, when nothing but possession 
of the fort could, in the opinion of General Harris, justify 
him in the delaying the siege for an instant, made him 
" deem it hazardous to be the leader in an overture toward 
peace. Thq sentiments to which the Governor-General 
was brought by the progress of events are thus described 
in his own wt rds. “Towards the end of April, fresh circuni- 
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Htances ait)se, which disposed me to think, that if the BOOK VI. 
course of the war should favour the attempt, it would be chap, viii* 

j)rudent and justifiable entirely to oveiihrow t(f power of 

Tippoo. Accordmgly, on the 23rd of April, I signified to 
Lieutenant-General Harris my wish, that the power and 
resources of Tippoo Sultan should be reduced to the 
lowest state, and even utterly destroyed, if the events of 
the war i^ould furnish ftie opportunity.” ^ 

On the night of the 24th, the approaches to the fort 
were advanced 250 yards. On the 25th, a battery of^four 
guns was erected to destroy the defences of sonic works 
which bore on the assailants ; and it 0[)Ciieil with consi- 
derable eftbet on the morning of the 2Gth. The enemy’s 
guns were now almost wholly silenced. On the evening of 
the same day, the enemy’s intrenchments, in advance, w^ere 
attacked ; and carried, after an obstinate contest, which 
lasted a great part of the night. This acquisition was im- 
portant, because it furnished the ground on which the 
breaching batteries were to be erected. The British troops 
occupied the works on the 27th ; and in the following 
night made their lodgment secure. 

On the morning of the 28th, another letter arrived from 
the Sultan, intimating the magnitude of the questions to 
be determined, and signifying his intention to send two 
persons, for the immediate commencement of a conference, 
without which an adjustment of so much inqiortance 
could not be satisfactorily, performed. To this the Gene- 
ral replied, that no modification would be made of tlio 
terms already transmitted ; that amlm-ssadors were, there- 
fore, unnecessary, and would not be received, unless they 
were accompanied by the hostages and specie, already de- 
manded ; and that only till three o’clock the next day 
would time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on the 
night of the 28th; and on the morning of the 30th U 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of the 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and made 
ah impression on the n^sonry of the bastion within it. 

On the second its fire was attended with increased effect. 

An additional battery, constructed on the night of April 
the 30th, opened in the morning of the 2nd of May. On 

1 Letter to Directors, Srd August, ut 
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BOOK VI. the Srd, the breach appeared to be practicable, and pre- 
CHAP. vm. parations were eagerly made for the assault. On the 
- morning df the 4th, the troops destined for the service 
LOO. placed in the trenches before day»-light, that no ex- 

traordinary movement might servo to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the day, when the people of the 
East, having taken their mid-day repast, give themselves 
up to a season of repose, and w^ien it was expeeted that 
the troops in the fort would be least prepared to resist, 
was Chosen for the hour of attack. Four regiments and 
ten flank companies of Europeans, three corps of grenadier 
sepoys, and 200 of the Nizam’s troops, formed the party 
for the assault. Colonels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, 
Gardener, and Mignan, commanded the flank corps ; and 
the conduct of the enterprise was intrusted to Major- 
General Baird, who had solicited the dangerous service. 
At one o’clock the troops began to move from the trenches. 
The width, and rocky channel of the river, though at that 
time it contained but little water, its exposure to the fire 
of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, the strength of 
the place, the numbers, courage, and skill of its defenders, 
constituted such an accumulation of difficulties, that no- 
thing less than unbounded confidence in the force and 
courage of his men could have inspired a prudent General 
with hopes of success. The troops descended into the 
bed of the river, and moved, regardless of a tremendous 
fire, towards the opposite bank. , , - 

From the time when General Harris sat down before the 
fort, the Sultan hai remained on the ramparts, varying his 
position according to the incidents of the siege. The ge- 
neral charge of the angle attacked, was given to Seyed 
Saheb, and Seyed Gofl’hilr, the last, an able officer, who 
began his career in the English service, and was in the 
number of the prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brath- 
white. 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked was of 
such a nature, that a entrenchment to -cut it ofi* might 
have been easily effected; and thjs was counselled by the 
most judicious of the Mysorean officers. But the'mind of 
the Sultan,, which was always defective in judgment, ap- 
pears to have been prematurely weakened by the disad- 
vantages of kis situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary 
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power, and. the arts of his flatterers, his mind was bro^ught BOOK VI. 
into that situation in which it could endure to hear no- chap, vm, 
thing but what gratified the will of the momenf. He had — • 
accordingly estraijged from his presence every person of a 1'* 
manly character; and surrounded himself with young men 
and parasites, who made it their business not only to gra- 
tify his most childish inclinations, but to occupy him 
with a perpetual succession of wretched pursuits. He 
seems, therefore, when adversity came upon him, to have 
been rendered too efleininate to look it steadily iff the 
face ; and exploring firmly the nature of the danger, to 
employ in the best manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to persuade 
Jiiin, partly that the fort was too strong to bo taken, ])artly 
that God would protect him ; and they maintained suc- 
cessfully that indecision which was now congenial to the 
relaxed habit of his mind. “Ho is surrounded,” said 
Seyod Goffh^r, who was wounded early in the siege, 

“ by boys and flatterers, who will not let him see with 
his own eyes. 1 do not wish to survive the result. I 
am going about in search of death, and cannot find 
it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Seyed Gofl’har, whom from 
the number of men in the trenches inferred the intention 
to assault, sent information to tho Sultan. The Sultan 
rctui’netl for answer, tliat it was good to bo on the alert, 
but assured him, as persuaded by the flatterers, that the 
assault would not take place till night. And in the mean- 
time he was absorbed in religious and^strological opera- 
tions ; the one, to purchase the favour of heaven ; the 
other, to ascertain its decrees. Seyed Goft*hi\r,” says Colo- 
nel WiJks, “ having satisfied himself, by further observa- 
tion, tliat one hour would not elapse before the assault 
would commence, hurried in a state of rage and despair 
towards tho Sultan : ‘I will go,’ said he, * and drag himlo 
the bi*bach, and make him see by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I will compel him to exert himself at 
tills last moment.’ He was going, and met a party of 
pioneer.^, whom he haS long looked for in vain, to cut 
off tho approach by tho southern rampart ‘ I must first,’ 
said ho, ‘ show those people the work they have to do ;* 
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BOOK YI. and hi the act of giving his instructions, wasdiilled by a 
CHAP. vjn. cannon-shot.” ^ 

The Sulftan was about to begin his mid-day repast under 

1709. a small tent, at his usual station, on yie northern face, 
when the news was brought him of the death of Seyed 
Goftliiir, and excited strong agitation. Before the repast 
was finislied, he heard that the assault was begun. He 
instantly ordered the troops that<Ax*re about hin>j,to stand 
to their arms, commanded the carbines to be loaded, 
which the servants in attendance carried for his own use, 
and hurried along the northern ramiiart to the beach. 

“ In less than seven minutes from the period of issuing 
from the trenches, the British colours were planted on the 
summit of the breach.” It was regulated, that as soon as 
the assailants surmounted the rampart, one half of them 
should wheel to the right, the other to the left, and that 
they should meet over the eastern gateway. The right, 
which was led by General Baird, met with little resistance, 
both as the enemy, lest retreat should be cut off, aban- 
doned the cavaliers, and as the inner rampart of the 
south-ivestcrn face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. 
The assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieutenant-Colonel Dunlop, by whom it was 
commanded, received a wound in the ascent; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column quitted 
the breach. A succession of well-constructed traverses 
were most vigorously defended ; and a* flanking fire of 
musquetry, from the inner rampart, did groat execution 
upon the assaihi^its. All the commissioned officers, 
attached to the leading companies, were soon either killed 
or disabled ; and the loss would, at any rate, have been 
great, had not a very critical assistance been received. 
When the assailants finst surmounted the breach, they 
were not a little surprised by the sight of a deep, and, to 
appearance, impassable ditch between the exterior and 
interior lines of defence. A detachment of the 12th regi- 
ment, ha\ ing discovered a narrow strip of the terre-plein, 
left for the passage of the workmen, got up the inner 

*' I 

• Hist. Skt't(;hcs iii. 43fi, 437. For the interior history of the Mysoreans, 
at iliis Col. Wilks, who afterwards j(overncd the country, enjoyed singu- 
lar udvaiituj.'C:s ; and we may confldc In his diijcrlminution of the sources and 
qualities oi his iiiforniution. •< 
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rampart of the enfiladed face, without mucli opposition ; "BOOK VI. 
and, wheeling to the left, drove before them the mils- chap. viii. 
queteers who were galling the assailants of the hfi attack, ;; 
and they at last yeached the flank of the traverse, which * 
was defended by the Sultan. The two columns of the 
English, on the outer and inner rampart, then moved in a 
position to expose the successive traverses to a front and 
flank fire- at the same trime ; and forced the enemy from 
one to another, till they perceived the British of the right 
attack, over the eastern gate, and ready to fall iij)on f lem 
in the rear; when they broke and hastened to escape. 

The Sultan continued on foot during the greater part of 
this time, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a genei’al, firing several times upon the assailants 
with his own hands. But a little liefore the time at which 
liis troops resigned the contest, he complained of pain and 
weakness in one of his logs, in which he had received a 
severe wound when young, and ordered a horse. When 
abandoned by his men, instead of seeking to make his 
escape* which the proximity of the water-gate would have 
rcmlered easy, he made his way toward the gate into the 
intin’ior fort. As he was crossing to the gate by the 
cemmunicaticn from the outer rampart, he received a 
mns(pict-ball in the right side, nearly as high as the 
hroast, but still ])resscd on, till he arrived at the gate. 

Fugitives, from within, as well as from without, were 
crowding in opposite directions to this gate ; and the 
detachment of the l*2th liad descended into the body of 
the place, for the purpose of arresting^ the influx of tho 
fugitives from the outer works. The two columns of the 
assailants, one without the gate, and one witliin, were now 
pouring into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived. Endeavouring to pass, he received 
another wound from the fire of the inner detachment ; his 
horse also, being wounded, sunk under him, and his 
turbarf fell to the ground, while his friends dropped 
rapidly around him. llis attendants placed him in liis 
p«.lankeen, but the place was already so crowded, and 
choked up with the dead and the dying, that he could 
not he removed. According to the statement jf a servant 
who survived, some English soldiers, a fo»v minutes after- 
wards, entered the gateway ; and oim of them oftering to 
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liOOK VI. pull off the sword-belt of the Sultan, which was very rich, 
ciiAi*. VIII. Tippoo, wdio still held his sabre in his hand, made a cut at 

him with«all his remaining strength. The man, wounded 

1 1 99. jjj knee, put his firelock to his shoulcjer, and the Sultan, 
receiving the ball in his temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the left 
had met over the Eastern gateway ; and the palace was 
the only place within the fort no<J now in their possession. 
In this the fiiithfiil adherents of Tippoo, whose fate was yet 
unltfiown, were expected to make a desperate stand in 
defence of their sovereign and his family. The troops, 
exhausted by the heat and the toils of the day, stood in 
need of refreshment. In the mean-time Major Allan was 
sent with a guard to inform the persons wuthin the palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives should be 
secured ; that any resistance, on the other hand, would be 
fatal to them all. When that officer arrived at the palace, 
before which a part of the British troops were already 
drawn up, he observed several persons in the balcony, 
apparently in the greatest consternation. Upon com- 
municating his message, the Kelledar, another ofiicer of 
distinction, and a confidential servant, came over the 
terrace of the front building, and descended by an un- 
finished part of the wall. They exhibited great embarrass- 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the British 
officer reminded them of their danger, and pledging him- 
self for the protection of the inmates of the palace, desired 
admittance, that he might give the same swsurance to the 
Sultan himself. Jliey manifested strong aversion to this 
proposition ; but the Major insisted upon returning with^ 
them ; and desiring two other officers to join him, tliey as- 
cended by the broken wall, and lowered themselves down on 
a terrace, on which there was a number of armed men. The 
Major, carrying a white flag in his hand, which he had 
formed on tlic spur of the occasion by fastening a cloth to 
a Serjeant’s pike, assured them it was a pledge of security, 
provided no resistance was attempted : and as an addi- 
tional proof of his sincerity took off his sword, which ho 
insisted upon placing in the hands of the Kelle'dar. All 
affirmed that the family of the Sultan was in the palace, 
but not the Sultan himself. Their agitation and indecision 
were conspi(juous. 'Jho Major was obliged to remind them, 
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TUB sultan’s family in the palace. 

that the fury of the troops, by whom they were now BOOK VI. 
surrounded, was with difficulty restrained ; and thjit the chap. viii. 

consequences of delay would be fatal. The r^pid move- 

ments of several persons within the palace, where many 1^^^* 
hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, made him 
begin to think the situation critical even of himself and 
his companions, by whom ho was advised to take back his 
sword. .As any suspicion, however, of treachery, reaching 
‘in their present state the minds of the British soldiera, 
would inliame them to the most desperate acts, prqj)ably 
the massacre of every human being within the palace 
avails, he had the gallantry, as well as the presence of mind 
to abstain from such an exhibition of distrust. In the 
mean time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous maimer, as well to give 
confidence to the people within the palace, as to prevent 
the British troops from forcing the gates. Growing im- 
patient of delay, the Major sent another message to the 
Ih'inccs. They now sent him Avord, that he would be 
received as soon as a carpet for the purpose could bo 
procured ; and in a few minutes the Kelledar returned to 
conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, sur- 
rounded by attendants. “ The recollection,” says Major 
All(?n, “ of j\[oiz ad Dien, whom on a former occasion I 
had scon delivered up with his brother, hostages to Lord 
Govnwallis ; the sad reverse of their fortune ; their fear, 
which, notwithstanding their struggles to conceal it, was 
but too evident, excited the strongest emotions of com- 
passion in my mind.” 11c endeavopr^d by every mark of 
tenderness, and by the strongest assurances of protection 
and respect, to tranquillize tlieir minds. His first object 
was, to discover where the Sultan w^as concealed. He next 
rinpiested their consent to the opening of the gates. At 
this proposition they were alarmed. Without the autho- 
rity ef their father, whom they desired to consult, they 
were afraid to take upon themselves a decision of such 
;unspeakable importance. The Major assured them, that 
he wo^ild post a guafd of their own sepoys within the 
palace, and a guard of Europeans without ; that no person 
should enter but by his authority ; that he Vould return 
and remain with them, until Gene|jfil Baird should arrive ; 

VOL. VI. II 
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BOOK VI. lives, as well as that of every person 

CHAP. viir. palace, depended upon their compliance. Their 

' confidence iW^is gained. Upon opening the gate, Major 

* * Allan found General Baird and several officers with a large 
body of troops assembled. It was not safe to admit the 
troo])S, who were burning for vengeance. And Major Allan 
returned to conduct the Princes, whoso reluctance to quit 
the palace was not easy to be overrtoine, to the presence of 
the General. General Baird was one of those British 
officeijs who had personally expci’iciiccd the cruelty of 
their father, and suffered all the hori’ors of a three years’ 
imprisonment in the place wliich he had now victoiiously 
entered. His mind too had been inflamed by a report 
at that instant received, that Tijq)oo had murdered all the 
Europeans made prisoners during the siege. “He was 
nevertheless,” says Major Allan, “sensibly affected by the 
sight of tlio Princes ; and his gallantry on the assault was 
not more conspicuous than the moderation and lin inanity 
which he on this occasion displayed. He received the 
Princes with every mark of regard; repeatedly assured 
them that no violence or insult should be ofler('(l to them, 
and he gave them in charge to two officers to conduct 
them to head quarters in camp.” They were e.scorted by 
the light company of a European regiment ; and the 
troops were ordered to pay them the compliment of pre- 
senting arms as they passed. 

The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these in- 
stances in which the sweet sympathies wTiich one human 
being has with another, and which are of infinite import- 
ance in private life, prevail over the destructive passions; 
alternately the cause and consequence of war. The 
pleasure, at the same time, which wc feel in conceiving 
the emotions produced in .such a scene, lead the bulk of 
mankind to overvalue greatly the virtues which they 
imply. When you have glutted upon your victim the 
passions of ambition and revenge ; when you have redliceJ 
him from greatne.ss and power, to the weakness and 
dependence which mark the insect on which you tread,* 
a few tear.s, and the restraint of the foot from tlit) final 
stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The grand mis- 
foitune is to be made an insect. When that is done, it is 
a slight, if any addition^ to the misfortune to be crushed 
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at once. The virtue to which exalted praise would be ROOK VI. 
due, and to which human nature is gradually ascenfling, chap. viir. 
would be, to restrain in time the selfish desires which 
hurry us on to tlje havoc we are vain of coiiteraplating ^ 
with a sort of pity after we have made it. Let not the 
mercy, however, be slighted, which is shown even to the 
victim we have made. It is so much gained for human 
nature. .It is a gain whith, however late, the progress and 
diffusion of philosophy at last have produced ; they will 
in time produce other and greater results. % 

AVhen the persons of the Princes were secured, Tippoo 
was to be searched for in every corner of the palace. A 
party of English troops were admitted, and those of 
Tippoo disarmed. After iiroceeding through several of 
the apartments, the K(‘lledar was entreated, if he valued 
his own life, or that of his master, to discover where he 
was concealed. That officer, laying his hand upon the hilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, iwotested, in the most solemn 
manne.r, that the Sultan was not in the palace ; that he 
had been wounded during the storm ; and was lying in a 
gateway on the northern side of the fort. He offered to 
conduct the inquirers ; and submit to any punishment if 
he was found to have deceived. General Baird and the 
officers who accompanied him, proceeded to the spot ; 
covered with a promiscuous and shocking Jieap f)f bodies 
wounded and dead. At first, the bodies were dragged out 
of the gateway to be examined, it being already too dark 
to distinguish them wheVe they lay. As this mode of 
examination, howcv(‘r, threatened to Jie very tedious, a 
light was procured, and Major Allan knd the Kelledar went 
forward to tlie ])lace. After some search, the Sultan’s 
palankeen was discovered, and under it a person wounded, 
hut not dead. Ho was aftcrwanls ascertained to bo the 
Raja Khan, one of Tij^poo’s most confidential servants, 
who had attended his master during the whole of the fatal 
day. This person being made acquainted with the object 
“f the search, pointed o\it tlic s]>ot where the Sultan had 
fallen. The body being brought out and sufficiently re- 
cogni.sod, was conveyed in a palankcci' to the paLace. Tt 
was warm when first discovered ; the eyes wci‘e open, the 
features not distorted, and ^lajor Allan ami Oolonel M"el- 
lesley were for a few moments doi^btful, wjjcther it was 
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BOOK VI. not alive. It had four wounds, three in the frunk, and 
CHAP. VIII. one in the temple, the ball of which, having entered a 

little aboye the right ear, had lodged in the cheek. His 

dress consisted of a jacket of fine \yliite linen, loose 
drawers of flowered chintz, the usual girdle of the east, 
crimson-coloured, tied round his waist ; and a htindsomc 
pouch, with a belt of silk, red and green, hung across his 
shoulder. He had an amulet omhis arm; but his orna- 
iiicnts, if ho wore any, were gone. ^ 

Tl]e speedy fall of the plac e was an event of great im- 
portance to the British army ; for though the General 
had received a casual supply of provisions from an oflicer 
whose foresight exceeded that of the men who provided 
for the army, this afforded a supply for not more than a 
small number of days. The want of draught cattle ren- 
dered the magazines in the Coorg country totally useless : 
and though the General counted upon being in absolute 
want by the Oth of May, General Floyd did not retui'ii 
before the 13th with the convoys from the south. Of the 
operations which during the above transactions had taken 
place under the officers with whom General Floyd now 
returned, to Seringapatam, the following are the principal. 
The corps which was placed under the command of Colonel 
Rcade began by reducing the country north of Rayacottah. 
The plan of his oiierations embraced a great extent ; but 
after a little progre.ss he was apprized of the necessity of 
abandoning everything to hasten with tlie grain which he 
had collected to Seringapatam. The troops under Colonel 
Brown began the campaign with the siege of Caroor, 
which surrendered *to them without any serious resistance 
on the 5th of April. On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the re- 
maining fortresses in Coimbetore, when they were sum- 
moned to join f.^olonel Reade, for the purpose of advancing 
to Seriiigaiiatam. 

Colonel Reade arrived at Cauveryporam, on tho 22iul 
of April, which surrendered to him without resistance. 
Having there collected the Brinjarrics, aiid other suppliei^ 
he left them under the jirotectioVi of the fort, and with 

’ See Major Allan’s own account of the scenes at the palace, ami the gate- 
way ; annexed (Appendix 42) to IJcatson’s View of the War with Tippf>« 
Suitaun, ^ 
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his detachwieut proceeded to clear the pass. This was an BOOK VI. 
operation of considerable difficulty, which required all his chap, vnr 

exertions till the evening of the 27th ; and the dth of May 

arrived before th <4 whole of the Brinjarries had ascended. 1<90. 
Oencral Floyd had by this time arrived at a place a few 
miles distant from the pass ; and on the same day he was 
reinforced by junction of the southern corps of the army 
under CV>lonel Brown. • On the 7th of May, the whole 
body, with their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo's cavalry, under his best Ge- 
neral, iiad closely followed (jicneral Floyd from Seringa- 
patam, he expected to meet with considerable internqdioii 
to retard him on his return ; and from this danger he was 
saved, only by the great event which liad already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo as were not 
taken in tlie fort, surrendered within a few days after the 
fate of tin; capital and its sovereign was known ; and an 
adventiii’cr of the name of Dhoondia was the only ex(;ep- 
tion to the ([uiet submission of the whole countiy. This 
man, of ^lahratta parentage, was born in the kingdom of 
Mysore), and served in the armies both of Hyder and 
Tip[)oo. He deserted during the war with Lord Corn- 
wallis ; and headed a predatory band in the region of the 
Toombudra. Tippoo induced him by fiiir professions to 
trust himself in his hand, and then immured him in a 
prison, where he had lain for several years, when ho con- 
trived to make his escape during the ca])ture of Seringa- 
patam; and soon collected around him a band of desperate 
adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for (^lencral 
Harris to move the army to the northward to dislodge 
him. This, however, was not the last effort of IBioomlia, 
whose history it is proper to finish at once. He was fol- 
lowed by his bund of adventurers to the south ; and made 
such ra[)id strides towards tiie establishment even of a 
sort of empire, that after a little time the government 
thoiight it proper to employ against him the army left 
under Colonel Wellesley for the government of Mysore. 
•Dhooiidia displayed no ordinary talents in his defence ; 
and l)^ his activity and judgment, protracted for several 
months the efforts employed for his destruction. He 
could not, however, permanently resist the great supe- 
riority of force which was brouglib against him ; and fell 
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BOOK VI. in a charge of cavalry which was led by tho> Colonel in 
CHAP. via. per^On.^ 

The Sukan, when he lost his empire and his life, was 

DDl). about fifty years of age. He was rathe|: above the middle 
size, and about five feet eight inches high ; had a slioi t neck 
and square shoulders, and now bordered on corpulency ; 
but his limbs were slender, and his feet and hands re- 
markably small. Ills complexion was brown,*- his eyes 
large and full, his eyebrows small and arched, his nose 
a(piiiine ; and in the expression of his countenance there 
was a dignity, which oven the English, in spite of their 
antipathy and prejudices, felt and C(mfessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource upon 
which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification of his re- 
sentments, and for his protection iigainst that reduction to 
the condition of a pensioned Nabob, the fate to which ho 
believed that he was destined by the English, he made 
some efforts, but marked with his usual want of good 
sense, for obtaining su])port from other (piarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, whicdi 
excited, without much deserving, the attention of the 
English, he opened a communication in 171)0 with Zemaii 
Shah, the King of the Afghams, and sent an embassy 
which pointed out to that brother of the faith a glorious 
career against the nonbelievers or misbelievers of India. 
The Shah might conquer Delhi, drive out the Mahrattas, 
and establish his dominion over all that region of India, 
in one year ; in the next, assail’ the Mahrattas and the 
Deccan from the nyrth, while the Sultan e<)-o[>erated with 
him from the south ; and after this it would cost thcfii 
little trouble to extend their empire over every part of 
India. This invasion of the Afghans, the English govern- 
ment for several years contemplated as an object of ap- 
])rehension ; and it was the ostensible cause, why the 
Commander-in-Chicf was left in Bengal, and the conduct 
of the army committed to General Harris, in the last war 
against Tippoo. 

The Sultan was too well apprized of’ the weakness ofi 
Nizam Ali, to expect from his alliance any materiaDadvan- 
tage ; and, besides, he expected to induce the Mahrattas 
to yield him "any useful assistance, clhelly by offering to 
* Dtisputclies ofcjie Bulte of W elliiiKtoii, i. 75. 
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join with .them, in seizing the dominions of the Nizam. BOOK VI. 
He maintained, from the time of the accession of*Eajee chap. vjii. 

Kao, a secret agtmt at Poona, whose endcayourij were used 

to effect an inti^nate union. But Bajec Kao was licld in 
tliraldom by Sindiah ; and any combination of Bajce Kao 
and Ti[)poo, wliieh could have *a tendency to emancipate 
the Pesliwa from his subjection, was opposed by the in- 
terests. «f Scindiali ; ai*l though Scindiah would have been 
well contented to join with the Sultan in any scheme of 
hostilities against the English, if it were not at^nded 
with danger, lie was too much alarmed for his dominions 
in the north, wliich the English could easily invade, to be 
willing for. the ])rcsciit to expose himself to the chance 
of so great an evil. From this state of affairs, Tippoo seems 
to have despaired of getting the Mahrattcus to act with 
any cfliciency on his side ; and for that reason not to 
have made anj' very strenuous exertions to induce them. 

In these (;ircumstances, beholding, as ho must have 
done, the great inferiority of his power, his utter inability 
to maintain a contest against the English, and the pro- 
bability that resistance would bring on his fall, it may 
well be regarded as surprising, tliat he did not endeavour, 
by prom})t attention to their complaints, and early nego- 
tiati(;n, to escape from the storm which he was unable 
to face. One of the most remarkable characteristics, 
lioweviu’, of the Sultan’s mind, was the want of judgment. 

For an Eastern prince, he was full of knowledge. His 
mind was active, acute, *and ingeuious. Ihit, in the value 
which he set upon objecis, wlietlicr as means, or as ends, 
ho was almost perpetually deceiVeJ. Besides, a convic- 
tion appears to have heeii rooted in his mind, that the 
English had now foniUMl a resolution to deprive him of 
his kingdom, and that it was useless to negotiate, because 
no submission to which he could reconcile his mind, 
would restrain them in the gratification of their ambi- 
tions designs. Nor was he deprived of grounds of ho])c, 
which over a mind like his were calculated to exert a 
* fatal iiitlucnce. Ho never could forget the manner in 
which his father luuf triumphed ov ;r a host of enemies 
by shutting himself up in his capital, and defending liim- 
self, till tlie season of tlie rains ; nor had alf his experience 
of the facility with which Europ«fi.ns overcame the strong- 
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BOOK VI. est defences in his power to rear, yielded on this point 
CHAP. vjn. any dlS;cisive instruction. The principal part of his pre- 

parations jfcr war had consisted in adding to the works 

1799. of Seringapatam, and storing it with provisions for a 
siege. With the attempt to disable the Bombay army 
the idea of even obstruebifig the inarch of the invaders, 
if not altogether abandoned, was very feebly pursued. 
And, till the English were upon tiie ramparts, he could 
not persuade himself that the fort of Seriiigapatam would 
be tajken. His grand military mistake is acknowledged 
to have been the neglect of his cavalry ; a proper use of 
which would have rendered the conquering of liim a far 
more arduous task. 

The original defects of his mind, arising from the vices 
of his education, appear to have increased as he advanced 
in years, and with peculiar rapidity since the loss of his 
dominions in 1702. The obedience which the will of 
princes, esi)ecially Eiustcrn princes, is habituated to re- 
ceive, not only renders them wretched when it is opposed, 
but gluts and palls them with the gratification. Each 
recurring instance becomes by familiarity insipid, or 
rather disgusting, and leaves the mind restless anel impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This serves to account for 
the fickle and capricious disposition which so commonly 
marks the character of princes ; and in general prevails 
in them to a greater or less degree, in proportion to the 
natural vivacity and susceptibility of tlii;ir minds. This 
disease infected the whole conduct* of Tip[)oo Sultan, pub- 
lic and private, and Ijitterly in a maimer so extraordinary, 
that, when joined to a similar growth of his impatience 
at every disagreement between that which he willed and 
that which fell out, it i)roduced in his subjects a persua- 
sion that his mind was partially deranged. Like many 
other persons of active, but not powerful minds, ho ran 
violently upon the observance of minuteness in minute 
details, but with little capacity of taking a marshalling 
view of a great whole. He saw but few therefore of the 
relations and dependencies of things ; and was, of course, - 
unable to anticipate justly their distant consequences. 
The temptation to please, rather than to serve, excluded 
Tippoo, as it excludes other princes, from the benefit of 
councils wiser t^n his cown. Accustomed to hear from 
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those who approached him, that every sentiment which BOOK VI. 
he uttered exceeded in wisdom that of every other ifian, chap. viji. 

any difFerence with his opinions struck him at kst in the 

character of a luei^j demonstration of folly. As a general, 
lie possessed, as had been abundantly proved by the 
English in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of groat activity, courage, and that turn for strata- 
gem, whioli the cunning* of a rude age has a tendency to 
produce. As a domestic ruler, he sustains an advanta- 
geous com[)arison with the greatest princes of the ^st. 

He bestowed a keen attention upon the conduct of his 
government, from which he allowed himself to be diverted 
iieitluT by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical 
distribution of liis time for business, in which he was 
laborious and exact ; but in which his passion for detail 
made him frecpicntly waste that attention U[)on minor, 
which ought to have been reserved to the greatest aftairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so generally 
lud from the eyes of rulers in a tnore enlightened state 
of society, that it is the prosperity of tliose who labour 
with tludr hands, which constitutes the principle and 
cause of the j)rosperity of states ; lie therefore made it 
his business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of tlie community, by whom it is so difficult to pre- 
vent them from being oppressed. His country was, accord- 
ingly, at least during the first and better part of his reign, 
the best cultivated, and its population the most fiourish- 
iiig in India while, under the English, and their depeii- 

' 'riip sfiMK* was asserted, witli more truth no doul#, of the state of Mysore 
under ilyiler ; hut it is didleiilt to believe that aeouulry should he nourishing 
vhk h was the freiiiient seene of hostile movements, and thesoverei;,m of whieh 
(lemaiideil lai';;e eontriljiiliuiis from his subjects, in onler to keep up a dispro- 
jiortionate military foree. Climate and soil, and an agnmltnrijl people, do 
iiiiuli to hide, if they do not remedy, tlio exactions of a bad government; and 
u liassiiii;- observer, who sees everywhere on his maiv.li uhundiint tillage, may 
easily miseoiuadve of the condition of the inhabitants. The aeeomits of the 
prosperity of Mysore, under Hyder and I'ippoo, must Ik? received with hesita- 
tion; where, tested by English experience they proved inae.eurate. Miinrowas 
;‘i>e of till} odieers ap])()inted to manage some of the ilistriets ceded by Tippoo 
1» the lirst war, and Ins description of the state of things, .as he found them, 

I'loves irrefutably tliat the management of the two Mohammedan princes of 
M^'sore was not a whit i»rel’erahle to that which .succeeded them. “The col- 
lector eaimot expect tlie eomitry to flourish, when he ha.s himself given the 
f'igiial to jiftmder it. The numerous hand of revenue servants recpilre no en- 
couragement to exercise the trade whieh they have alw.ays followed, but they 
now act without restraint, and are joined by the head fanners yi stripping the 
nnforluiiate husbandmen of a great part of the produce of their labours. This 
Is the system under the Nabobs, under Tippoo, under the Company, and, 1 
believe, under every govermneiit in India. Th#: dlcctoi'S md their deputies, 
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BOOK VI. daiits, the population of the Carnatic and Oiido, hastening 
cHAr. viH. to the state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 

fixee of the earth ; and even Bengal itself, under the opera- 

tion of laws ill adapted to the tircuinsiaijices of the case, 
was suffering almost all the evils which the worst of govern- 
ments could inflict. That Tippoo was severe, harsh, and 
perhaps cruel, in sr.perintending the conduct of those who 
served him, may be so far easily* believed, as his inordi- 
nate pride would make every offence which appeared to 
be rommitteil against himselLassume gigantic dimensions: 
and his habit of willing, and seeing his will realized, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a law of 
nature, which nothing but the misconduct of others could 
have disturbed. That the accounts, however, wliioli we 
have received from our countrymen, who dj’cadcd and 
feared him, arc marked with exaggeration, is proved ].»y 
this circumstance, that his servants adlicred to him with 
a fidelity which those of few princes in any age or country 
have displayed.* Of his cruelty xvc have heard tlio more, 
because our own countrymen xvere among the victims of 
it. But it is to 1)0 oljscrved, that, unless in certain in- 
stances, the proof of which cannot be legarded as bettor 
than doubtful, tlicir sufferings, however intense, xvere only 
the sufferings of a very rigorous imprisonment, of which, 
coiisidei'ing tlie manner in wdiicli it is lavislied l)y their 
oxvu laws, Englishmen ought not to he very forward tu 
complain. At that very time, in the dungeons of Madras 
and Calcutta, it is probable that unhappy suflcrevs were 
enduring calamities for debts of 100/.; not less atrocious 
than those wdiicli Tippoo, a prince boi’ii and educated in 

not bfiintc poid, liel]) thcinsolves, and by tin's means, tlic country is often «s 
nmeh harassed in peace as in war. The private dividend iimon;^ 1 ipiioo’sinan- 
lifters is from twenty to forty per cent, i.ife i. Iftf). A^oiin : “ The, IJarainalil 
lias now been eoniitletely surveyc<l, and the rents of it are fixed ; they are an 
an averal^e nearly what they were under Tijjpoo. The iuhahitants paid tin: 
same tlien as now, but tlic detieieney of his receipts arose, from th(^ peeulath'iis 
of a host of revenue otlkers. The rents here, us 1 helieve in every (i^lier part 
of Jmlia, are too hi;^h ; this eireuinstaiiee, joiiuul to the general poverty of tln^ 
people, j.s a ureat ohNtaelu to every kind of Improveinent.’* Ibid, 204. There 
are otlier jias.s'uje.s to the .same purport, and they are fatal to a belief tliat tla^ 
subjects of Ti])poo were in any degree, liettm* eireunistaneed than those of 
Company. The jirobahility is, that Uieir situltion was worse.— W» 

> Witliout dctrai ting from the character for fiile.lity home by Tippoo’s otli- 
cers, it is to be. remembered that the Sultan did not trust to it as a fixed and 
permanent jirinViiile wliich precluded the necessity of ensuring it by other 
means. “ 'I he, families of all his principal oltieers liad always been kept as 
hostages* in Seriiij^ipatam.” ^luriro i. 2111.— W. 
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a'barbarous country, and ruling over a barbarous people, BOOK VI. 
iuflictud upon imprisoned enemies ; enemies belonging to chap. viii. 
a nation, who, by the evils they had brought ^pon him, 
exas})erated him almost to frenzy, and whom he regarded 
as the enemies both of Cod and man.' Besides, there is 
among the papers relating to the intercourse of Tippoo 
with the Fi’cnch, a remarkable proof of his humanity, 
wliich, wiieii these papirs are ransacked for matters to 
criminate Jiini, ought not to be suppressed. In the 
draught which he transmitted to the. Isle of Franie, of 
the conditions on which he wished that a connection 
between him and the French should be formed, the fol- 
lowing are the very words of a distinct article : “I demand 
that male and female prisoners, as well English as Portu- 
guese, who shall bo taken by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity ; and with regard 
to their persons, that they shall (their pro})erty becoming 
the right of the allies,) be transported at our joint ex[)ense, 
out of India, to some place far distant from the territo- 
ries of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind was most deeply 
im[)ressed. lie spent a considerable part of every day in 
prayer. lie gave to his kingdom, or state, a particular 
religious title, KJwdadwIy or God-given ; and he lived 
under a peculiarly strong and operative conviction of the 
superintendence of a Divine Providence. Ills confidence 
in the protection of God was, indeed, one of Ids snares ; 
for he relied upon it to the neglect, of other means of 
safety. To one of his I'rench ailvisers, who had urged 
him witli peculiar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining 
the sup[)ort of the Mahrattas, ho replied, ‘‘1 rely solely 
on Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and unsup- 
ported ; but God, and my courage, will accomplish every 

* After tho capture of SeriuKiipatam. some native spies, employetl by the 
i’uijlisli, asserted that the Siiltuii had onlered the death of tiiirteen Knglish 
prisoners, taken (liiriiii; the siej?e; and a scrap of i»a})erMas f«)iind, said to be 
iu his i^iul(l-^vritill^^ which bore the charuttcr of an order for the deatli of 100 
Cooix pris*lnuM-s.— All the evidence which accoinp.mies these allegations would 
not be worthy of retjard, hiit that the moral and intelleetual state of the aue 
and country of Ti])p()() renders such an act by no means ii^prohtible, under 
strong leniidation, by any pnnee of the East. This, however, does not C(>n- 
clude Tippoo to be worse; it only supposes him not to be better than !iis neigh- 
bours. • 
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BOOK VI. thinly ^ It is true, that his zeal for God^ like the zeal 
CHAP. viir. of so many other people, was supported by the notion, 

and by thb desire, of being the favourite of God ; of being 

1799. honoured with the chief place in his affections, and ob- 
taining the best share in the distribution of his favours. 
His religion resembled the religion of most of the persons 
anxious to distinguish themselves for pious zeal, in this 
respect also ; that it contained fn it a large infusion of 
the persecuting spirit. He imagined that he exceedingly 
plesised the Almighty, by cultivating within himself a 
hatred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own; and that ho should take one of 
the most effectual modes of recommending himself to 
that powerful and good l^eing, if, in order to multiply the 
number of true believers, he applied evil to the bodies 
of those who were not of that blessed description. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by Englishmen, 
if an historian were to omit ambition, and the hatred of 
the English, among the ingredients in the character of 
Tippoo. But ambition is too vulgar a cpiality in the minds 
of princes to deserve particular commemoration ; and as 
for his hatred of the English, it only resembled the hatred 
which the English bore to him, or to the French : and 
which proud individuals, and proud nations, are so prone 
to feel, towards all those Avho excite their fears, or cir- 
cumscribe their hopes. Besides, among the princes of 
India, who, except their drivellers, were less ambitious 
than lie ? Was it Sindiali, or was it Jlolkar ? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understoo<l, that these Mah- 
rattas were exceeded by the sovereign of Mysore ! 


’ See the letter from Tippoo Siiltaun to M. Pii Hue, dated Serin^^npatam, 
2nd dan. 1799 ; papers printed by order of the llousi! of Cojninojis in isliO. 

3 This ('xlen nation of the ilefects of 'I'ippoo’s character is no doubt prompted 
i»yonr nutlior’s nsnul ^onerous disposition lo protect those whom all other 
persons assail, Notwilh, standing this spirit, liowevcr, lie is compelled to ad- 
mit tliat Tiiipoo rashly provoked a storm he was unable to face, insti};ate(l by 
an iin/jjovemahle liatnal of the Eiijudisti, both on at;count of their ]>(Twer and 
their religion. It is difficult to niiderstand how this fatal want of jud'^ment is 
riM’oncileable with an active, acute, and ingenious mind, or one even for tlmt 
of an Kastern yjrinee full of knowledge. That the Sultan had an active nnijil 
may be allowed, but it w'us the activity of rc'i^tlessness, accompanied bv cun- 
ning rath'-r than acuteness,— by caprice ratlicr than ingenuity. Of his know- 
ledge there is no ])roof, and he was evidently ign(trant of tiie relative p(»sition 
of the l‘'reiu'li u^id English wlnm he trusted to the sup])ort of the former in a 
contest with the latter. In bis military capacity It is admitted that he displayed 
courage witluait conduct. Tlie merits of his civil government are, ns above 
noticed, exaggerated at Icast^f not altogether misstated. The imprisonment 
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When tl-u3 papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of BOOK VI. 
Scringapatam, were examined, the correspondence •was chap. viii. 
discovered which had passed between him and the French. — ;;; 

With this Lord ’V^elleslcy shows that he was singularly 
delighted ; as if, without such means of persuasion, he 
had dreaded, that the grounds of the war, successfully 
terminated, would not have appeared satisfactory to all 
those wh©se upprobatio* he was interested in obtaining. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginniiig of 
April, 1707, the captain of a privateer fj*om the Mauri- 
tius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, damaged in 
some engagement, had nearly founJered at sea, arrived in 
the country of Tippoo, and was conveyed to the ca[>ital ; 
whore S(!veral of his countrymen had long been high in 
the service of the Prince. This man, so illiterate that he 
could not spell his own language, and ready, as appears 
by his letters of tlic 2;3rd of May, 1707, for the perpetra- 
tion of any crime, oven against his own countrymen, was 
eager by imposture to recommend himself to the favour 
of the Sultan. He represented that the French govern- 
ment wore not only burning with a desire to invade the 
l)ossossions of the English in India, but were almost 
ready for the execution of that great design, having made 
vast preparations, forwarded a large body of troops to the 
Isle of France, and chielly waiting till they could learn 
how much assistance theymiglit expect from their ancient 
friend, the Sultan of l\Iysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Englislmion, to believe what ho eagerj,)^ desired, thouglit 
he could not bo too expeditious in sending men to as- 
certain the circumstances; and in endeavouring to de- 
rive advantage from them shouhl they appear to corre- 

of lU'btors in Calcutta and .>r.i(lras, as a cniisecuuMice of le,u:al (?nactim.Mits, liow- 
ever objectioiiuhlc in their oriKiii, is a very ditlVrent thinj; from the siifferinus 
aiul mtissaere of prisoners taken in tlie chances of war, and is no excuse foi the 
vindictii e cnudty exercised by Tij)po() upon all, whether l':ur()})eaiis or natives, 
who were the objects of his venj^eauce. As to his reliKion, he not only purtoi k 
lar^tely (»f that intolerance wliich is a prominent feature of the Mohainnieda.i 
faith, but it was degraded by tlic t^rossest superstition, taith in dreams, majiic, 

9nd astr(do|jry ; article.s of l)elief, not iineommon it is true amon^^st the ^reut 
men of tlw Kast, but in a speiJIal dcjjjrer profes.sed by 'i'ii>poo, and indicatirii: 
none of that fulness of knowledge an<I .acuteness of understiindin^if for which 
in outset of this sketch of his character, credit has been >;iven him. 't he ^en- 
eral tendency of the desmiption is, therefore, to convey an iiiffaithfnl portrait- 
ure of a prince, who, althoiiRh he may claim ion»passion for his fate, cun 
never by any sophistry be held up as an object sympath:^ or respect. -W. 
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BOOK VI. spond with report. So completely wag Tippoo deceived 
CHAr. VIII. by the representation of Ripaud, that he thought it 

was only Siecessary to name tlie extent of the assistance 

H99. which he wished to receive. He demanded an army of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men, of whom he required that 
from r ),000 to 10,000 should be veteran troops ; and, in 
addition to an army of this magnitude, he thought it 
proper to exact the assistance of U fleet. In contributing 
to the common enterprise, he proposed to take the whole 
cxpwise of the army upon himself ; and, as soon as 
it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; when the expul- 
sion of tlie English, he trusted, would not be a tardy 
result. As he believed, according to tlic statement of 
his informer, that nothing was wanting.for the immediate 
departure of such a body of troops, but his assent to the 
conditions with which it was expected ho should comply, 
lie took the icquisitc measures for its being immediately 
bestowed. Four vakeels proceeded to the coast in April, 
1797 ; but before they were ready to depart the monsoon 
set in. During the delay which it occasioned, the vakeels 
are said to have fixllen into disputes and dissensions. 
This, with other causes, induced the Sultan to annul their 
appointment ; and the actual mission, which at last con- 
sisted of only two persons, did not depart till the October 
following. Extreme was the disappointment with these 
vakeels, whom in the whole of this intercourse, the 
Governor' General, to exalt the notion of its importance, 
dubs with title of ambassadors, though the agent whom 
the meanest individual emidoys to transact for him a 
business of a few rupees, is his vakeel, experienced upon 
their arrival in the Isle of France. They expected to 
have nothing further to do than to set their seal, in the 
name of their master, to the conditions which ho had 
given them in writing. This was called, in the pompous 
language of Gitizen Ripaud, to contract an alliance oflen- 
sivo and defensive with the French Republic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not understand, 
as his language wanted words to corrc.spond. And whew 
this simple operation was jierformcd, they expecHed to 
return with grand army to ^lysore. They found that 
not only was there at the Isle of France no force what- 
S(;cvcr, whicli«.could b<f spared for the use of their master, 
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but that no intimation hatl, by the government of France, BOOK VI. 
been convoyed to the constituted authorities of the is&nd chap. vm. 

of any intention to send an army to India ; ^nd that 

those authorities \«ere not vested with a power to form 
engagements with Tippoo of any description. Nothing 
did the rulers of tlic island find themselves competent 
to perform, except to forward tlie letters of the Sultan 
to the government of Fftuice, and offer aid to them in 
raising a few volunteers. Assistance so contemptible in 
comparison of wliat they and their master ex])ected,4hc 
vakeels at first refu.sed to accept. And no small impor- 
tunity appears to have been necessary to cuiKpier tlioir 
determination. 

In the I’cport of tlu'ir pi'ocecdings, which they wore 
rerpiired to give to tluur master upon tlieir return, they 
say, four chiefs of Mauritius told us i>ersonally, 
that the Eurot)ean Bipaud liad brought us here on a false 
re[)rosentation to the Sultaun ; and that at present they 
liad no forces.” A member of the legislative l)ody of the 
island, who, because he had served in a military capacity 
in India, and was known to the Sultan, sent him a letter 
iilong with the returning vakeels, deedared ; ‘’Our grief 
was profound to learn that you had been deceived by 
Ril)aud as to our forces on this island. The only reiuforcc- 
inent which iuul been sent to us from Franco, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
have sent to Batavia, to assist the Dutch in the preserv- 
ation of that place. ThisVe did, in retuiii for the assist- 
ance which we had drawn from thcnci^ in money, provi- 
Moiis, and naval stores ; for you must know, gi’eat Prince, 
that our own resmirces arc insufiicieiit for our support ; 
and we have sworn to bury ourselves under the ruins of 
oiir island, rather than see our enemies its [)Ossessors.”^ 

Till) hopes which tlie French rulers held out that more 

eHicient assistance might possibly be obtained by appli- 

• 

’ Soi5 the i)ji])crs rclatinij to tlic war with 'I’i^poo, printoil Ity order of the 
of Conunoiis, in ISOO. In the rep‘'rt whieh tlu* vakeels, upon tlieir 
'■‘‘itirn, iirndi! to tlu- Sultan of their proceedings, they e\])ix*ssly ^tate, that the 
Governor of the Isle of 1- ranee v^aited u]Mm them, and said “ that Kipuiid had ^ 

inade an erfoneons representation to voiir lliglniess, ivhicli occasioned us to 

depiiti'd." And before their departure, they \>e.e informed by tlie Go- 
'i^nior, that he would send with them a gentleman, (one of fliose by whom 
were actually accompanied) “who should reside at the presence in ipia- 
Idy ot vakeel, that the other I'renclimen might not, by telling falsities, like 
hipaud, deceive your Highness.’' • * » 
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BOOK VI, cation to the French government at Paris, obviously 
CHAV. viii. des(5rve attention merely as expedients to evade the cha- 

;; grin of the vakeels. The number of Frenchmen in the 

D9D. service of the Sultan amounted not,, to more than 120 

men.^ 

The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the strength 
of Seringapatam, especially when protected by God, and 
his own courage, had prevcntetil him from making any 
provision against an event which he reckoned so very im- 
probable as its fiill. Not only his family, therefore, but 
the whole t)f his treasure, was deposited in the fort : and 
as the palace was obtained by a species of capitulation, 
without the irruption of the soldiers, there was no suspi- 
cion that any portion of the money or jewels which lie 
had in store, was not publicly obtained, and fully brought 
to account. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfiiction, 
how exaggerated and extravagant had been the conception 
of his enormous riches, and hence of his dangerous n?- 
sources for war. The whole amount of the remainin:: 
specie, which Tippoo had treasured up, was about sixteen 
lacs of pagodas (640,000/.) ; and his jewels, of which in 
common with the Princes of the East he was fond, and 
with which they never part, except in their greatest ex- 
tremity, were valued at about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. 
So far was such a sum from rendering it.s owner formi- 
dable to a power like that of the British in India, that tlio 
Governor-CJenoral in Council did not reckon it too mmli 
to be immediately distributed to tho-army, as a donative, 
in reward of the \irtues which it had displayed during the 
campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom of 
Mysore ; and the only question which it remained for tlio 
Governor-General to decide, was the momentous one, how 
a kingdom was to be disposed of. He was not insensible to 
the difficulties which attended upon his decision ; and the 

* Beatson, i. 

The attention is here diverted from the more iinportjint contents <if tlic 
pai)ers to tlie cirenmstunees which led to Tippoo’s connexion with tlie Isle ct 
Trance ; but I'min the (hxmmeiits themselves it ap]wared that the Sultan 11^“^ 
addressed the Directory in »J illy, 1798, propdsinfc an offensive and defcii^i^c 
alliance with Trance for the purpose of cx]iellinj^ the Kn^lish fnnn 
announcing at /he same time his determination not to wait for the forces oHns 
allies, hut to conijiH-nce tlie attack on the first favourable occasion, l.icspntt lies 
.'>91. TiJC w hole of the correspondence, forming a large volume, w’lis tiaiiS' 
lated and printed in Calcuttif. Ibid. 097.— W. 
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delicacy ^vdlicll was required, in Ijalancing betweet^ the BOOK VI. 
love of t(;ri'itory, on tlie one hand, and the susyicion and chap', viii. 

odium on the other, to which the destruction of another 

prince, and the l^incxation of any considerable part of 
liis kingdom to an empire already of vast dimensions, 
would bo exposed both in Europe and in India. This part 
of Ins task ho performed with the greatest address. The 
J^i/am, though, from th# inferior part which he had taken 
in the war, he was not entitled to an equal share with the 
Englisli in the benchts which resulted from it, was *gra- 
tified by receiving an equal portion of territory. The 
necessity, liowover, was inculcated,. of moderation in the 
desires of both ; and the principle which was laid down 
was, that they should content themselves with such a 
portion of territory, as would indemnify them for the 
charges of the war, and yield security. The word secu- 
]'ity, brouglit in upon this occasion, was calculated to 
answer any purpose, to which they who made use of it 
had, oj’ could have, any desire to em])loy it. Demands for 
security had no limit, but the 2 )leasure and power those 
by whom they were set up. When the subsequent inquirer 
asks, Seiairity against whom ] It is not easy to lind an 
answer. Sijeurity against Ti[)poo ? He was no more. 

Security against Nizam Ali, and the English, against one 
another 1 • ^fhat was impossible ; for they were both to be 
aggrandized, and in an equal degree. AVas it seeurity 
against the Mahrattas ? ^ No, for they also were to bo 
olfered a part of the divided territory, which was the way 
to make them more, not less dangerous neighbours than 
they were befure. On the ])riuciple, then, of indemnih- 
cation and security, it was decreed, that the English, on 
tlioir part, should take to themselves tiio wliole of the 
territory possessed by the Sultan on the Malabar coast, 
the district of Coinibetore and Daramporam, the whole of 
the country which intervened between the ( Join pany’s ter- 
ritory* on the western, and that on the eastern coast, 
yielding now an uninterrupted dominion from sea to sea ; 
iflong with these possessions, the forts and posts forming 
the heafls of the principal passes abi'vr the Ghauts on the 
table- laud the distnet of Wyniiad; and, lastly, the for- 

‘ Col. lk‘:\tsou says, (p. 254), that in 1788 he “ asccrt!’h;ed the i)()sitiou and 
natuiu of not less than losses tlirou.udi tUeuiiouiiUUiis,' several of whieli 
VOL. VI. I 
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BOOK VI. tress, city, and island of Seringapatani, as a jdacc which 
ciiAi*. VIII. efFectiially^secured the communication between the British 

territory on both coasts, and strengthened the lines of de- 

1799. fence in every direction. A territory, affording an equal 
revenue with that which by the English was taken for 
themselves, was given to Nizam Ali, in the districts of 
Cooty, Gurriimcondah, and the tract of country which 
lies along the line of the great forls of (Jliittlcdroog, Sera, 
Nundydroog, and Colar, but without the forts, which it 
^vas supposed would render his frontier too strong. With 
regard to the third party in the alliance against Tippoo, 
they had entirely abstained from all participation in the 
war ; and it would not, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, have been good policy, to place on the same level, 
ill the distribution of the spoil, those who tlid all, and 
those who did nothing, in the acquiring of it. This would 
be to encourage allies to be useless, when their services 
were required. So much territory as was taken by tho 
English, and given to Nizam Ali, would, also, yield to tho 
Mahrattas more than enough of strength. Still it was 
desirable to conciliate the good will of that people to tho 
present proceedings ; and to give them an interest in the 
arrangements which were made. A portion of territory, 
from one half to two thirds of the value of that which 
was taken by the English and given to Nizam Ali, would, 
it was concluded, answer these ends. This [)ortiou \vas to 
include Ilar[)ooneliy, Soonda above the Giiauts, Anna- 
goody, and some other districts ; with part of tho territory, 
not, however, including the fortresses, of Chittledroog and 
Bednore. 

Of the portion which still remained of the territory 
gained from Tippoo, yielding thirteen lacs of pagodas, a 
revenue greater than that of tho ancient Rajasliip of 
^lysore, it was accounted politic to form a separate state. 
’F(n’ sovereign, the choice lay between the family of Tippoo, 
and that of the ancient Hindu Rajas, who had been kept 
in conhneinent, but not extinguished, by Hyder Ali and 
» his son. In the sons of Tipi>oo, the due degree of passiVD 
submission was reckoned much less probable than in those 


practicable tbr armies, uiul two-thirds, at least, of that number siiflleiently 
open to tlie incursions of cavalry.” 
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of a family, who, having lost all expectation of reigning BOOK VI. 
would take even liberty as a boon, much more sovereignty, chap, viii, 

though in its most shadowy form. The direct male 

descendant of the*Mysore Rajas was a child of a few years 
old ; and to him it was decreed that the title of sovereign 
should belong. The conditions upon which he was to 
receive his dignity wore as follows : That the whole of the 
military force maintained for the defence of the country 
should be English ; That for the expense of it he should 
annually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; That in case ofdvar, 
or of i>rcparation for war, the English might exact any 
larger sum, which they deemed proportional to the re- 
sources of the Raja; And last of all, should they be 
dissatisfied with his government in any respect, they 
might interpose to any extent in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, or efen take the unlimited manage- 
ment of it to themselves. In this manner, it is evident, 
that the entire sovereignty of the country was assumed 
by the iJritish, of whom the Raja and his ministers could 
only be regarded as Vicegerents at will. It was, there- 
fore, with some reason the Governor-General said, “I 
entertain a sanguine expectation, that the Raja and his 
ministers, being fully apprized of the extensive powers 
reserved to the Company will cheerfully adopt such regu- 
lations as shall render the actual exercise of these iiowers 
unnecessary for knowing themselves to hold a situation 
totally dependent upon the will of another, whatever ema- 
nated from that Avill, they were bound, without a choice, 
to obey. How long, with whatever di.'^)ositions to obedi- 
ence, their peiformance of the services exacted of tliem 
will give satisfaction, depends uixui circumstances of a 
sort which cannot be foreseen. 

The Governor-General was perfectly aware of the share 
of the sovereignty which he had taken, and the share 
wliiclijie had left. “ Under these arrangements,” ho said, 

“ I trust that I shall be enabled to command the whole 
resources of the Raja’s territory ad<ling, wdiat were very 
desirable results, that jinder these arrangements he also 
trusted to be enabled “to improve its cultivation, to 
extend its commerce, and to secure the wdfare of its 
inhabitants.” For appropriating such “ extensive powers,” 

(so they are called by himself,) the* reasons Vhich lie as- ^ 
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BOOK VI. signed pronounced a violent condemnation of Lhe policy so 
CHAP. VIII. long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 

— ;; Hastings and Cornwallis had made their boast ; the policy 

of only sharing the powers of governmeiit, with the native 
piinces of Oudc, the Carnatic, and Tanjore. “Recollecting 
the inconveniences and embarrassments which have arisen 
to all parties concerned, under the double government, and 
conjlioting aiitliorities unfortunately established in Oude, 
t!i(i Carnatic, and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company tlic most extensive and indisputable powers.” 
This is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities,. were left in Mysore ; that, by con- 
sequence, the powers of government were, without partici- 
pation, engrossed by the English. What then, it may be 
asked, was the use of setting up the shadow of a Raja I 
The sources of evil were manifest. A considerable expense 
was rendered necessary for the splendour of his state ; 
and it was utterly im[)ossible to govern the country so 
well through the agency of him and his ministers, as it 
might have been governed by the direct ap])lication of 
Euro[)can intelligence and virtue. But this Raja was a 
species of screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and 
from European eyes, the extent of aggrandizement which 
the British territory had received ; and it so fai* answered 
the purpose, that, though an obvious, it undoubtedly 
claims the pi'aise of an adroit, and well-timed political 
expedient. It cnalded the Governor-Ceneral to dismiss 
Nizam Ali with a much smaller share the prey, than 
would have satistied him, had the English taken without 
disguise the whole of what in this manner they actually 
appropriated. ‘ It precluded the Mahrattas from those 
attempts to excite a jealousy of the English, to which it 
was known they were abundantly disposed. And it im- 
posed completely, as well upon those members of tlio 
British legislature, who w'ould have been pleased witli an 
o]>f)ortuuity to criticize; as upon the men whose celticisms 
ai’e more extensively disseminated through the press ; all 
of whom, or almost all, were too defective, it seems, in tlic 

' riic (lovcrnor-UemTal expressly tlmt beside the jeahmsy of tlu‘. 

Matiiattiis, tbevartitiou of Mysore between the Kii;,disli and the Ni/ain would 
li.i\e raised the power of that priiiec to .'i dan.;erous lieij,dit; and would huve 
iri' cii lti>n many stion;^ fortjpsse.s w hieh eoiild not have been jdaced iu 
hands ^\ithout imtiiineut danger to the Hritiah frontier. 
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requisite lights, to see through the game that was pljwed : BOOK VI. 
for though none of the great acts of Marquis Wellesley’s chap. vm. 

administration is more questionable than the aifback upon 

Tippoo Sultan, that is a part which, till now, has been 1^99. 
exempt from censure. 

The territory, thus in name transferred to a Hindu Rfija, 
whose residence was to be the ancient city of Mysore, 
while tho benefits of its ftovereignty were all transferred to 
the English, was bounded on the north by a strong line of 
hill-fortresses and posts, Obittledroog, ^8era, Nundydtoog, 
and Colar, forming a powerful barrier towards the southern 
frontiers of Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, from Panganoor 
on the line of the east(irn, to Bednore on the line of the 
western Gliauts, the wliole occupied and defended, for tho 
benefit of the English, by English troops ; and on tho 
three other sides, east, west, and south, it was entirely 
surrounded liy the territories of tho Conqiany, above and 
Ijelow” the Ghauts. 

To the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for the 
loss of a throne, as well as to the principal men of his 
kingdom, the conduct of the (fOvernor-Geiieral was con- 
siderate and generous. Tho fortress of Velore, in the 
Carnatic, was appropriated for tlic residence of the ro 3 ’al 
family, and fitted up coniinodiously for their reception, 
witli an allowance for their sup])ort, more liberal than that 
which they had received from Tippoo himself. The prin- 
cipal men were all provided for by jaghires or pensions, 
conformable to their rant and intlueuce, with a generosity 
whicli not only cont(mted, but grea% astonished tliem- 
selvcs. They were the more easiH pleased, that Tippoo, 
centering all authority in his own* person, renderetl it 
impossilde for his servants to ac(piire any influence be- 
yond the immediate exercise of his oflicial powers ; and 
as the frugality of their administration was severe, their 
einoluments were uncommonly small. Tho same cireum- 
staneCs facilitated the settlement of the country ; for, as 
no individual possessed any authority suflicient to make 
resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as the character of 
the English was suflicfcutly known to inspire confidence, 
the cliiefs made their submission without hesitation or 
delay. When one of Tippoo’s confidential servants was 
sent to treat with tho officer at tho kead of tho cavalry, the 
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BOOK Vi. celebrated Kummir ad din Khan, he refused to stipulate 
CHAP. VIII. for tbrms, and said ho cast himself entirely upon the 
generosity' of the English. 

1790. jjj treaty which was signed by Nizam Ali and the 
English, entitled the Partition Treaty of Mysore, for 
establishing the arrangements which have just been de- 
scribed, it was fixed, that, unless tlie Peshwa acceded to 
the said treaty within the space of one month, g{)ve satis- 
faction relative to some disputes with Nizam Ali, and 
complied with certain conditions, not specified, in favour 
of the English, the temtory, which it was meant to bestow 
upon him, should be shared between the remaining allies, 
in the proportion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to 
the English. ‘ 

AVhen the terrors which Tippoo suspended over the 
Malirattas, and the dependence wliich they felt upon the 
English against the effects of his ambition and power, 
were destroyed, it was not expected that their hostile 
dispositions, which had already so ill disguised themselves, 
could long be restrained.* The power of Nizam Ali was 
now tlie only barrier between the English })oss(}ssions in 
the Deccan, and the irruptions of tliat formidable nation ; 
and liow small the resistance which he was capable of 
yielding, the English had abundantly peu’ceived. In one 
way, it ai)peared sulliciently easy to augment his capacity 
for war. He was acutely seiKsible of the dangers to which 
he was ex 2 )Osed at the* hands of the Alahrattas, and of his 
incompetency to his own defence. was therefore 


• S(?(; the ]).')i)ers rehitinjr to the war with Tippdo, priritt**! hy onicr of the 
IfouNt-* of Coininons in IKOO. See also the Treaty with the Xizimi, ami tliat- 
with the Hajix of ilysore. I-’or the whole (»f tho (‘oiicliuliiiK M'itli 

Ti]tiioo we have very complete information, not only in tin* ofllcial papers, 
wliich have been pretty fully j(iven in print, hiif in the valuable works, so 
fref|iicntly (juoted, of Ifeatson ami Wilks. For the character of ’I'ippoo, ami 
some parts of his ]iolilies, hints sire utl'orded hy the volume of his h tter.s, for 
which we are indebted to Col. Kirkpsitrick.— .M. 

The Lives of Miinro, Hams, IJaird, .ami the Despatches of Lijrd Wellesley, 
supply fully wliatever the jwlor uiithorilies left waiitin;;.- W, 

2 Indications of a hostile spirit in the Te-sliwa and Sindiah hud been disiWered 
even before the eapture of Serinjrapatani. On tlie 2lir«l April, the Oovernor- 
Cietieral writes toCh neral Harri.s, “ Dowlut Kao Sindiah has been discovered to 
entertain hostile «lesiirns against the ('ompany and tlie Nizam, and I linvou 
i’eas<m to suspect that a secret eorro.spomlenoj subsists between ,hiiii and 
Tippoo. Tile I’e-'liwa appears to have entered into SimlialTs views airainst tlic 
Company and the Nizam, and on the 2fith “ the danjier of an early attack upon 
the dominions of )lie’Nizaiii,by Dowlut Kao Sindiah, either singly or in concert 
with the I’eshwa, apfiears to lmvcinerca.sed.” Despatches, i. .'i.’iH, 581, . 
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abundantly desirous of receiving such additions to the BOOK VI. 
number of the ]3ritish troops already in his pay, as Would chap. vin. 

suffice to allay his apprehensions. But the payment of 

these troops suggested itself to the foresight of the 1799. 
English rulers, as creating difficulties and dangers which 
it was not easy to overlook. So fickle and capricious were 
the councils of the Suhahdar, that lie might suddenly 
adopt tl^c resolution of ^lismisaing the English troops from 
his service ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his resources 
by useless expences, portended a monicnt not far distant, 
when ho would be deprived of power to pay as many 
troops as would satisfy the ideaS of security which ’the 
English rulers entertained. One expedient presented 
itself to the imagination of the Governor General, as 
adapted to all the exigencies of the case ; and he resolved 
not to omit so favourable an opportunity of realizing the 
sup])osod advantage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a 
monthly or annual subsidy for the maintenance of the 
troops whoso service he w^as willing to receive, would 
alienate to the English in perpetuity a territory with 
revenue sufficient for the expense, a militaiy force might 
then be established in his dominions, on the least pre- 
carious of al) securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, wliich forliade exten- 
sion of territory; l)ut that had always b(?en violated with 
so little ceremony, and lately in so extraordinary a manner^ 
that tliis constituted aif objei^tion of trivial im[)ortance : 
in the second place, the real difticultics of administering 
tlie ceded territory, so frugally and beneficently, as to 
render its produce eipial to its expense ; difficulties, it is 
]n*obable, which were but little uinlerstood: and lastly, 
the grand general evil, that, in proportion as territory aug- 
ments, and with it the amount and complexity of the 
business which its administration involves, it becomes 
more and more impossible for the superintending power 
to take securities, that the business of government shall 
• not bo negligently and corruptly performed ; since, beside 
the iimbility of attention to extend itself minutely beyond 
a limited range of affairs, distance iVuiii the eye of govern- 
ment gradually weakens its powers, and at last annihilates 
a great portion of them. Ov%^-balaucing advantages 
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BOOK VL appeared to flow, from the funds which would thus he 
CHAP. VIII. secui<ed for the maintenance of a considerable army, from 

the securi'iy which this army would afibrd against the 

Mahrattas, and from tho sovereignty., wliich it Avonld 
transfer to the English over Nizam Ali and his dominions ; 
though his dominions wore governed so ill, that little 
advantage could be hoped from them.* Tlie documents 
relative to tho negociations haveaiot been made public ; 
and we know not in what manner that Prince at first 
rece^’ed tho ])roposition, nor what modes of inducoiucnt 
were employed to obtain his consent. However, on tho 
12th of October, 1800, a treaty was signed ; l)y which im- 
portant contract, the English added two battalions of 
sepoys, and a regiment of nai.ive cavalry, to the force 
which they engaged to uphold in the service of tho 8u- 
bahdar, and also bound themselves to defend his dominions 
against every aggression ; while, on his part, Nizam Ali 
ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all the 
accpiisitions which he had made from tho tei’ritory of 
Tii^poo, either by the late treat\^, or l)y that of Seringapa- 
tam, ill 171)2 ; and agreed neither to mak(i war, nor so 
much as negociate, by liis own authority ; but, referring 
all disputes between himself and other states to the 
English, to be governed by their decision, allowing the 
subsidiary troops in his service to Ije employed by the 
English in all their wars, joined by fiOOO of his own horse, 
and iX)()() of his infantry, only reserving two of the English 
battalions which should always bb attaches! to liis })erson. 
For the purpose of obtaining tho Tumbofxlrah as a clear 
and distinct boundary, Kupoor, (Uijunder Gui’, an«l some 
other districts, lately ac(]uircd from Tij)poo, were ex- 
changed for Adoni and a few places on tlie southei*n sidc^ 
of the river. With regard to the fiimily and subjects of 


* The propfisitinn fur the tcrritorijiljirantuvijiinated Avith A/ini-iil Onira.the 
minister of the Nizam ; and it wa.s ladieved hy the (luveniur-tieiiei.'il that the 
court of Ilyderahad was sincerely disiiosed, and even secretly anxious for a 
commutation of the subsidy. In the first plan of the tri'afy, hone\er, an al- 
ternative \^as retained of i)aylnfj the subsidy in money, whenevereonvenient :a 
stipulation to which the idiKlish Government objected; and in the eounter-" 
plan it w'as distinctly asserted that no other ettTlelual or satisfai tury* sceiirity 
than an ah.M)lnte assij^iiinent of territ<»ry could he ;;iveii hy the Nizam for the 
regular payment of the .subsidy. 'Hie extreme atixiely of tlie Nizam to have 
asMirance of i)rot(*l tion against the Mahrattas, removed ail imiifdimeiits to an 
tunieahle adjustment of the conditions, the iminciiile of which he had already 
recognised, nespatches, ii. 2751 and App. 713.— W. 
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the Subalular, it was stipulated that he was to remain BOOK VI. 
absolute, and the English were on no pretext to dispute chap. vui. 

liis authority. A revenue of about l,7o8,00(> pagodas 

arose from the territory ceded by this treaty to the 
English.' 

Of tins engagement, as it affected the interests of the 
English, the nature may be described in a single sentence. 

The English aocpiired a grnall territory, with the obliga- 
tion of defending a large one. If it be sai<l, that it was 
as easy to defend the Nizam’s territory, in additioi'^to 
their own, as it was to (hdend their own without that of 
the Nizam, and that the revenue of the new territory was 
all therefore clear gain, the declarafioii is unfounded. If 
the act of parliament, which was set up for a show, but 
in practice trani[)led upon habitually, and by those who 
made it, as shamelessly, as by those for whose coercion it 
was inatle, is worthy on such an occasion to bo quoted, it 
may be recollected, that, according to the doctrine which, 
in that enactment, guided the legislature, all extension of 
territory was liad, because it cost more to defend it, than 
it could be made to produce ; much more of course, when 
a small territory was ac(piivcd with the burden of defend- 
ing another, several times as large. 

A clause was inserted, to say, that if the Peshwa or 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah, should desire to have a j^art in this 
treaty, th(;y should be admitted to all its advantages ; in 
other words, they should have a subsidiary force on tlie 
same terms as Nizam Ali.* Hut so far were the i\[ahrattas 
from desiring an alliance of this description, that the 
Peshwa, under the dictation of Siiidiah, I’efnsed to accept 
the territory wliieh was reserved to him out of the spoils 
of Tip 2 )()() ; it was therefore divided by the English be- 
tween theinselves and the Subalidar. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Situation of Oude^ as left hj Lord Teignmonth^ satis- 
* factory to the Home Authorities — Great (hau!res medL 
takil hg Lord Morning ton — Ext •>' patio n of British 

' K skdeh of tlio Volitinil History of Imlia, from tlu; Tnti*vlnction of Mr* 
ritt’s lull, A.l). 17 H 4 , to the present Date, by Sir John Makoliu, pp. 282—287 
Collcetion of Treaties. • 
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CHAP. IX. 


1800 . 


Subjects^ not in the Service of the Company -Aiiprehended 
I\ivasion of the Afghans — Endeamiir to obtain the Al- 
liance ef Smdiah — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
to the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vi:ir Ali — 
Reform of his Military Establishment pressed on the Na- 
bob of Oiide - -Ilis Rehictance--- Jle proposes to abdicate 
in favour of his Son — TheGovernor-dvneral presses him 
to abdicate in favour of the Company — He jifuses — 
Indignation of the Governor-General — Ue resorts to 
(^oercion on the Reform.^ which meant the. Annihilation^ 
^ of the XaboGs Military Establishment — The Business of 
the Annihilation judiciously performed — The Vizir al- 
leges the Want of Resources for the Maintenance of so 
great a British x\rmy — From this^ the Governor-General 
infers the Necessity of tahing from him the Government 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up the 
whole of his Country willingly^ such a Portion of it as 
would cover the Expense of the British Army to he. taken 
by Force — I'hls was more than One-half — The Vizir 
to he allowed no Independent Power even in the Rest — 
The Vizir desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon. II 
Wellesley sent to get from him an Jippeavance of Consent 
— The Cession of the Portion necessary for the Expense 
of the Army efected — A Commission for settling the 
Country with Mr. 11. Wellesley at the Head — Governor' 
Generahnakes a- Progress through the Country — Trans- 
actions between him and the Nabob of Dude — Proposition 
of the Bhow Begum — Objcctifms oftM£ Court of Direc- 
tors to the Appointment of Mr. II Wellesley — Overruled 
by the Board (f Control — Government uf Furruckabad 
assumed by the Company — Settlement of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts — Full Approbation of the Home Authorities. 

^pHE arrangements formed by the late Goveriior-rTeiicral, 
Sir .John Shore, with respec^t to the kingdom (.f Oude, 
satisfied the capacious desires of the Loudon aiithfirities. 
Under date the 15tli of May, 17i)9, a despatch, intended to 
convey their sentiments to the instruments of government 
in Iinlia, lias the following passage!^ : 

“By the definitive treaty concluded at Lucknow, the 
Company’s ‘inlluenco over the Vizir’s country a^ipears to 
be sufficiently preseiived; without the insertion of any 
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article, wliicli, in its .operation, might lead to an inter- BOOK VI. 
ferencc in the collections, on the part of the Comijliny, cuw. ix. 

that might be deemed offensive. And we have the further 

satisfaction to fiiv.1, that (exclusive of the immediate 
payment of twelve lacs of rupees by the Nabob Vizir),— 
his animal subsidy is increased upwards of twenty lacs 
of rupees; besides the ac(piisitiou of a fortress in the 
Glide dominions, of the greatest conseipience in the scale 
of general defence : with other stipulations, which have a 
tendency to remedy former defects in our political 'pn- 
nexion with that country, and to give the Company suck 
an ascendancy as cannot fail to be productive of material 
benefit to both parties : and which* wc trust, will lead to 
the establishment of a good system of government in 
Glide, which hitherto .all our endeavours, for a series of 
years, have been unable to accomplish. 

‘^The late Governor-General had given us reason to 
expect, that, for the first year, or perhaps longer, after 
Saadut Ali’s accession, liis revenues would probably fall 
considerably short of their estimated amount; and that he 
would find considerable difEculty in fulfilling his pecuniary 
engagements with the Company : — and very satisfactorily 
assigned the ground of that opinion. We arc, therefore, 
nut surprised to find by the last accounts, that an arrear 
had accumulated in the payment of the Company’s tribute, 
to tlie amount of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. 

Lord Murnington having represented, however, that ho 
believes the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every 
possible efibrt for the lifpiidation of this arrear, as well as 
for introducing such a system of order and economy into 
the management of his finances as will enable him to be 
more iiunctual in his future payments, wo entertain a 
welhgrounded expectation that every cause of complaint 
upon this head will speedily terminate.” 

The afhiirs of Glide being thus settled in a manner 
^vhich• bids fair to be permanent ; and it appearing by 
your political despatch of the I7th April, 1708, that the 
most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail in the Vizir’s 
dominions ; and as the'rcsolutiims of the late Governor- 
General, of the 9th and 30th October, 1797, for the aug- 
mentation of the army, wore declared to be connected with 
the proposed arrangements for tliat country, wc direct 
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BOOK VI. that you take into your immediate consi delation the pro- 
oiiAP. IX, prie^y of disbanding those new levies, or the necessity of 
— continuing them.” * 

1/99. AVhile the home authorities were thus congratulating 
themselves upon the state in which the affairs of Oude 
were left by the late (jrovcrnor-rieneral,and })leasing them- 
selves with the belief of its permanence, the new Governor- 
General was meditating the mosir important changes. In 
the political letter from Bengal, i\s early as tlie 3rd of 
OcVd)or, 1708, the authorities at home were informed; 
‘i^Tlie Right Honourable the Governor-General has now 
under consideration the present state of atf lii’s with Oude, 
and particularly the best means of securing tlu^ regular 
payment of the subsidy, ainl of reforming the Nabob’s 
army.” ^ And on the 23rd of December of the same year, 
the (rovemor-General wrote, in a private letter to the 
Resident ; “ The necessity of providing for the defence of the 
Carnatic, and for the early revival of our alliances in the 
Peninsula, as well as for the seasonable reduction of the 
growing influence of France in India, has not admitted 
either of my visiting Oude, or of my turning my undivided 
attenti(jn to the reform of the Vizir’s affairs. There arc, 
however, two or thi’cc leading considerations in the state 
of Oude to which I wish to direct your particular notice ; 
intending, at an early period, to enter fully into the 
an’angcmcnt in which they must terminate. — Whenever 
the death of Almas shall hap[)en, an oppoi’tiinity will offer 
of securing the benefits of Lord Teign»iouth’s treaty, hy 
jirovisions, which seem necessary for the purpose of realiz- 
ing t he subsidy, under all contingencies. The Companj 
ought to succeed to the power of Almas. And the 
management, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the 
Doab, which he now rents, ouglit to be placed in our 
hands, a proportionate reduction lacing made from the 
subsidy ; the strength of our north -western frontier would 
also be increased. On the other hand, in the event of 
Alma’s death, we shall have to apprehend either the dan- 
gerous pf)wer of a successor e(|ual to him in talents and 
activity, or the weakness of one infeiaor in both,' or the 
division of the country among a variety of renters ; in the 

1 Papors pi iritod by order of the House of Commons in 18QG, i. 30. 

^ P:i])crs, ut supra, v. 3.C 
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first case v;e should risk internal commotion ; in the two BOOK VI. 
latter, the frontier of Oude would be considerably whak- chap. ix. 
ened against the attacks either of the Abdallee br of any 
other invader. The only remedy for these evils will be 
the possession of the Doab fixed in the hand of our 
government. The state of the Vizir’s troops is another 
most pressing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their 
iuefhcieiidy and insuborcHuation. My intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
whole of his own army, with the cxcejition of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state, or of 
collection of revenue. In the place of the armed rabble 
which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his enemies, I 
propose to substitute an increased number of the Gom- 
]}auy’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, to be relieved 
from time to time, and to be paid by his Excellency. I 
have already increased our establishment to the extent 
of seventeen regiments of infantry, with»vtbe view of 
transferring three regiments to the service of his Ex- 
cellency. — \Vith respect to the Vizir’s civil establishments, 
and to his abusive systems for the extortion of revenue, 
and for the violation of every principle of justice, little 
can be done before I can bo enabled to visit Lucknow.”' 

The hostility of the Governor-General to his.fcllow- 
suhjects pursuing, independently of the Company, their 
occupations in any ].)art of India, is expressed, without a 
word to indicate reasons, in the same letter, thus ; “ The 
number of Euro[)eaiis, particularly of British subjects 
established in Oude, is a mischief Avhicli requires no com- 
ment. ;My resolution is fixed, to dislodge every European, 
excepting the Company’s servants. My wish is, to oc- 
casion as little private distress as possible, but the public 
service must take its course ; and it is not to bo expected 
that some cases of hardship will not be found in the ex- 
tent of so great a measure.” These last words indicate 
extensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-General, 
before ho dared to strike at the fortunes of great imm- 
^jcrs of his CDiiiitryiuen, declare and prove the evils which 
they produced ? li’or what reason is it, let them declare 
who know what is understood, under such a government 
as ours, by the resi)0iisibility of the ruling few, tliat he 
* rulers, ul supra, iii, 2. 3.— M. l^spatchcs,i. 3SG.-— W. 
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BOOK VI. lias never yet been effectually called upon to account for 
CHAP. IX. such a conduct ? The good which they were calculated 

— ;; to produxie is obvious to all. The question still remains 

unanswered ; What were the evils V 
^ The threat of Zeniauii Shah, King of the Abdallces, or 
Afghans, became a convenient source of pretexts for urging 
upon the Vizir the projected innovations. This prince had 
succeeded his father Timur Shah, the son of the celebrated 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the dynasty, in the year 1792. 
Hi4> dominions extended from the mouths of the Indus to 
tlio parallel of Kashmere ; and from the boundaries of the 
Seikhs, at some distance eastward of the great river Attock, 
to the vicinity of the Persian Tershish ; including the ter- 
ritories of Kabul, Kandahar, Peishere, Ghizni, Oaur, Sigis- 
tan, Korassan, and Kashmere. In the year 179(), this 
prince advanced to Lahore ; and though his force was not 
understood to exceed ;33,0()0 men, almost wholly cavalry, 
he struck tewor into the Mahrattas ; and excited alarm in 
the English government itself. The object of the Shah, as 
announced by rumour,^ was, to re-establish the House of 
Timur, to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 


' With a f(.’w exceptions, tiic Knropcans who found thoir way to the native 
courts, whilst the system of exclusion from residence in the Company’s terri- 
tories wiliiout perruksion prevailed, were mere adventurers, witliout capital or 
cliaracter, education or principle, wlio wen- recoimiiended to the princes of ImMa 
hy a supposed titness for military command, or an imauined influence with the 
autlioritics in England, which might be a check upon those iii liuiia. Tlie 
evils resulting from the access of .mu-Ii persons in .any numbers were .sutticieiitly 
obvious, and liad been abundantly experienced at Madras, Hyderabad, and 
Oiule, and fully warninted the determination of the (lovenior-Ueiicral to use 
all possible means for their prevention.— W. 

^ The announcement wa.s much more than rumour. J.etters from Zeniaun 
Shah himself to the Hritisli (lovernmeut, at successive periods, to Sir Joiin 
Shore and to Mr. Immsden. Wellesley I)espat(;hes, i. 670; Lord Mornington, 
also, writes to .Mr. Dundas, “ I have lately received a letter from Zemaiin 
Shah, containing a declaration j)f hi.s intention to invade Hindustan, and a pe- 
remptory demand of the assistance of the Nabob Vi/ir and of mine, for the 
])urj)Ose of delivering Shah Alem from the hands of the Mahrattas, of reshjriii!' 
him to the throne of Delhi, and of expelling the Mahrattas from their acqui‘<i' 
tions on the south-western frontier of India. 'I'hat the Shah entertains siicli a 
(lesiirn is unquestionable, and whatever may la; the result, it is]iriidcnt to lie 
on our guard.” J^c.spatches i. h 9. There is no doubt that Shah '‘Zeiiiaun 
seriously iJiii jiosed the invasion ot Hindustan, and that he repeatedly jnailc a 
dcmonstr.ition of carrying his purpose into etfect. See Elphinstonc’s Cabiil, 
Appendix, .bd.'). Had he licen a prince of vigour and talent, or had his aiv 
Ihorily been tirmly CHtablished in his own dominions, tlie project ii/ight have 
been reali/.cd with little didlciilty. The march of an effective Afghan force 
to Dellil would have produced a crisis in Hindustan, of which, although the 
result might haye accelerated the exten.sn.n of our power, yet the interval 
would have been a state of great anxiety, exertion, and exiieiivse. It was sound 
policy of the government, therefore, not only to prepare against, hut, if pus* 
B’ble, to prevent such an occuA’ence.-VV. 
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faith in the Dinpiro of the Great Mogul. The Seikhs, it ap- BOOK VI. 
peared, gave no obstruction to his inarch : the ^Mahratias, chap. ix. 

from their internal distractions, were ill preparedTo resist 

him: and, though ►they assembled a considerable army, 
which might have enabled them to dispute the possession ^ 
of Delhi, or molest him in his retreat, it was still possible 
for him, in the opinion of the person then at the head of 
tjic Englii^^i government, to advance to Delhi, even with so 
inconsiderable an army as that which he led to Lahore ; 
ill which case, lie would have formidably threatened ^I^ie 
British interests. The Rohillas, it was imagined, would 
join him ; induced, not only by thp affinities of descent 
and religion, and the cruelties which they had sustained at 
the hands of the English and Vizir ; but, the Governor- 
General added, by the love of war and plunder ; yet the 
trutli is, that they devoted themselves to agriculture, 
whenever op[)rossi(jn would permit them, with an ardour 
and success of which India had no example; and their 
love of war and plunder meant only a greater degree of 
courage and vigour than distinguished the other races of 
the country.' The approach of the Shah, it was therefore 
apiircliended, would spread the greatest disorders in the 
dominions of the Vizir. “The troops under Almas,” who 
governed as renter, and defended that half of the dominions 
of the Vizir wliich was most exposed to tlie incursions 
both of the Malirattas and Afghans, “ were,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “respectable. The other troops of the 
Vizir, with little exception, would rather have proved an 
incumbrance, than an assistance to the British forces; 
and nothing but the most urgent remonstrances would 
have ensured the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. His 
dominions would have been overrun with marauders ; a 
total teniporaiy stoppage of the collections would have 
ensiled ; and these disorders, if not speedily quelled, \vould 
have ended in general insurrection.” On the measures to 
be adopted. Sir John Shore found it difficult to decide. 

The iMalirattas, excited by their fears, made jiroposals to 

' Tlll^ uiyitiilie is here. i of confounding tlie two races who inhabited 

the, pioviuec of Uuhilciind, the Hindu indigenous populatiiin and the Afghan 
settlers, to whom tlui term Kohilhi should properly oe eonflned. The former 
"(•'re, no douht, an iudustrioas ami agriciiltuial people; tlie letter were more 
('si)ecia)ly soldiers — soldiers of ioi’taiio, who, upon the ocoiirrenee of war and 
I'rosijcct of plunder, would as certainly have recruited the armies of Ze- 
iiiimn Shah— W, • 
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BOOK VI. the English for a union of forces against the Afghan. But 
CHAP. IX. the' red net ion of the power of the Mahrattas, Sir John 

— ;; would ha^'e welcomed as one of the most dcsii ahlo events. 

On the other Laud, Zemaim Shah, if ertwned with success, 
would be still a greater object of dread. Again ; if the 
Mahrattas, by their own exertions, prevailed over the Shah, 
they would gain a formidable increase of power. Or, if the 
French leader, who, in the name of Sindiah, now governed 
so great a portion of the provinces, at which the Afghans 
w»'-'e sup}K)S(Ml to aim, should, in the midst of commotion, 
raise liimsclf to the sovereignty of the territories in dis- 
pute, this, to the mind of the Governor-Gene l al, appeared 
the most alarming consequence of all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great exer- 
tions, a rebellious brother of the Shah excited disturbance 
in his dominions ; and recalled him early in 1797, from 
Lahore. The troops at the cantonments of Cawn[)ore and 
Futty Ghur had, in the meantime, been ordered into camp ; 
and two additional regiments of inhintry had been, raised. 
The Governor-General, indeed, imagined, that the march 
of the Shah to Lahore, with so limited a force, was rather 
an experiment than the commencement of an expedition ; 
but the question was worthy of his attention whether it 
would have been easy for the King of the Afghans to come 
with a greatcir force. It was, too. after all, the opinion of 
the English ruler, that, though motives were not wanting 
to prompt the Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it wa.s, 
nevertheless, an event very little proMde ; and such as 
there would be little prudence in taking any costly pre- 
cautions to defeat.^ 

In 179i'^, a belief, but solely derived from rumour,' of 
vast prci)arations making by the Afghan, for the iimisioii 
of India, was excited anew. The ap})reliensioiis, liowever, 
of the British government were allayed, by intelligence 
received toward the end of September, that the disturb- 
ances within the dominions of the Shah had compelled 
him to leave his capital and march to Kandahar. But 
this was speedily followed by rej^)orts^ that the 10th of 

' Minute of the (lOvernor-Gcneral, 4th of July, 1797. See also iMiilcolni’s 
Sketch, ]). 210. 

2 This is u mistake, as shown in a preceding note : the infoniiation was poM- 
live. See also Miimtesuf the Uovcmor-Geueral, of August, 17'J8. JUcsputdie^j 

i. 188. t 
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October was fixed for commencing his march from Kabul BOOK VI. 
towards Hindustan ; and though the authentic!^ of ftiese chap. ix. 
reports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it “ theiw duty,” according to their own expres- 
sions, “to take every precaution against the possi- 
bility of an event, which, combined with the designs of 
Tippoo and the French, might become of the most serious 
importance.” Endeavours were used to prevail upon 
Doulut Kao ^ndiah to return from the south, and put his 
dominions in the best posture of defence ; and great hJPi^es 
wei'o expressed, that ho would follow this advice. “ The 
Governor-General also directed the^ llesident at the court 
of Sindiah,” 1 use again the language of the Govornor- 
Gemiral in council, “ to enter, into defensive engagements 
with that chieftain, upon his return to Hindustan, under 
siicli limitations and conditions, as might secure the eftec- 
tual co-operation of the ]\Iahratta army, with the least 
possible diversion of the British force from the exclusive 
protection of tlie frontier of Oude. His Lordship further 
directed the Resident with Sindiah to endeavour to pro- 
vide the earliest resistance to the progress of the Shah, at 
the greatest practicable distance from the frontier of Oude, 
by encouraging the chiefs of the Rajpoots and Seikhs to 
oppose the first approach of the invatling army.”^ In the 
month of October, the Oommander-in- Chief was directed 
to prepare for such a disposition of the troops in the 
upper provinces, and such military operations in general, 
as would most effectually secure that part of tlio British 
frontier against an attack from the Afghans. Tiie pro- 
position of the Commander-in-Chief was approved, for 
adding to the army two regiments of native infantry, for 
the movement of five companies of native invalids to Chu- 
nar, and of five other companies to Allahabad; and for 
assembling a force to cover the city of Benares. The 
Resi(^ent at Lucknow was desired “to urge to the Vizir,” 
these are the words of the official despatch, “ the necessity 
of collecting as large a body of artillery, infantry, and 
^avalry^ as possible, to^ be placed, if necessary, under the 
directions of an European officer, and to be employed in 
the maimer suggested by the Commander-in-phief also, 
to take immediate pleasures for sending such a supply of 

> Papers, ut snpra, %.i86. 

K 
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BOOK VI. grain to Allahabad as the commanding ofRcer in the field 
CHAP. IX. might prescribe, and for obtaining the orders and assist- 

ance of the Vizir in despatching, whenever it should be 

1709. requisite, all the boats not required for the service of the 
army. 

Notwithstanding the hopes, however, which had been 
fondly entertained of a defensive alliance with Sindiah, 
the authorities in India write to the authorities in Eng-, 
land in the following terms : “From the^letter to the 
Resrdent with Do^Ylut Rao Sindiah, dated the 2Gth of Oc- 
tober, you will observe, that Sindiah’s continuance at Poo- 
nah, the dissensions and disaffection which prevail among 
his commanders, and the unsettled and precarious state of 
his authority in Hindustan, have prevented our taking any 
further steps for carrrying the intended arrangements into 
eficct.*’ It was in the beginning of October that the 
authorities in India delivered it to the authorities in 
England, as their opinion, that the greatest advantages 
would arise from a connexion with Sindiah. Before the end 
of the same month, they find the circumstances of Sindiah 
to be such, that no further steps for carrying the intended 
arrangements into effect are accounted advisable. ’ Again ; 
the inability of Sindiah, from the disaffection of his com- 
manders, and the tottering state of his authority, were now 
made the foundation on which measures of policy were 
built. After an interval of not many months, the necessity 
was urged of draining the whole resources of the British 
state, to make war upon him. The fSet appears to he 
that Sindiah knew the improbability of being invaded by 
the Shah ; and though such invasion would bring on hkn 
greater evils than it would bring on the government of 
any other state, he chose to remain at Poonah, for the 
promotion of those objects of which he was there in eager 
pursuit. 

“Under these circumstances,” say the authorities in 
India, “ we have judged it expedient to determine, tliat in 
the event of Zernaun Shah’s a 2 )proach to the frontier of 
our ally the Vizir, our military operations shall bo con- 
fined to a system of defence ; and wo have resolved that 
our arms shall, in no case, pass the limits of his Excel- 
lency’s dominions, unless such a forwjy’d movement shall 
* Papers, ut supra, p. 3G, 37. 
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be deemed ]>y the commanding officer necessary for the BOOK VI. 
protection of the frontier, either of Glide, or of our iwn chap. ix. 
dominions.”' > 

After producing, all this preparation and expense, the 
Shah, who, it seems, had again advanced as far as Lahore, 
began his retreat on the 4th of January : and Shah Aulum 
was informed by a letter from the Afghan Vizir, that no 
intention j’emaiiicd of prosecu-ting the expedition into 
Hindustan that year, but the helpless Mogul might look 
forward to a more prosperous issue, at some future period. 

The cause of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, 
the alarming progress making by the brother of the Shah 
at the head of a military force in 1;he neighbourhood of 
Herat. “ 

111 the month of September, Mr. Duncan, the Governor 
of Bombay, had made the following communication to the 
Goveruor-Oeneral. A personage, of the name of Mehidi 
Ali Khan, had intimated, that, as he was about to make a 
journey into Persia, it might be in his power, and if 
properly authoiized, he had confident hopes that it would 
be in his power, to excite the Persian rulers, by threatening 
or attacking the western part of Afghanistan, to divert the 
Shall from his projected invasion of Hindustan. The fact 
was, that Baba Khan,=' then King of Persia, had espoused 
the cause of Mahmood, tlie brotlier of Zemaun, as the 
dder son, and lienco the rightful heir of the late monarch: 
ind had already threatened, if not attacked, the province 
■»f Khorassan. Mehidi Ali Klian was intrusted with a 
mission, the objects of which, as they fell in with the ex- 
isting politics of the Persian government, were successfully 
attained. This, however, was not enough to satisfy a 

' Pupers, ut supra, ii. 37. 

2 I’aiXM's, ut supra, p. 38.--M. Sliah Moliainmcd, the brother of Zemaun 
Jihah, by a diffcrcut mother, wlio was governor of Herat at the time of his 
fatliev’s death, was left in possession of hia government upon his acknowledg- 
ing Zeiuiiun Shah us his sovereign. He suhseqiiently engaged in repeated in- 
snrrei tions against the king in 1794, 1797, and 1799. and these attempts, 

^ilthoiigh uiisuecessful, had the effect of suspending Shall Zemaun’s designs 
upon India, and recalling him from the advance he had made towards their 
Tifininient. Tho last rebellion of Mohammed, in 1800, placed liim, for a sea- 
son, on th» throne of Kabul. Hlphinstone’s Append. 075. ConoUy’s Travels, 
i.‘2(i'2.~W. 

® llaba Khan was the name of tim prince, who upon Ids accession to the 
throne of Persia, in 1797, took the title of Futtch Ali Shah, Ify which desig- 
uation he is better known. Mohuiumed was not the rightful heir to the throne 
)f Kabul. . 
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BOOK YI. mind, which longed to do every thing in magnificent style ; 

CHAP. IX. andfthe Governor-General prepared a splendid embassy to 

the court* of Baba Khan. Captain Malcolm, who had lately 

17D9. i)een assistant to the resident at Hyderabad, was chosen, 
for his knowledge of the language, and other accomplish- 
ments, to conduct the iiegociation. “The emlmsy,” to 
use the words of the negotiator, “ was in a style of splen- 
dour corresponding to tha character of the monarch, and 
the manners of tlie nation, to whom it was sent ; and t6 
thj^ wealth and power of that state from whom it pro- 
ceeded” a language this, wdiich may be commonly inter- 
preted, lavishly, or, which is the same thing, criminally, 
expensive. The negotPator continues : “ It was cornjdetely 
successful in all its objects. * The ICing of Persia was not 
only induced by tho Britisli envoy to renew his attack 
upon Khorassan, which liad the effect of wiilidrawing 
Zemaun Shah from his de.signs u})on India ; but entered 
into treaties of political and commercial alliance with the 
British government.”' The embassy proceeded from 
Bombay on tho 29th of December, 1799 ; and the terms 
of the treaties were fixed before tho end of the succeeding 
year. It was stipulated, That the King of Persia should 
lay waste, with a great army, tho country of the Afghans, 
if ever they should jwocced to the invasion of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagmnents binding them to 
abstain from all aggressions upon the English : That 
should any army, belonging to the French, attempt to 
form a settlement on any of tlie i.shfciids or shores of 
Persia, a force should be employed by tlie two contracting 
states to co-operate for their extirpation ; and that if even 
any individuals of the French nation should request per- 
mission to reside in Persia, it should not be granted. In 
the firmaun, annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the 
governors and officers in tho Pei*sian provinces, it was 
said: “Should ever any person of the French nation 
attempt to pa.s.s your ports or boundaries; or desire to 
establish themselves, either on the shores or frontiers, 
yon are to take means to expel and extirpate them, anjj 
• never to allow them to obtain a footing in any place ; and 
you are at full liberty, and authorized, to disgrace and slay 
them.” Th\)ugh the atrocious part of this order was, no 
' M|IcoIm's Sketch, p. 317. 
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doubt, the pure offspring of Persian ferocity ; yet a Briton BOOK VI. 
may justly feel shamo, that the ruling men of hjs nation, chap. ix. 
a few years ago, (such was the moral corruption of the 
time !) could contemplate with pleasure so barbarous and 
inhuman a mandate, or endure to have thought them- 
selves, except in a case of the very last necessity, its 
procui’ing cause. On their part, the English were 
bound, whenever the King of the Afghans, or any person 
of the French nation, should make war upon the King 
of Persia, ‘Ho send as many cannon and warlike storc-S^as 
possible, with necessary ap})aratus, attendants, and in- 
s[)eotors, and deliver them at one of, the ports of Persia.” * 

Tlio evil of this condition was, that binding, not merely 
for a single emergency, it tended to involve the English 
in all the quarrels between the King of Persia and a 
iioighboui'ing people, with whom it was very unlikely that 
he would almost ever be at peace: and thus extended 
more widely than ever those fighting connexions, which 
the legislature had not only prohibited, but stigmatized, 
as contrary at once to the interests and the honour of the 
nation. The commercial treaty was of slight importance, 
and aimed at little more than some security from the ill- 
usage to whicii in barbarous countries merchants are ex- 
posed, and some improvements in the mode of recovering 
the debts, and securing the property of the English 
traders. On the attainment of these points, the envoy 
himself, as natural, sets the highest value, “ These 
treaties,” he tells us, “ while they completely excluded the 
French from Persia, gave tlic English every benefit which 
they could derive from this connexion.” lie adds, “Nor 
can there be a doubt, that if this alliance had been cul- 
tivated with the same active siiirit of foresight and pene- 
tration with which it Wtis commenced, it would have 
secured the influence of the British government in that 
quarter from many of those attacks to which it has sub- 
sequently been exposed.”- It would have been good, if 
the envoy had shown, in what advantage the British 
govermpeut could lind^ compensation, for the expense of 
npholdiug such a connexion at tho court of Persia. 

• ' 

‘ See Collection of Treaties, &c. between the East India Company and the 
Asiatic Towers; also tlic Appendix to Malcolm'a Sketch. 

Malcolm’s SkctcJi, p. 3iH. 
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IJOOK VI. The result, in regard to the Afghans, is necessary to bo 
CHAP. IX. known. The year 1800 was spent, partly in war, partly 

— ;; in negotiation, between the King of Persia and Zernaun 

Shah. In the year 1801, Mahmood, the rebellious prince, 
collected such a force, as enabled him not only to defeat 
his brother, but to render him a captive.* 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed Nabob or 
Nawaub of Oude, at a place so near his former dominions 
as Benares, was not regarded as a measure of prudence, 
and he had been made acquainted with the resolution of 
removing him to Calcutta. He viewed the change with 
the utmost aversion ; j^ut all his remonstrances against it 
had proved in vain ; and the time was now approaching, the 
preparations were even made, for carrying it into execu* 
tion. 

On the morning of the 14th of January, 1709, he paid 
a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his usual suite 
of attendants, to Mr. Cherry, the British Resident, at his 
house, distant about three miles from Benares. After the 
usual compliments, lie began to speak of the hardship of 
his coercive removal ; and proceeded first to warmth, at 
last to intemperance of language. Mr. Cherry, whose 
attentions were understood to have gained his per- 
sonal favour, is said to have gently attempted to repress 
his indiscretion, and to remind him that he, at least, was 
not the proper object of his resentment ; when the im- 
petuous youth, with sudden or preiiieditated frenzy, 
started from his scat, and made a blow at him with his 
sword. This, by the law of Eastern manners, was a signal 
to his attendants, with or without concert ; and in an in- 
stant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. Cherry endea- 
voured to escape through a window, but one of the 
attendants, reaching him with his poignard, struck him 
lifeless on the floor. Two other gentlemen in the room 
being murdered, the assassins hurried to the hoiLjes of 
other Englishmen ; but, sacrificing only two other lives in 
their progress, they were so vigorously resisted by a gen- 
tleman, who possessed himself of f. narrow staircase, ancf 
defended himself against their ascent, that time was given 
for the arrival of a party of horse, upon which they 
immediately betook themselves to flight. So little pre- 
* Pu jers, ut supra, p. 22, 23. 
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paration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that he BOOK VI. 
was obliged to leave behind him whatever property he chap. ix. 

possessed ; the furniture of his zenana, his elephants, and 

even a part of his horses. He retired to the woody 1790. 
country of Bhotwal, where he was joined by several dis- 
affected Zemindars. 

Tlio news of this outrage excited considerable emotion 
at Liicknpw, where it was regarded as the eruption of a con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the government ; a conspiracy 
in which it was unknown to what extent the subject^ of 
Saadut Ali might themselves be concerned. That ruler, 
in whose character timidity predominated, and who knew 
that he was hated, suspected every body, even his troops, 
and prayed that the English battalion might be sent from 
Cawnpore for the protection of his person. When called 
upon to join with his forces the British army, for the 
chastisement of the offender, he found an excuse, which 
his avarice, his timidity, his desire of case, and hatred of 
exertion, all combined in leading him eagerly to adopt, 
lie stated his suspicions of his troops, and represented 
them as too void, both of discipline and of fidelity, for 
any advantage to be expected from their aid. He after- 
wards paid dear for his ingenuousness, when this repre- 
sentation was brought forward as a reason for thrusting 
upon liim measures which his soul abhorred. 

Notwithstanding the representations of the former 
Gijvernor-General, Sir John Shore, that the people of 
Glide universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of all 
title to the crown, the grand alleged fact, upon which ho 
grounded the important decision of deposing a sovereign, 
and naming his successor ; the Manjuis AVellesley, in a 
letter to the llesident, dated the 22ud of January, 1801, 
expressly says, ‘’Active and gemral support has been 
afforded, by the subjects of his Excellency, to the impostor 
who lately assumed the name of Vizir Ali.”' It also 
appears that of the troops of the Vizir, which were re- 
(piired to assist in reducing the disturber, a part in reality 
•joined his standard. 

Ho found himself in a short time at the head of an 

• Papers, ut supra, iii. 146 .— M. This does not prove that Vizir Ali was 
popular when Sir J. Shore wrote ; the contrary was no douW the case. It only 
proves what was tiniformly admitted, the unpopiilaritj of Sadut All, in cod- 
sequence of his parsimony and flumicial exaetjpus.— W. 
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BOOK VI. army of several thousand men ; descended with thorn into 
CHAP. IX. the plains of Gorukpoor, the eastern district of Oude j 
— - and thremthe whole kingdom into trepidation and alarm. 

D99. X British force W'as assembled to oppose him. Some 
partial rencountei’s, in which they suffered pretty severely, 
and the narrow limits for subsistence or plunder to which 
they were reduced, soon disheartened his followers ; when 
they abandoned him in great numbers ; and himself 
took refuge with a Rajj.>oot Rajah. He remained with him* 
till the month of December following; when the Raj- 
poof made his terftis with the British government, and 
treacherously delivered up Vizir Ali, who was carried to 
Fort William, and there? confined. 

In the month of January, 1700, the Governor-General 
addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the Resident at 
Lucknow, of which the object was to urge, wiiat ho was 
pleased to denominate a reform of the military establish- 
ment of the Vizir. The London authorities themselves, 
in the letter which they afterwards wrote ou the L“>th of 
j\lay, 171)9, expressing their great satisfaction with the 
arrangements in Oude which had been formed by Sir John 
Shore, and with the disposition shown by the Vizir, both 
to make the large pecuniary payments which were re- 
quired at his hands, and to introduce the reforms into liis 
financial system which would alone enable to meet those 
demands, alluded to his military exj)eiiditure in the fol- 
lowing terms : Tlie large, useless, and expciiisivo military 
establishment, within the Oude dominions, ai)peurs to us 
to be one of the princi[)al objects of econoiuical reform^ and 
we have much satisfaction in finding that the subject has 
already come under your consideration.” ‘ ^ In his letter 
to the Resident, the Govcrnor-fieneral says, “My object* 
is, that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force.” T!ic next part of the 
plan was to replace that force by an army exclusively 
British. This was what the Governor-General, with rtther 
Englishmen, called a reform of the military establishments 
of the Vizir : the total annihilation of his military power,,, 
and the resignation of himself and his country to the 
army of another state. The Vizir was indeed to retain as 
many, as might be necessary, of that kind of troops which 
> Paj^rs, ut supra, i. 3. 
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were employed in collecting the taxes ; and as many as BOOK VI. 
might be necessary for the purposes of state : an esta- chap. ix. 

blishment of the sort which his own aumils, or tax- 

gatherers, enjoyed^ 

The Resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
alarm into wliich the timidity of the Vizir had been 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the King of 
tlie Afghartis^ to urge upon him the necessity of a ready 
concurrence with the Uovornor-Generars views. “You 
will,” says the letter, “remind his E^tcellency, that his 
military establishment was re[>reseuted, by himself, to Ijo 
not only iuade^piate to contribute |iny assistance towards 
the defence of his dominions ; but that, at the moment 
when the services of the Bi*itish army were most urgently 
demandod on his frontier, he reqiiired the presence of a 
])art of that force in his capital, for the express purpose of 
protecting his person and authority against the excesses 
of his own disatVectod and disorderly troops. The iii- 
foreneg to be drawn from the.so events is obviously, that 
the deixjncc of his Excellency’s dominions against foreign 
attack, as Avell as their internal trampiillity can only bo 
secured, by a roiluction of his own useless, if not dangerous 
troops, and by a proportionate augmculationof the British 
force in his j)ay. 1 am convinced this measure might be 
clfected with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s 
li nances, little inferior to that which it promises to his 
military establishments ; and that his Excellency might 
obtain from the C\)mpauy a force of real efticiftney at an 
exptmsc far below that which he now incurs in maintaining 
his own army in its present defective coiulition.” 

“The says the Governor-General, “might obtain 

a force : ” wlien the force was to be the Comj)any’s, and 
the Vizir to have no force. In tlio very same letter, “ It 
is not my intention,” says the Governor-General, “ that 
tile British force to be furni.shcd to his Excellency should 
hecoin? a part of his own army. The British force to be 
I substituted in place of that part of his Excellency’s army 
'Wiicli shall be reduced, wall be in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will be 
I’elieved from time to time according to the orders of the 
Governor-General in council.” 

The negotiations respecting this tUfair appeared to the 
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BOOK VI. Governor-General so important, that he was unwilling to 
cnAP. IX. intrust tliem to tho qualifications of the Resident, Mr. 

Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted his confidence and 

esteem ; and he resolved that to him the trust should bo 
consigned. “As I arn aware,” said he, in the same letter, 
to the Resident, “ that you will require the assistance of 
some able military officer in the execution of the arrange- 
ment proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clark* to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the Adju- 
taifc-Gcneral, whoHvill be directed to proceed to Lucknow 
immediately, and to remain there for as long a period as 
may be necessary to the accomplishment of tho objects 
which I have in view.” * In consequence of this intima- 
tion, Mr. Lumsden resigned ; and Colonel Scott was ap- 
pointed to the office of Resident. 

Colonel Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month of 
June, bearing a letter from the Cominandcr-in-Chief, exe- 
cuting at that time, in tlie absence of the Governor- 
General, the office of Vice-President of tho Supremo 
Council. The Nawaub was desirous to postpone, rather 
than accelerate, all di.scu.ssion upon a project, of which, 
although lie was not yet accpiuintcd with its particulars, 
the result, ho was sufficiently aware, would be a large re- 
duction of his power : and Colonel Scott appears to have 
been willing to employ some time in making himself ac- 
quainted with tho situation of afiairs, befoi’e ho strongly 
pressed upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the roforiii, 
of his luilftary establishment. To tho usual causes of 
disorder and misrule, was at this time* added another, in 
the siLSpension of the powers of the ministers, or princi- 
pal orgaii.s of government, whom, having been appointed 
under English authority, the Vizir dared not remove, Init 
from whom he withheld his confidence, and the manage- 
ment of his affiiirs. A circumstance, too, which peculiarly 
attracted the attention of tho Resident, was the hatred 
and contempt in which the Nabob himself was licld hy 
his subjects. “Tim information,” says he, “which your 
Lordship has received, of the unpopularity of his Exed- 
lency, is probably far sliort of tho real ‘state ; as, ‘confined 
to the cour//, the only pcrsoiis who attend tlic Durbar, ex- 
cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally Alnuis 

• See the I.eiter, with tliaAo Sir A. Clarke, in purers, ut supra, 
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All KLaii,*are a few pensioners, of whom his Excellency, BOOK VI. 
from their known character, entertains no suspicion of chap. ix. 
engaging in politics ; and it has not been without some 
difficulty that Phave prevailed on native gentlemen of 
respectable connexions to show themselves at the Durbar. 

—The present state of things, so degrading to the charac- 
ter of the Nawaub, so prejudicial to his own real interests, 

.and to the ' welfare of his country ; and, I may add— so 
discreditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform. Major Scott’s ideas of •“ a radical reform,” 
however, were all summed up in these words, An open, 
efficient, and respedtable adminiutration.” Even this, 
however, he despaired of being able to establisli without 
the immediate interference of the head of the English 
government. ‘^The evident design of tlie Nawaub,” he 
declared, “is to tempoi*ize and delay, that he may enjoy as 
long as possible the fruits of the present system of secret 
agency and intrigue.”* 

On ’the 8th of September, the Resident writes to the 
Governor-General, that, as soon after his arrival as prac- 
ticable, he had presented to the Nawaub Vizir the letter 
from the Vice-President, on the subject of the military 
reform ; that he had delivered to him a brief outline of 
the intended plan, and re(piested to receive his answer as 
soon as it had received a due degree of his consideration ; 
that after more tlian twenty days had elapsed, he had re- 
quested a communication from the Vizir, who named the 
third day succeeding the date of the letter he was then 
writing, to converse with him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of oriental politeness, 
which permits no direct contradiction or negative to be 
ap})licd to any proposition from an exalted man, the 
Nawab began by saying, “That the mea.sure proposed was 
not impracticable, but such as he hoped might be accom- 
plished ho then ob.served, tliat he himself had, however, 
a proposition to oiler, which he would either communicate 
to the Governor-General, wlicn ho should honour Lucknow 
with hij^ presence, or ty the Resident, if he should be in- 
trusted with the execution of the scheme. Ho was pressed 
j to disclose the nature of his proposition; but in vain. He 

' Letter to the Governor-OenenU, dated 7th^ytcral)er, 1709; papers, ut 
[ supra, p. 10. 
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said l^e would call in two days, and dictate to the Resident 
a memorajiduin on the subject, to be transmitted to the 
Governor-General ; but this, when it was given, indicated 
no more, than that “ the proposition c!?)ncerned himself 
personally, that it connected with his own ease the pros- 
perity of his government, and in its operation could bo 
prejudicial to no pei’son.”* The removal of the minister 
was the object at which, by the Resident, ho was Supposed 
to aim. 

Oil the 20th of»the same month, the Resident held it 
necessary to explain still further tlio discoveries which ho 
was enabled to make of the dis}>osifton and views of the 
Vizir. “ After attentively st\idying the character of Ids 
excellency, and aapiainting myself, as far as circumstances 
will allow, with the general tenor of his ))rocecdings, 1 am 
led to conclude that whilst he is determined to fulfil, witli 
minute regularity, the peculiar engagements with the 
Company, his views are directed to the enjoyment of a 
full auth<u‘ity over his h(^sehohl affairs, hereditary domi- 
nions, and suljects, according to the most strict interpre- 
tation of the clause of the seventeenth article of the treaty 
executed at Lucknow'.— 1 have no conception tliat ho 
aspires, either now' or in prospect, to j)olitical indepcndeiu’c. 
What he aims at is independent luuiiagenicnt of the inte- 
rior concerns of Ids domiiduns, to the exclusion of all 
interference and insj)ection on tin? part of the English gtr 
vernment, and to the gradual diudnution of its iniluoiioc 
over tlie internal adiididstration of his country.” It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode in 
whicli the country was governed, that the Resident thought 
the interference of the Englisli government w'as to ln3 
desired, “since the exercise of it,” says he, “does not 
seem to have been intended by the late treaty, and is un- 
equivocally di.savow'ed by several declarations to his pre- 
decessor.” Ifo had not thought it fitting, except, in the 
way of allusion, to agitate again the subject of the ndlitary 
reforms.^ 

Notwithstanding the right which clearly belonged to 
the Nawab, of exercisiiig without control the interior go- 
vemnient of his country, the Governor-General, by a letter 
dated 2()th of September, says, “ The present condition of 
‘ I’ai^ers, ut supra, p. 14. » Ibid. p. 15, 16. 
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his goveriunent appears to preclude you from the informa- BOOK VI. 
tion necessary to your first steps in the proposejl reforms.” chap. ix. 
This refers to the complaints of the Resident, that the ' — 

Vizir carried on his administration by secret agents, not 
by the ostensible ministers ; whence it happened that the 
Resident found no person qualified to give him the infor- 
niation which he required. “I shall hope,” continued the 
Governor-General, “that ray applications to the Vizir 
‘would remove every difficulty of this nature.— But, if I 
should be disappointed in this expectation, it will ohen 
l)ocomc necessary for you, in ray name, to insist, that the 
Vizir shall place liW government in such a state, a.s shall 
afford you the requisite means of information, as well as 
of carrying the intended regulations into complete and 
speedy effect.” lie adds, “The great and iimnediate ol)- 
jeet of ray solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Exctllency’s inilitury establishraent : — and accordingly, 
tliis iioint must he prc.ssed u[)on him, with umvmitted 
earnestness, llis ac(put‘scenco ii the measure must, how- 
OM'r, be totally umpialitled hy any conditions not neces- 
sarily eoniiccted with it.” ‘ 

The Vizir lusH-rastinating both the disclosure of his 
sccviit, and compliance with the projiosition for the amii- 
liilat i»>n-rcfV)rm (»f Ins military establishment, the Governor- 
Goncral addressed him by letter on the 5th of November.^ 

“The general considerations which render it extremely 
necessary and desirable that tliu arrangement respecting 
VDur military cstaldishment should be carried into execu- 
tion without delay, have already been fully explained to 
your Excellency, and you have coiu urrcd with me iii ray 
view of the subject. One argument in favour of a s[)oedy 
Ueieriiuuaiioii on this subject possibly may not have oc- 
curred to your mind, and 1 therefore take this occasion 
oxjdicitly to state it to your Excellency.” Tliis argument 
'vas ; that the Company were hound hy treaties to defend 
tile d^ninions of his Excellency against all enemies ; that 
It'S dominions were threatened by Zemaun Shall, ami per- 
haps by others ; that “it might not be in the power of the 
hrit isli ‘government, oi! a sudden emergency, to reinforce 
the troops in his Excellency’s coiiuti*} with spllicient ex- 
pedition; my firm opinion” continues the Qovernor- 
' Tapers, ut supra, p. 1C, 17. * • Bwi at. lies, ii. 13‘2. 
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BOOK VI. General, therefore is, that the Company can in no other 
CHAP, IX. manner fijlfil effectually their engagement to defend your 

Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by main- 

1799. taining constantly in those dominions* such a force as 
shall at all times be adequate to your effectual protection, 
independently of any reinforcements which the exigency 
might otherwise require.” * This was, in other words, an 
explicit declaration, that the military force for the protec- 
tion of Oiule ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom 
of tfhe most profound peace, at the utmost extent of a war- 
establishment ; than which a more monstrous })roposition 
never issued from huipan organs ! As one of the most 
essential principles of good government consists in reducing 
the peace-establishment of the military force to its lowest 
possible tei'ius, and one of the most remarkable principles 
of bad government consists in upholding it beyond the 
limits of the most severe necessity ; so, few countries can 
be placed in a situation which less demanded a great 
peace-establishment, th#i tlie kingdom of Oiuh>\ On 
more than one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by 
the British dominions, or inaccessible mountains. On tlie 
other half, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, either by the King of the Afghans, who 
was separated from it by the extent of several largo king- 
doms ; or by the Malirattas, who were too distracted and 
weak to be able to defend themselves. A i)eacc-e.stablisl'- 
inent in Oude, at the perpetual extent of a war-establi.di- 
inent for defence against the Afghans, would bo very little 
more than matched by a pro[>o.siti()n fo?a j)er[)etual war- 
establi.shment in Eiiglaml, for fear of an inyasioii from the 
Turks. 

Coercion wtus now to be employed ; and the jdan of it 
wa.s this : without any further regard to the consent of 
the sovereign, British troop.s, to tlie proposed amount, 
were to march into the country : the sums required for 
their maintenance were to be immediately demifndeil; 
and the want of ability otherwise to comply with the 
demand would compel him, it was sujipo.sed, to relieve 
himself from the expense of his own arrtiy, by putting an 
end to its e,\istence. 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding built i 
• Pafers, ut supra, p. 24, 25. 
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The Governor-General exhibited an argunient : “^The BOOK VI. 
seventh article of the treaty, concluded with yc'jur Excel- chap, ix, 
lency, 'by Sir John Shore, provides for the occasional 
augmentation of tlA3 Company's troops in your Excellency's 
dominions, in terms which evidently render the Company’s 
government competent to decide at all times on the re- 
quisite amount of such augmentation. The same article 
l^inds yoifr Excellency to defray the expense of any force 
which shall be deemed necessary by the Company for 
your defence.’' * Tbe same argumentation was, by Ulis 
Lordship’s military secretary, repeated, more at length, to 
the Resident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English government 
and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clearly established 
two points, with regard to the military force to be main- 
tained at the expense of the Sovereign of Oude; tliat there 
should be a certain regular, permanent establishment; and 
also a power of making occasional augmentations. Enough; 
said the Governor-General, and Ifis instruments ; let the 
occasional augmentations be made the permanent esta- 
blishnient. When this point was settled, all the benetit 
was attained of arl)itrary will ; for, as the amount of these 
augmentations was not specified, it remained with the 
Govornor-General, upon the foundation of a treaty which 
exactly defined the permanent ostablishment, to make 
that permanent establishment any thing wliich he pleased. 

Sucli is the logic of the strong man towards the weak. 

Before this letter, written on the oth of November, 
could be received by the Kesident, and delivered to the 
Vizir, namely, on tlie 12th of the same month, t he measure 
of which he had before announced the contemplation, and 
whicli lie had hitherto preserved a mysterious soerot, \vas 
disclosed. He had already, on several occasions, given 
vent to expressions of impatience, in roganl to the difti- 
ciilties of his government, and the inability imdcr which 
he found himself placed of commanding the respect or 
obedience of his subjects. These expressions had been so 
pt^iuted as sometimes to raise in the mind of the Resident 
a conjeeWo, that ho wtis meditating a plan of retreat 
from the burdens of government. But at the same time, 
regulations of state were projected, buildings were planned, 

• Papers, ut supra, p. ?6. 
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BOOK VI. houj^ehold aiTangements were formed, and crther things 
CHAP. IX. went on, id much in unison with views of permanency, that 

• the Resident would not cncoiimge the conjecture* which 

1790. sometimes presented itself to his nfind. Having ap- 
pointed the morning of the 12th, to meet with him on 
business of importance, the Vizir, says the Resident, 
began by observing tliat he had frecpiently declared to 
me the impo.ssibility of his conducting the afl'Airs of his 
country, under existing circumstances ; that probably I 
hacl not comprehcfided the full drift of these expressions, 
or conceived they were uttered in a moment of ill-humour ; 
that the real moaning of them was an earnest desire to 
relinquish a government which he could not manage with 
satisfaction to himsclti or advantage to his subjects.” He 
added, in the coui-se of the conversation, That his mind 
was not disposeil to the cares and fatigues of government ; 
that as one of his sons would be raised to tlie miisiiud, his 
name would remain ; and that he was [)ossesscd of money 
suthciciit for his suppoH, and the gratification of* all his 
his desires in a private station.” In a second conversa- 
tion, on the ’morning of the 14th, the Vizir entered into 
some further explanation of the motives wliicli impelled 
him to the design of abdication, which ‘‘consisted,” says 
the Resident, “in general accusations against the refrac- 
tory and perverse disposition of the people at largo ; (4’ 
complaints of the want of fidelity and zeal in the men im- 
mediately about his pei’soii ; of the arrogance of some of 
the aumils, and of the open disobedience of others.” 

“ Whatever plcjisurc,” .says the Resident, “this exposure 
of his intentions aflbrdi'd to myself, ambW’hatever eventual 
benefits I foresaw to tlie interests of the two states, from 
the execution of them, I tlnnight it my duty to expostu- 
late with his Excellency, on so extraordinary resolution, 
by such arguments as occurred to me on the occasion. I 
replied that the remedy to this aggregate of evils wjs easy, 
and within his owri power ; that a strong and just admi- 
nistration would ensure the obedience of the bulk of his 
subjects on the firm principle of (attachment to lys person 
and government ; that a conciliatory and encouraging con- 
duct on his part would secure fidelity and enliven zeal ; 
that the reform of the military establishment was the spe- 
^ cific measure that would curb the arrogance of the aumils; 
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and in conclusion I pledged myself, if his Excellency BOOK VI. 
would reject the advice of interested favouriljps, ai5d be chap, ix . 
guided by the impartial and friendly counsel which your ' ■ 

Lordship would convey to him through me, that the 
affairs of liis government could be conducted with ease to 
himself, to the acquisition of a high reputation, and to the 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects.” 

To a (picstioii in regard to the military reform, the Vizir 
replied, that, under his determination of resigning the 
government, all discussion of that subject was uselessf* In 
this opinion the Resident acquiesced ; and he deemed it 
for the present, inexpedient to 2 )roduce the Governor- 
Geiicral’s letter of the 5th. With respect to the treasures 
and jewels left by the late Nawaub, he desired instruction ; 
as from the expressions of the A^izir, and his character for 
avarice, he thouglit it was probably his intention to carry 
them along with him to the place of his retreat.' 

The pleasure, which tlie Resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, compared 
with the eagerness of the Governor-General in grasping at 
the prey, “ I am directed,” says the military secretary, 
under date of the 21st of the same month, “by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, to acknowledge the 
recei[)t of your letters of the 12th and 14th instant. 

“ llis Lordsliip is preparing detailed instructions to you, 
for the regulation of your conduct under the delicate 
and important circumstances stated in those letters. In 
the mean time he has directed me to communicate to you 
his sentiments on such parts of your despatch of the 
12th instant, as appear to his Lordship to require imme- 
diate notice. 

“The proposition of the Vizir is pregnant with such 
benefit, not only to the Company, but to the inhabitants 
of Glide, that his Lordship thinks it cannot be too much 
encouraged ; and that there arc no circumstances which 
shalf be allowed to impede the accomplishment of the 
grand object which it leads to. This object his Lordship 
•considers to be the acquisition by the Company of the 
exclusive autliority, civil and military, over the dominions 
of Oudo. 

“ Ilis Lordship does not consider the formal abdication 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 31. 

L 
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BOOK VI, of the sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessa.ry to this 
CHAP. IX. end. On the contrary, he apprehends, that step, by iieces- 

— sarily raising a question with regard to the succession, 

1^99. would involve us in some erabarrassmeut. His Lordship 

is rather of opinion, therefore, that the mode of proceeding 
on the proposition of the Vizir, must be, by a secret treaty 
with his Excellency ; which shall stipulate, on his part, 
that from and after a period, to be appointed by this go- ^ 
vernment, the complete authority, civil and military, of the 
doicinious of Oiuk shall vest in, and be exercised by and 
in the name of, the Company. 

“In this treaty his Lordsliip proposes, that the sons 
of tlie Vizir shall be no further mentioned than may be 
iiecessiTiy for the purpose of securing to them a suitable 
provision. 

“ With respect to what you have stated, relative to the 
wealth of the state, if the arrangement in the Contempla- 
tion of the Governor-General should be agreed to by the 
Vizir, his Lordship will feel but little difficulty in allowing 
his .Excellency to appropriate it to bis own use, stipulating 
only on behalf of the Coin [)any, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, shall be 
previously discharged in full by his Excellency.” * 

“ III conformity with these ideas, the draught of a treaty 
was speedily prepared, and sent to the Resident, accom- 
panied by notes fora memorial explanatory of the grounds 
of the several articles. Tlio ardour of the Governor- 
General embraced the object ;\s accomplished, or sure of 
its accomplishment. In pursuance of orders, the Com- 
mander of the troops in Oude delivered in what was 
entitled a “Memoir of the Piecaiitionary Movements, and 
Distribution of the Company’s Troops, for the ])iirpose of 
establishing the exclmsive Control and Authority of the 
Company over the Dominions of Oude.” 

III the transmission of intelligence, receipt of instruc- 
tions, and other prepai'ativcs, time was spent till the* 15th 
of December ; on which day, the plan of the Governor- 
General, in relation to the measure of abdication, was* 
communicated for the first timo*to the Vizir, m the 
matured form of the draught of a treaty. After remarking 
upon the calmness with which the Vizir perused the 
• Tapers, ut supra, 31, 32. a Ibid. p. 40—48. 
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treaty, and his observations upon some inferior points, BOOK VI. 
“His Excellency,” the Resident, says, “who liacf not cjur. ix. 

thoroughly comprehended the extent of the first article, 

asked what meaning I annexed to it. Referring him to 
the article itself, I replied, that it vested the whole ad- 
ministration of tlio country in the hands of the English 
Company. He then asked, what portion of authority was 
to remain with his successor ; to which I replied that the 
plan did not provide for a successor. His Excellency 
continued liis inquiries, by asking, whether a family which 
had been established for a number of years, was to aban- 
doji the sovereignty of its hereditary dominions ? I replied 
that 3 'our Lordshiifs justice and liberality had made an 
anqdo provision for the comfort and independence of that 
family ; and briefly explained the consideration which had 
induced your L(»rdshi]> to stipulate that his Excellency 
should commit the sole and exclusive administration of 
Oiide to the Conq)any in perpetuity” From this con- 
versation, the Resident adds, “ I can hardly venture to 
draw any conclusion : and shall, therefore, only observe, 
that though his Excellency is perfectly master of conceal- 
ing his passions, yet, if he had entertained an immovable 
if [)ugnancc to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely 
have disguised it under smiles, and an unaltered coun- 
tenance.” 3 

A [)apor drawn up at the request of the Vizir by the 
Resident, and afterwards altered by the Vizir to a corre- 
spondence with his own feelings, was transmitted to the 
Uovernor4.ioneral, as the authentic enunciation of his de- 
sign of abdication.- In answer to this, a very long paper, 
dated the Idtli December, was recei veil from the Governor- 
Cu'iicral. The purpose of this document was to corro- 
borate the ideas on which, in the mind of the Vizir, the 
plan of abdication was supposed to be founded ; and to 
convince him of the impt)ssibility of reconciling his design 
witliliho appointment of a successoi^ or any other scheme 
than that of transferring the umlivided sovereignty of the 
tJouiitry to the English 

• rupera, ut supra, p. 5.3. 

‘ It was a nicmorandtini of the result of the cnnversntityi held with the 
hesidottt, drawn up in Persian, and approved of,wiih some corrections, by the 
Vi/,ier. Dispatches, li. 152.— W. 

^ This Is a very unfair view of the scope offlie document in question, the 
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BOOK VI. On the lOtli of December, the Resident again wrote : 
CHAP. IX. “After inv departure from the Nawaub Vizir, on the 15th 

instant, his Excellency either really was, or pretended to 

1799. so much affected by the conversation, that lie could 
not conceal the perturbation of his mind, which he be- 
trayed, by forbidding the customary visits, and by refrain- 
ing to transact any of the ordinary business. Although 
there is no reason to suspect that ho has disclosed the 
cause of his uneasiness ; yet this conduct so indiscreet,’ 
so i-mmanly, necessarily occasioned much talk and specula- 
tion amongst his own dependants, and the inhabitants ot 
the city. 

“His Excellency, on the 17th, informed me of his in- 
tention to breakfast with me on the following morning ; 
but at ten o’clock sent a message, that having been in the 
sun, his eyes were so much affected by a disorder he is 
liable to, that he could not fulfil his engagement that day, 
but would call upon me this morning. He accordingly 
came, and when entered into a private aparinient, opened 
the conversation by observing, that in the jiaper trans- 
mitted to your Lordship, he had adverted to certain cir- 
cumstances and causes, under the existence of which ho 
found it impossible to conduct the affairs of hi.s go- 
vernment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 


main tendency of wliich was to deter Siidiit Ali from ciirryinj; his Intentions 
into eftect. It states frankly and undeniably the ditllcnlties hy which his ab- 
dication would be followui, and shows tluit tiiey could only he met hy the as- 
simiptioii of the whole power by the Uritish (lovcrinncnt. Hut it also ex- 
plicitly slates, that if he should abdicate, ho must not exp<‘ct to take with him 
the wiiole of his accumulated wealth, hut that he must discluiri'C all arrears 
due iiv the Ooveriiment of Otide, and leave a 8ufflcuMi(«ifcof suid'ly for the im- 
mediate wants of his successor. It must have, been ([uite certain that this 
would jmt an end to the project. Sadut All’s rulint; jiassion was avarice; he 
loved jioner only as tlie means of amassimr u'ealtli : for any other puri) 08 e he 
detested it. Hi.s b »l)its were those of a private imlividual, ii(»t a prince; uiur 
the troiii.lc! and re.sponsibility of Ills hii:h station dejirived it of all its attrac- 
tions. Tlicro can he little dnubt that he was in earnest in wishin^^ to rcsiirn 
Ills jirinciji ility if he could have enjoyed his treasure.s in security and retained 
the sliow of authority over a successor of his own nomination. The line of 
argument ad<ii)ted hy Lord Welle.slcy was most of all calculated to defc'r him 
from the execution of his dc.siKn. In the despatches publi.slied there is no 
indication of that dcli;,dit at liis proposal, cither on the part of the IJesident or 
the (iovernor, which is describ'd in the text. In his letter to tlie Court oj 
Wrectois, informinu them of the circumstance, he announces >Ahat no state."* 
iTuiTi will bf inclined to censure, his intention t(f jirolit hy the evemt To the ut- 
most practicaldc extent, and adds, ** I entertain a confident hope of l>einp: able 
either to e.^taidisli, with the consent of the VJ/ier, the sole and exclusive 
authority of the Company within the province of Oiide and its dci^ndencics, 
or, at least, to place our Interests there on au improved and durable foun- 
dation.” Despatches, ii. 186.-4V. 
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Lordship would have called upon him for an explanation BOOK VI. 
of those circumstances and causes. ^ • chap, ix.* 

‘‘His Excellency proceeded, that the proposition ofiered 

by your Lordship was so repugnant to his feelings ; de- 1792. 
parted so widely, in a most essential point, from the 
principle on which ho wished to relinquish the govern- 
ment ; and would, were he to accept it, bring upon him 
such indelible disgrace and odium, that he could never 
voluntarily subscribe to it. The sovereignty, he added, of 
these dominions, had been in the fan>ily near a hunAcd 
years ; and the transfer of it to the Company, under the 
stipulations proposed by your Lordship, would, in fact, be 
a sale of it for money and jewels ; that every sentiment of 
respect for the name of his ancestors, and every consider- 
ation for his posterity, combined to preclude liiiii from 
assenting to so great a sacrifice for the attainment of his 
personal case and advantage. His Excellency concluded, 
that the power and strength of the Company placed every 
thing at your Lordship’s disposal. . 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments sug- 
gested by your Lordship against the nomination of a 
successor, liis Excellency replied ; tliat under your Lord- 
ship’s deterininatiun not to consent to that part of his 
proposition, he was ready to abandon his design of retire- 
ment, and to retain the charge of the government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the Resident called to 
his recollection, the reform of his military establishment, 
the accomplishment of which would be immediately en- 
forced. “ I must here,” says tlic letter of the Resident, 

“ beg leave to call your Lordship’s particular attention to 
his reply on this point ; as tending to discover his real 
sentiments ; and pcrhai)s the true meaning of the words 
‘ certain causes,’ so repeatedly dwelt upon, and so indus- 
triously concealed. His Excellency observed, that the 
reforp of his military establishment u[)on the principles 
proposed by your Lordship, would annihilate his authority 
in his own dominions.” * 

* Intelligence of the^e declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the Go- 
vernor-General in no ordinary degree. Oiitthe 27th of 
December, the Secretary writes : “ Idy dear Scott, 1 am 

‘ Tapers, ut supra, p. 62. 
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BOOK VI. directed by Lord Mornington to acknowledge ^the receipt 
CHAP. IX. of your Iqtter of the 19th instant to his Lordship’s ad- 

dress. His Lordship is extremely disgusted at the 

duplicity and insincerity which mark ttie conduct of the 
Nabob Vizir on the present occasion ; and cannot but 
strongly suspect, that his Excellency’s principal, if not 
sole, view in the late transaction, has been to ward oft’ tlie 
reform of his military establishment, until the ‘advanced, 
period of the season should render it impracticable, at 
ICftot during the present year.” * And in the letter of the 
Ciovernor- General to the home authorities, dated the 25th 
of January, 1800, he says, “ I am concerned to inform your 
honourable Committee that I have every reason to believe, 
that the proposition of the Nabob Vizir to abdicate the 
sovereignty of his dominions (a copy of which was trans- 
mitted with my separate letter of the 28t]i of November) 
was illusory from the commencement, and designed to 
defeat, by artificial delays, the proposed reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishments.” ^ 

The truth is, that the vivacity of the Govei'nor-Gcneral 
in the pursuit of his object was far too great. Had tljo 
sincerity of the Vizir been ever so indisputable, it was 
one thing to abdicate in favour of his son ; a very diftcr- 
ent thing to abdicate in favour of the East India Com- 
pany ; and from a pro[) 08 ition to this effect, presentid 
nakedly and impetuously, as that was of the Governor- 
General, it ought to have been expected that ho would 
revolt. At the same time, it might have been regarded 
as probable, that if the externals of royalty were left to 
his son, he would bo induced to dispense with the suh- 
stantials. The Governor-General should, have gone to 
Lucknow himself, Avhen the imposing presence of his 
authority would have forcibly wrought upon a mind so 
timid, and accustomed to slirink before superior power, 
as that of the Vizir. The Governor-General, too, so 
lately recognised the policy of setting up the shadow of 
a sovereign,’ that the eagerness is the more remarkable^ 
with which in this case he strode to escape fyom it. 
When the substance had been held for a time, it would 
have been easy to deal with the shadow, as experience 
might direct. 

^ * Papers, lit supra, p. fi7. * U>ia, v. 4. 

* Vide supra, y. 1G2, (viz. the case of Mysore.) 
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Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued at BOOK VI. 
the idea of having been duped, the Govemor-Gtoeral chap.ix. 

resolved to proceed in his plan for the military reform 

without a moment’s delay. The reason for hurry was the 
greater, because the season a})proaclied when additional 
inconvenience would attend the movement of the troops. 

“The Resident,” says the Governor-General himself, in 
another • letter to the home authorities,^ “was directed 
' immediately, eitlier from himself, or in conceH with the 
commanding oflicer at Cawnporo, af^the nature of jptho 
case might appear to him to require, to direct the several 
corps to move to such points of his Excellency’s domi- 
nions, as might appear most advisable ; giving due notice 
to his Excellency of the entrance of the augmentation 
of the troops into his territories, and calling upon his 
Excellency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular 
payment of the additional force. 

On the 4th of January, 1800, “I informed,” says the 
Resident, “his Excellency, that the lirst division of the 
troops, intended by your Lordship to augment the force 
in Oudo, as stated in the paper which I had presented to 
him, was now in a situation immediately to enter his 
Excellency’s dominions; and that I was anxious to advise 
with him on their destination. He entreated that no 
stei)s might be taken for their actual march into his 
dominions, until I had seen and rellected upon the sen- 
timents which ho w'as then employed in committing to 
paper, and upon some propositions he had to ofter. I 
assured him it was totally impossible to delay the march 
of troops ; but that, as it would require a day or two to 
arrange a ])lace for their distribution, if his Excellency 
would, in that space, come foiwvard, in an unreserved man- 
ner, with any speciiic propositions, I should be enabled 
to judge what weight to allows them, and how far they 
would authorize me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His^Excelleney having observed that his assent had not 
yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, I ex- 
• plained to him the principle on which your Lordship’s 
deterhiination was founded. To which he replied, that, 
if the measure was to be carried into execution, whether 
with or without his approbation, there was no occasion 
» the Slut of Au^^ust, ISOO; wt supra, v. 10. 
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BOOK VL for consulting him To this last observation the Resi- 
CHAP. IX. dent* found it not convenient to make any answer, and 
■■■■ immediately diverted the discourse to another point of 
1800. subject.^ e 

On the 15th of January, the Nabob communicated to 
the Resident a paper in which he thus addressed him : 
“ You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan never, in any 
measure, met with my approbation or acceptance ; and 
that, in the whole course of my correspondence with the 
Go>;ernor-General, <^n this subject, not one of my letters 
contains my acquiescence to the said plan.” 

lie says again, It may fairly be concluded from Lord 
Mornington’s letters, that arrangements f{)r the additional 
troops were not to take effect, until funds should be pro- 
vided for their support, by the dismission of my batta- 
lions. Nothing having as yet been agreed upon, respecting 
tlie disbanding of the latter, and the additional Company’s 
troops being on their march, whence are the funds to be 
derived for their payment ? Their sudden approach, too, 
leaves no time to form arrangements for them.” 

‘‘Notwithstanding,” says he, “I am well assured that, in 
consequence of the measure, thousands of people may 
be deprived of their subsistence ; and that, by the dis- 
banding of my troops, .serious commotions and alarms 
will take place in the ca})ital (for which reason I give 
previous warning of its mischievous effects), yet, dreading 
his Lordship’s displeasure, and witli the sole view of 
pleasing him, I am compelled to grant my assent to the 
introduction of the plan.” 

lie then proceeds to enumerate certarh things, which 
ho still desired, as conditions under which ^tho measure, 
if unavoidable, might take its effect. The first wa.s, that- 
the augmentation of the troops should not be carried 
beyond the extent of his means. Another was, that the 
additional foj’ce should be kejit in one body, and perma- 
nently stationed in one place, which would render it fnoro 
efficient against Zemaun Shah, and other enemies, defence 
against whom was its only pretext. A further condition" 
was, that the Engli.sh commander ‘should not interfere 
with the collection of the revenue. After several other 
propositions of minor importance, he said, “ From the ' 
iptiptrs, ut supra, iii. 73. 
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kindness ofjbhe Sircar of the Company I am led to expect, BOOK VL 
that, having, in the present instance, in ordcr| to avoid chap, ix, 

the Governor-Generars displeasure, given my consent to 

the introduction, as far as possible, of the plan, I shall not 
in future be troubled with fresh propositions.”^ 

On the 18th, a paper or memorial, the draught of which 
had been communicated to the Resident on the 11th, was 
despatched by the Vizir to the Governor-General. He 
began by adverting to the length of time his ancestors 
had enjoyed the unlimited sovereignAy of these pi^- 
vinces. lie described the dangers whicli had threatened 
the government of his brother, as well from foreign foes 
as the disaffection of his troops. “ Notwitiistanding,” 
said he, “ these circumstances, it never once entered the 
imagination of the British rulers to introduce such in- 
novations, and carry into effect such arrangements, as 
those now suggested by your Lordship.” He then de- 
scribed how completely he was the creature and dependant 
of the Company, and said “ it was in all ages and coun- 
tries the practice of powerful and liberal sovereigns to 
spare neither expense nor trouble in assisting those whom 
they have once taken under their protection. Should the 
Company,” said he, “ no longer putting confidence in the 
sincerity of my friendship, deprive me of the direction 
of ray own army, and spread their troops over my do- 
minions, my authority in the provinces would be annihi- 
lated ; nor would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trilling or momentous. Making myself, however, 
sure,” he adds, “ that it never can have been your Lord- 
sliip’s intention, or conformable to your w'isli, to distrust, 
dcgi'ade me, or lessen my authority in these dominions, 

I shall w'ithout ceremony disclose to your Lordship my 
mifeigned sentiments and wi.shcs.” And he then pro- 
ceeds to remonstrate against the measure by a train of 
reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. “ By a reference,” said 
he, “ to*the second article of the treaty, it will be evident 
to your Lordship, that on my accession to the musnud, 
tli? force designed for the defence of these dominions was 
increased beyond what il had been in any former period ; 
whilst on my part I agreed to defray the expense of the 
said augmentation. But in no part of the said article is 

> Papers, ut supra, iii. <7, *78. 
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BOOK VI. it wi-itten or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
CHAP. IX. luiiiiber pf years, a further permanent augmentation should 

take place. And to deviate in any degree from the said 

1800. treaty appears to be unnecessary. — Ifrom an inspection 
of the 7th article, we learn, that, after the conclusion of 
the treaty in question, no further augmentation is to be 
made, excepting in cases of necessity ; and that the in- 
crease is to be proportioned to the emergency, and endure 
but as long as the necessity exists. An augmentation of 
the troops, without existing necessity, and making me 
answerable for the expense attending the increase, is 
inconsistent with tl\e treaty, and seems inexpedient. — 
Towards the latter end of the 17th article, it is stipu- 
lated, ‘ that all transactions between the hvo states shall 
be carried on with the greatest cordiality and harmony, 
and that the Nawab shall possess full authority over his 
household affaira, hereditary dominions, his troops, and 
his subjects.’ Should the management of the army be 
taken from under my direction, I ask where is rny autho- 
rity over my household affairs, hereditary dominions, over 
iny troops, and over my subjects ? — From the above con- 
siderations, and from the magnanimity of the Sircar of 
the English Company, I am induced to ex])ect from your 
Lordship’s kiudno8.s, that, putting the fullest trust ami 
confidence in my friendship and attachment on every 
occasion, you will, in conformity to the treaty, leave me 
in possession of the full authority over my dominions, 
army and subjects. — The fame of the Company will, by 
these means, bo diffused over the face 4?f the earth ; and, 
rny reputation increasing, I shall continue to offer up 
prayers for the prosperity of the Company^” ‘ 

This remonstrance, which it is impossible to answVr, 
the Governor-General found, in the forms of ceremony, 
a pretext for treating as an insult ; and for not answering 
it. The following communication, signed by the secretary, 
was forwarded by express to the Resident. “ Vour letter 
of the 18th instant, with its several enclosures, htis been 
received by the Right Honourabje the Governor-Genefal. 
— llis Lordship, not thinking proper to receive, iu its 
present form the wntten communication made to you 
by the Nabob Vizir on the 11th instant, os an answer 
* Papers, ut supra, III. 87, 88. 



message from the GOVERXOR-GENEIiAL. 1^3 

to his Lordship’s letter of the 5th November last to his BOOK VI. 
Excellency— directs, that you lose no time in fetuAiing chap. ix. 
the original of that communication to his Excellency, ■ — ■ 

accompanying the> delivery of it with the following ob- 
servatioiis, in the name of the Governor-General The 
mode adopted in the present instance by his Excellency 
of replying to a pul)lic letter from the Governor-General, 
jittested by his Lordship’s seal and signature, and written 
on a subject of the most momentary concern to tho 
mutual interests of the Company and^of his Excellency, 
bysides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the occa- 
sion, is higlily deticienb in tho respect due from his Ex- 
cellency to the first British authority in India: — His 
Lordship, tlicrefore, declines making any remarks on the 
]>apor which you have transmitted, and desires that tho 
Nabob Vizir may bo called on to reply to his Lordship’s 
letter of the 5th November, in the manner described no 
less by reason than by established usage ; if, in formally 
answering his Lordship’s letter, his Excellency sliould 
think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
Britisli government, in similar terms to those employed 
in tile paper delivered to you on the 11th instant, tho 
Governor-General will then consider, how such unfounded 
calumnies, and gross misrepresentations both of facts and 
arguments, deserve to be noticed.” Tliis was language 
to a legitimate hereditary sovereign ! The course of pro- 
cedure is worthy of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all 
its conditions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
altogether unexampled : a gross infringement of that 
treaty, or at least wliat appears to liim a gross infringe- 
ment, is about to be committed on the other side : he 
points out clearly, but in the most humble language, 
savouring of abjectness, much more than disrespect, the 
inconsistency which appears to him to exist between the 
treaty^and the conduct : tliis is represented by the other 
party as an impeachment of their honour and justice; 
and if no guilt existed before to form a ground for punisli- 
ihg tho^ party who deplines compliance with their will, 
a guilt is now contracted which hardly any punishment 
can expiate. This, it is evident, is a course^ by which 
no infringement of a treaty can ever be destitute of a 
justification. If the party injurofl submits without a 
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BOOK VI. word, his consent is alleged. If he complains, he is 
CHAP. IX. treated (is impeaching the honour and justice of his 

superior ; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set 

1800. superior above all obligation tO"Such a worthless 

connexion. 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
Resident was commanded to deliver, in the name of the 
Governor-General, to the Vizir: ‘^The GovcniOr-General 
further directs, that you peremptorily insist on the Na- 
bob Vizir fiiriiislifiig a detailed answer to the paper trans- 
mitted by his Lordship, on the 16th December last, for 
his Excellency’s in formation and consideration ; and that 
such answer be duly attested by his Excellency’s signature, 
in the same manner as his Lordship’s paper was formally 
attested by the signature of his Lordship : his Excellency’s 
early compliance with this demand is equally due to the 
dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 
proceedings ; in consequence of his Excellency’s own spon- 
taneous proposal to abdicate the sovereignty of his do- 
minions ; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving and an- 
swering that extraordinary proposition of the Vizir appears 
in any degree ol)jectionablo to his Excellency, it behoves 
his Excellency clearly to state his objections, in the most 
formal juid authentic mode ; otherwise the Governor- 
General must, and will conclude, that his Excellency’s 
original proposition was purposely illusory ; and it will 
become liis Lordship’s duty to treat it accordingly, as 
an unworthy attempt to 'deceive the British Government. 
Ill all the transactions of his Lordship’s^overnment, since 
his arrival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course ; and he is determined to adhere to the same in- 
variable .system of just and honourable policy, nor will 
he be diverted from the sy.stem, by any machination of 
artifice, duplicity, or treachery, which may be opposed to 
him ; he has already found the advantage of this course 
in frustrating the projecis of the enemies of Great Britain 
in India ; and ho is isatisfied that it will prove equally 
efficacious in confirming the faith of his allies.” Tlfe 
earnestness with which the Governor-Geaieral desired that 
this message should be delivered with unimpaired vigour 
to the Nawab, is visible in the immediately succeeding 
paragraph of the sariio letter; ‘‘A copy of the foregoing 
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observations, in Persian, attested by the signature of^the VI. 
Governor-General himself, will be forwarded t< you by 
the Persian translator : and his Lordship directs that you “ 
communicate the same to the Nabob Vizir, either in case 
you should have any reason to suppose that his Excellency 
is likely to entertain the smallest doubt of your being, 
not only authorized, but commanded by his Lordship, to 
convey to* his Excellency the message contained in the 
preceding paragraphs, as nearly as possible in the terms 
in which they are expressed ; or, in flie event of your 
tliinking that the document, attested by his Lordship’s 
signature, will be more impressive Jblian the verbal inode 
of communication.”* 

On the ilOth and 28th of January, the Resident com- 
plained to the Governor-General, that the Vizii’, instead 
of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying into execution 
the measure of annihilating his army, was rather placing 
impediments in the way ; by insisting that the English 
additional force should not be dispersed in small bodies 
over the country ; by withholding the statement which 
had been required of the amount and distribution of his 
own battalions ; and by delaying to issue the perwannahs 
ncci'ssary to ensure provisions to the additional troops. 

With regard to the last article, the Resident, however, 
issued his own orders ; and such was the state of the 
government, that they were punctually obeyed.^ 

The Resident deferred the message to the Vizir, till the 
Persian translation arrived. Having received,” says he, 

“on the 2Sth, in the evening, the translation in Persian 
of your Lordship’s message to the Nawab Vizir, I waited 
upon his Excellency on the 20th in the afternoon, and, in 
obedience to your Lordship’s commands, returned to him, 
iu the m(.)st formal manner, the (>riginal draught of his 
proposed letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the 
paper of observations. His Excellency discovered con- 
si dcrabTe agitation in the perusid of the paper ; and he 
cxiiressed very poignant regret, at having unintentionally, 

he affirmed, drawn upon himself such solemn animad- 
versions 'from your Lordship.— It would, his Excellency 
observed, be the extreme of ingratitude and folly, wan- 
tonly to provoke the displeasure of that power, on which 
* ?ai>crs, ut aupro, III. 89. * * Ibid, III, 89, 90. 
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alone he relied, for the preservation of his honour, and 
the suppfii; of his authority. He attempted to apologise 
for the paper, by saying, that he meant it merely as a 
representation of arguments which msght be produced, 
and not as a formal declaration of his own sentiments, 
and on that account had adopted the mode which your 
Lordship had viewed in so exceptionable a light. In re- 
spect to the neglect in rejilyiug to the paper which had 
been submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his^ Excellency assured me, that it aiuso 
frcmi his inability to pursue, and reply, in detail, to the 
extensive train of reaseming which your Lordship had 
employed ; and that he hoped your Lordship would have 
received the verbal coninmiucatioii, made through me, of 
the impossibility of his acceding to your Lordship’s re- 
commendation, as a full, and respectful answer. — His 
Excellency asked, for what ])ur])ose, or to what avail, 
could the attempt be, to deceive your Lordship by illusory 
projKJsitioii.s I” ‘ 

The intelligence from the Resident, that opposition 
rather than assistance was given liy the Vi/dr to the 
execution of a measure of which he so highly disapproved, 
produced a long letter of violent animadversions from the 
(joveriior-General, in wliicb he told the harassed and 
trembling Vizir, ‘Hhe means wliich your Excellency has 
employed to delay, and ultimabdy to frustrate, the execu- 
tion of the ahovc-ineiitioiied plan, are calculated to de- 
grade your character, to destroy all contidence between 
your Excellency and the British goveitnnent, to produce 
confusion and tlisorder in your dominions, and to injure 
tlie most important interests of the Company, to such. a 
degree, as may be deemed nearly ccpiivaleiit to positive 
liostility on your part.”— -“The conduct of your Excellency, 
in this instance,” he afterwards adds, “is of a nature so 
unequivocally hostile, and may prove so injurious to every 
interest, both of your Excellency and of the Company, 
that your perseverance in so dangerous a course will leave 
rne no other alternative, than that of considering iVH 
amicable engagements behveen tlie Company and your 
Excellency* to be dissolved.”^ — Tliis was most distinctly to 


• rajLiers, nt supra, yi. 91, 92. 

2 JJutcJ 9th February 1800. Despatches, li. 208.— W. 
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declare, that if he did not immediately comply, the Go- BOOK VI. 
vernor-General would make war upon him. And since chaimx. 

this was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the 

beginning, would n§t the direct and manly course have 1^0^ 
answered the main purpose equally well, and all other 
purposes a great deal better ? We are the masters ; such 
is our will ; nothing short of strict and prompt obedience 
will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires of the Governor-General 
and so much was he accustomed to assuftie everything oR 
which his conclusions depended, that he maintained, in 
tliis letter, to the face of the Vizir,.that of the plan for 
auuiliilating his army, the Vizir had, “ after full delibera- 
tion, expressed his entire approbation.”^ 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt convinced, 
that compliance could not bo evaded. The money do- 
iiiaudcd on account of the additional forces w'as paid ; 
an<l orders were issued for commencing the discharge of 
of his own battalions. The business of dismissing the 
Iroops occu[)ie(l a considerable time ; and was retarded 
1)y the necessity of crn[)loying a portion of them in col- 
h'otiiig the taxes which wore then due. It was a matter 
of (xmsiderable delicacy, to avoid commotion, and the 
doiuand for bloodslied, where so many armed men were 
about to bo deprived of their accustomed means of sul)- 
sistence. The l)usiness was conducted in a manner highly 
creditable to the ability as well as the feelings of the 
gentlemen upon wlioni it devolved. Jt was the disposi- 
tion, and the princijde of the Governor-General, to treat 
witli generosity the individuals upon whom the nioasures 
of his government might heavily press. As considerable 
arrears were always due to native troops, and seldom fully 
]Miid, tlio complete discharge of arrears, on which the 
English govornmeiit insisted, was a powerful instruuieut 
of conciliation. When dissatishxction anywhere appeared, 

' every effort was employed to correct misapprehension ; 
patience was exercised ; the means of coercion were 
lather exhibited, than used ; pardon ^vas liberally ex- 
hiuded, eVen where resistance had been overcome ; and 
before the end of the year, the measure was in a great 

* Papers, ut supra, iii. 96 -Roi. 
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part carried into effect without bloodsted or com- 
motion.H 

In the month of November, 1800, when a demand for a 
second body of new troops was presented to the Vizir, ho 
com 2 )laine(l, by letter, to the Resident, in tlie following 
terms : “ The state of the collections of the country is 
not unknown to you. You know with what difficulties 
and exertions they are realized, and hence I ftiel a great 
degree of solicitude and apprehension, lest, if I should 
iSil at a season 'of exigency, my responsibility should be 
im])eached : I, therefore, wrote to you, that, until I was 
secure of resources to answer the demands, I could not 
become responsible: Accordingly, Jye Sookh Roy has 
been directed to i^rejiare a statement of the condition of 
the country, with respect to its resources. You shall be 
informed when it is ready ; and you can then come and 
inspect it ; and, in concert, devise resources for the ad- 
ditional demands, according to the assets ; and I will act 
accordingly.” In another 2 )art of the same letter, he said, 
“Formerly, in the plan projiosed for the reform of the 
military, it was written, ‘That the resources fot the cx- 
jiense of the new trooi)s would be found in the reduction 
of those of his Excellency Although the resources for 
the 2 )ayment of the new British troo 2 )s were not found in 
the reduction of those of the Sircar ; now that you write, 
to have the charges of other now troojxs added to the 
debit of the state, when the reduction of the military lias 
not yet supplied re.sources for the })ayment of the charges 
of the former new treojis, how can 1 take upon myself to 
defray the charges of the.se new troops, without subject- 
ing the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of faith.'^ 

Of these complaints, the Governor-General rapidly 
availed himself to found on tliom pretensions of a new 
dcscriiition. “If,” said he, in a letter to the Resident, 
dated 22nd of January, 1801, “ the alarming crisis be now 
approaching, in which his Excellency can no longer fulfil 
his ]mblic engagements to the Comiiany, this calamity 
must bo imputed jirincipally to his neglect of my rcpcafed 
advice and earnest representations, The augmented 

•Papers, lit supr.a, iii. 1 1C— 140, containing the cf)rrcspon(Ience on tiio ‘I's* 
banding of the troo))S. „ 

2 Ibid. iii. 1 41.-M. I>espatches, li. 422.-W. 
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charges might have been amply provided for, if liia Ex- BOOK VI. 
celleiicy had vigorously and cordially co-operated ^ith^iie, chap. ix. 

ill the salutary and economical measure of disbanding his 

own undisciplined troops. It is now become the duty of 
the British government, to interpose effectually, for the 
jirotection of his interests, as well as those of the Com- 
pany, which are menaced with common and speedy de- 
sh’uction,*by the rapid decline of the general resources 
of his Excellency’s dominions.” It may be observed, as 
we go on, that if the prompt disbanding of the forces -«f 
tlie Vizir would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and 
more than equal, as had all along been confidently af- 
firmed, to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, and 
which was now overcome, could only occasion a temporary 
ciiibarrassiuent ; and that menace of common and speedy 
(lostruction, of which the (jovernor-Gonoral so tragically 
spoke, had no existence. Or, that, on the other hand, if 
tlie menace of destruction was real, the pretence of find- 
ing, in the discharge of the Vizir’s battalions, an ample 
resource for the new impositions, was void of foundation. 

Tlie letter goes on, “The Vizir is already apprized, that I 
have long lamented the various defects of the system by 
which the affairs of his Excellency’s government are ad- 
ministered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excellency 
has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them by the 
assistance of the British government. The continuance 
of the present system will exhaust the country to such a 
degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing the 
subsidy. In place of inveterate and growing abuses must 
be substituted a wise and benevolent plan of government, 
calculated to inspire the people with contidence in the 
security of property and of life ; to encourage industry ; and 
establish iirder and submission to the just authority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for bene- 
fits received, and expectation of continued security.” The 
Covei’iior-Cencral here establishes the goodness of govern- 
ifient, “as the solid foundation of submission to its 
authority.” He would not add, what was equally true, 
that there ought to be no submission without jt. 

The following passage of the letter deserves profound re- 
gard. “Having,” continues the Gov erifoi -General, “maturely 

VOL. VI. M 
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BOOK yi considered these circumstances, with the attention and 
c!iAP. IX, deliV)erai^ion which the importance of the subject re- 

quires, I am satisfied that no effectual security can be 

1801 . provided against the ruin of the province of Oude, until 
the exclusive management of the civil and military go- 
vernment of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance 
of his Excellency and of his family. No other remedy 
can eflect any considerable improvement in the resources 
oli-the state, or cm ultimately secure its external safety, 
and internal peace.” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from the 
state every species of calaraity«i5 absolute master, as he 
was, of the fate of the country, why did the (lovernor- 
Gcneral hesitate a moment to carry it into execution ] 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir in the 
form of a treaty: but added, “Should his Excellency 
unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested counsel of 
evil advisers, absolutely to reject the proposed treaty, you 
will then proceed to inform his Excellency, in firm, but 
respectful language, that the funds for the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy, to the full extent of the augmented 
force, must be placed, without a moment of delay, beyond 
the hazard of failure.— For this juirpose, you will require 
his Excellency to make a cession to the ( Vmpany, in 
pcipotual sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, 
as shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverished 
C(-ndition, to defray those indispensable charges.” Jn 
selecting the portions to b(j demanded, the object was, 
to insulate tiie Vizir, as well for the purpose of precluding 
him from foreign connexions, as of defending him from 
foreign dangers. To this end, choice was made of the 
Dual), and Rohilcund, in the first instance, with tlie ad- 
dition of Azim Glmr, and even Gorukpoor, if the revenue 
of the former country .should prove inadequate.^ A letter to 
the same purport, and nearly in the same words, was, at the 
same time, written by the Governor-General to the Vizir.'^ 
It closes with the following terms : “ I re(|uest your Ei- 
cellency to be satisfied, that the whole course of events 
ill Oude, since your accession, has rendered it my iudis- 

> Tapers, nt supra, iii. 145— MS. 

3 Ibid. p. M!i--i51 .-M. ilcsp itches, li. 429.— W. 
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pensablo duty to adhere with firmness to tlie tenor of this BOOK VI. 
letter, as containing principles from wliich tl^ British chap. ix. 

government never can depart ; nor can your Excellency 

receive with siiri)Mao, or concern, a resolution naturally 
resulting from your own reiterated representations of the 
confusion of your affairs, and of your inability either to 
reduce them to order, or to conciliate the alienated affec- 
tions of your discontented people.” The corollary from 
those deductions most necessarily, and most obviously is, 
that any sovereign who governs ill, and loses the afffc- 
tions of his people, ought to abdicate, or to be cornpelleil 
to abdicate, the sovereignty of hitj dominions. We shall 
sec how energetic and perrsevering an apostle of this doc- 
trine the Governor-dencral became. 

The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounted to 
Ks. 7(1,00,000 : the annual expense of the additional force 
with which he was to l)e loaded, was o4,l 2,0^0 : the whole 
would amount to 1,30,12,1)29 rupees. The Nawaub was 
reipiired to make a cession of territory, in perpetual 
sovereignty to the English, the revenue of which, even in 
its present un[>i‘oduetive state, and without any regard to 
the iinprovciiuaits of which it might be susceptible, should 
amount to such a sum, over and above the whole expense 
of collection. The revenue remaining to the Vizir after 
such a dcduci.ion would have been 1,00,()0,000.‘ The ter- 
ritory, then, of which he was to be deprived, amounted to 
more than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of 
his wliol(‘ dominions. 

The address of the (iovcrnor-( lei i oral to the Vizir was 
presented to tliat prince on the Kith of February ; and the 
first conversation on the subject between him and the 
llesident was on the 2Gth. “ Jiis E:vccllency’s conversa- 
tion on that ilay,” says the llesident, “ though it did not 
amoi^nt to a positive rejection of the first proposition, 
discovered an unreserved repugnance to the acceptance 
of it.” Before this letter, however, dated on the 6th of 
* March j was closed, a letter addressed to the Governor- 
General was received from the Vizir.- His complaints 
respecting the want of funds for payment ot the enlarged 
subsidy, he explained as far from amounting to the alarm- 

* Papers, ut supra, ili. p. IGl— 208. * * Despatches, ii. 474. 
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BOOK VI. ing proi)ositioii into which they were framed by the Go- 
( iiAi*. IX. verilor-G^iioral ; but, as the fiiiicl which had been pointed 

to by the Governor-General as adequate, had not proved 

1^01. adequate ; and as he had been repeatedly commanded by 
the Governor-General to make known to the Resident his 
difficulties, and to make use of his advice, he had, for that 
reason, explained to him, and had done no more, the per- 
plexities which weighed upon his mind. “ In the course,^ 
however, of these conferences and communications, no 
impediment of affairs,” says he, “ ever occurred ; and no 
failure or deiioiency whatever was experienced in the dis- 
charge of the ex])enses of the new troops, and in the pay- 
ment of the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, 
those expenses and kists were punctually paid ; accord- 
ingly the kist of the fixed subsidy, and the cliarges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the end of 
January, 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed his ac- 
knowledgments on the occasion.— It is e([ually a subject 
of astonishment and concern to me, that wffiereas, under 
the former government, the payment of the kists, though 
so much smaller in amount than the present, was con- 
stantly kept in arrear during three or four months, the 
jumma of the country was diminishing yearly, and yet no 
such proi)ositions were brought forward, — they should he 
agitated under the government of a friend, w’ho hopes for 
every thing from your Lordship’s kindness ; who is anxious 
to obey y(ai, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach- 
ment ; who punctually pays the full amount of his kists, 
notvvithstaiiding their increased amount ; and who has 
conformed to your Lordship. 

“As my consent,” says he, “to the’^irst proposition 
is altogether impracticable (accordingly I have already 
written an ample reply to that proi)osition) ; and, as it is 
impossible for me, with my own hands, to exclude myself 
from my patrimonial dominion (forwdiat advantage should 
I derive from so doing ?) — this, therefore, is a measure, 
which 1 w'ill never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, about pro-" 
viding a territorial resource for the payment of thellritisli 
troops ; since 1 have not, in any way, delayed or neglected 
to discliuige the kists for the expenses of the troops, but 
have paiil them with jmnctuality, where is the occasioa 
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for requiring any territorial resource ?— I expect to derive BOOK VI. 
the most substantial profits from bringing into aifloufish- chap, ix, 

ing condition this country, which has so long been in a 

state of waste andfuin. Jiy a separation of territory, my 1^^^- 
hopes of these substantial profits would be entirely cut 
off, and a great loss would accrue. How then can I con- 
sent to any territorial cession 

, This leiJter brought an answer of immense length from 
the Governor-General, under date the 5th of April.'-* 

Having lamented the refusal which Imd been given 4o 
both his propositions, and given a descii})ti()n of the 
progressive decline of the country from the mis-govern- 
ment of the Vizir, the*(iovernor-Gencral says, “I now 
declare to your Excellency, in the most ex'idicit terms, 
that I consider it to be my positive duty, to resort to any 
extremity, rath(;r tlian to suffer the further progress of 
that ruin, to which the interests of your J'lxccllency and 
the honourable Company are exposed, by the continued 
operation of the evils and abuse.s, actually existing, in the 
civil and military administration of tlie province of Oude.” 

After noticing the source of embarrassment still existing 
in the portion (.)f his troops, the dismission of which the 
Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the Governor-Ge- 
neral subjoined, “ Hut J must recall to your Excellency’s 
recollection, the fact, which you have so emi)hatically ac- 
knowledged on former occasions, that the principal source 
of all youi' difliculties is to be found in the state of tlie 
country. I have repeatedly represented to your Excel- 
lency the effects of the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
tlie collections ; the destructive practice of realizing them 
l>y force of arms ; flic annual dimiimtiou of the jumma of 
the country ; tlu^ [iroearious tenure by which the Aumils 
and farmei's hold tlieir pos.scssions ; the misery of the 
lower classes of tlui people, absolutely excluded fiaim the 
proteqjion of the goveruineut ; and the utter insecurity of 
life and property, througlniut the province of Oude. An 
immediate alteration iii the system of management affords 
file hope of providing either for the security of the 
Company’s military funds, or for any otlier interest in- 
volved in the fate of Oude. — It would be vain and fruitless 
to attempt this arduous task, by jiartial interference, or 
* rui>:;rs, ut snura, iil. 163, 1C4. Despatches, ii. 471. 
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KOOK VI. by imperfect modifications of a system, of which every 
{’iiAi\ Tx. priitciplekis founded in error and impolicy, and every im 
struinent tainted with injustice and coiTU})tion.”— What is 
JHOl. remarkable is, the Govcrnor-Genej^ars declared prin- 

ciple of reform ; that, of a system of government, radically 
corrupt, extirpation is the only cure. 

He proceeds to infer, that as the Vizir professed himself 
inadequate to the task of reform ; and the undiminished 
prevalence of evil, since the commencement of his reign, 
pf'ored the truth of his declaration ; he ought to renounce 
the government, and give admission to others, by whom 
the great reform couk\.be effectually performed. 

He added, “But whatever may be your Excellency’s 
sentiments with respect to this the first ])roposition ; the 
right of the Company to demand a cession of territory, 
adequate to the security of the funds necessary for de- 
fraying the expense of our defensive engagements with 
your Excellency is indisputable.” This right he proceeded 
to found on his fears with regard to the future ; lest the 
progressive decline of the country, the fruit of mis- 
management, should quickly render its revenue unequal 
to the payments required.^ 

On the ilSth of April, a letter to the same purport, 
nearly in the same words, under signature of the Governor- 
General, was sent to the Resident.* The determination 
was now adopted to seize the territory, if the consent of 
its reluctant sovereign was any longer withheld. ‘^Aiiy 
further reference to mo from Oude is,” saitl his Lordship, 
“unnecessary. I, therefore, empower you to act under 
the instructions contained in this letter without waiting 
for additional orders. — If, therefore, hi.s Excellency should 
persist in rejecting both propositions, yoiL will inform him, 
that any further remonstrance to me upon this subject 
will be unavailing ; that you are directed to insist upon 
the immediate cession of the territory proposed to be 
transferred to the Company ; and that in the event of his 
Excellency’s refusal to issue the necessary orders for tliat 
purpose, you are authorized to direct the British troops 
to march for the purpose of establishing the authority of 
the liritish. government within those districts.”® 

‘ J’jil'Crs, ut jii.JH5— 19.?. * Dcspatclie.s, ii. 493. 

^ I’apers, ut supra, iii. p. lOti. 
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The Vizir, having stipulated for certain conditions,’ of BOOK VI. 
which one was, that he should bo guaranteed, by a fwinal chap. ix. 

obligation, in the future independent exercise of an ex- 

elusive authority the remaining parts of his dominions,” • 
it is declared, in the instructions to the Resident, under 
date the 27th of May ; “His Lordship cannot permit the 
Vizir to maintain an independent power, with a consicle- 
.rable military force, within the territories remaining in 
his Excellency’s possession .—It must never be forgotten 
that the Governor’s original object was not merely^ to 
secure the subsidiary funds, but to extinguish the Vizir’s 
military power.” * This is a part of the design, not only 
not disclosed by the language held to the Vizir, but hardly 
consistent with it. In that, he wtis told, that the vices of 
his troops were the cause on account of which the English 
wislied them destroyed. According to this new declara- 
tion, if the troops had been better, that is, more formidable, 
the English would have liked them only so much the 
worse.’ 

•These slipulatioTis were dated on the. Srd Mohurrum, 1216, or the 1st 
May, and were oommonted on at length by the Governor-tJcneral on the ftlh 
June. The Vizir demnrreil to the juyinent <if the debts of former Oovirn- 
iiiciits of Oinlc, of the whole expense of the troops raised to oppose the me- 
naced invasion of ZcMuaiin Sliah, and any part of the cost of the einl)assy to 
Persia, whieh, as addressed to an objeet in which Oude was interesteil, the 
(fovenior-ileneral eonceivud was due by the Vizir, lie demanded the undi- 
vided inheritiinee of the posscssums of A.‘'Oi>h-nd-I)owla, whicli was levelled 
against the possessions of the liegnms. lie requc'ted that all eorres))f)ndence 
regarding the affairs of Oude shouM be contined to himself and the itesideiit, 
whieh was intended to «!xelude such of his ministers as were well affeeted to 
tl»e Englisli from his councils. That the Ilcs.dent should pay no attention to 
persons “ ever on the wateh to sow dissensions, and stipulated that the engage- 
ments entered into should be firm and permanent ; that the troojis for whieh 
the countries weie ce»led should always lie stationed in them, and that when- 
ever lie fell inelincd to ])erform pilgrimage, no hindranee should be uttered to 
Ills departure.” The Governor-tieiicral rejected these and other proposed 
articles; as they betrayed an unjustifiable mistrust in the Company's authority 
and power, disguised an intenti-m to .secure their countenaiiee to aets of vin- 
dictiveness or extortion, and sought to evade the di.seharge of just demands. 

The proposed stipulations were in many respects o;»cu to these impuiations, 
and they were justly rejected by the Uoveinor-Uencral. Dispatches, ii. 

527.--W. 

fapers, ut supra, p. 213. 

* Contrast the language, hi the last-quoted sentence, with the following 
passage of an address delivered to the Vizir iu the name of the (iovernor- 
Ceni ral, by his brother Henry Wellesley, in Siiptemlier, lt<0l ; where, after a 
descrintion of the iindisciplintul and imitiiums condition of the trooi»s of the 
Vizir, and his own declared opinion of them, these, says the address, ” were 
the primary causes whicli moved the Governor-General to consider the means 
of apidying an effectual reform to the military establishment of Oude. TJie 
plan of thus reform originated, not in the voluntary snggestion of his Lordsliip’s 
mind, but in the alarming state of your Excellency’s dominions and power, 
and in your own express desire." Papers, |^t supra, iv. 7. 
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BOOK VI. In a letter of the 8th of June, the Resideiit gives an 
CHAP IX. acccvint of a conversation the day before between him and 

the Vizir. “ I stated to his Excellency that the general 

1801. tenor and spirit of his articles of stipulations had excited 
the greatest concern and surprise in your Lordship’s 
breast, and that I was commanded by your Lordship 
to communicate to his Excellency your Lordship’s abso- 
lute rejection of the whole of them. His Excellency re-^ 
plied, that as his paper contained conditions on which 
al^rie his consent^ to the territorial cession could be 
granted, your Lordship’s rejection of them allowed him 
no other alternative, than that of passive obedience to 
whatever measures yout Lordship might resolve on.” 

“ I next proceeded to state to his Excellency the terms 
upon which your Lordship is disposed to guaranttio to his 
Excellency and to his posterity, the dominion of his Ex- 
cellency’s remaining territory. They were enumerated in 
the following order and manner: 1st, The continuance of 
the Company’s right to station the British trooi)s in any 
part of his Excellency’s dominions ; 2ndly, the restriction 
of his own military establishment to an extent absolutely 
necessary for the collection of the revenues, and for the 
purposes of state ; and Jrdly, the introduction of such re- 
gulations of police, as should be calculated to secure tluj 
internal quiet of his Excellency’s country, and the orderly 
and peaceful behaviour of his subjects of every descrip- 
tion. 

“His Excellency’s reply to this,” says the Resident, 

“ was striking : that the power of stationing the Com- 
pany’s troops in any part of his dominions, tog(dher with 
the other conditions, formed a coriibinalion of circum- 
stances, the objects of which would bo open to tlie com- 
prehension of a child; and that it was impossible for him’ 
to agree to a territorial cession on such terms. 

“ I entreated his Excellency to reject from his mind 
such unjustifiable suspicions, and to summon all the good 
sense which he ])os.sesses, and to reflect on the conse- 
quences of a refusal of the propositions which your * 
Lordship had prepared with so much thought aiid de- 
liberation. He said, he by no means meant to impute 
precipitancy to your Lordship’s rcsolutiob. But if your 
Lordship’s reflection si^gested measures to which lie 
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could not Accede, the utmost which could bo expected BOOK VI. 
from him was passive submission to those measures. And chap. tx. 

he added, that if your Lordship would give him his dis- 

mission, and allow liim to go on a pilgrimage ; or whether 
that was permitted or not, the whole of his territorial 
possessions, and of his treasures, were at the disposal of 
your Lordship’s power : lie neither had the inclination nor 
tlie streng’th to resist it ; but he could not yield a voluntary 
consent to propositions so injurious to his reputation.” 

Tlie Ooveriior-General w'ished to avoid the appearance 
of force in seizing the greater part of the Vizir’s domi- 
nions ; and wivs exceedingly anxious to extort by im- 
portunity some appearance of consent. Not only wu\s the 
Resident urged to use incessant endeavours for this pur- 
pose,* but on the .‘lOth of June, notice was sent of the 
resolution to which the Governor-General had pi’oceeded, 
of sending his brother Henry Wellesley on a mission to 
the Vizir, m hopes that his near relation to the head of 
the government would strike with awe the mind of that 
rrinoo, and convince liiiu more fully of the impossibility 
of eluding its declared determination.’ 

Every mode of importunity was tried and exhausted. 

The sciiemo of abdication was, with every art of persua- 
sion, and some even of compulsion (if severity in urging 
[)ecuniai‘y demands which would have otherwise been re- 
laxed are truly entitled to that designation), urged upon 
the Vizir, as the measure whicli, above all, would yield the 
greatest portion of advantage, with regard, in the first 
place, to his owm tramjuillity andhap[uiicss; in the second 
place, to the })eoplo of Oude ; and in tlie third, to the 
British government. If, on the other hand, this measure 
should unfortunately not obtain bis coiusent, he was de- 
sired to consider the territorial cession as a measure which 
force, if necessary, would be employed to accomplish ; and 
the Resii^lcnt did, in the month of July, proceed so far as 
to give notice to some of the auinils, or great revenue 
luaiiagers of the territories intended to be seized, to hold 
tliciiiselvQs in readiness for transferrihg their payments 
and allegiance to the British government ; a proceeding 
which the Vizir represented as giving him exipiVsito pain 
and overwhelming him with disgrace.^ 

’ rapLTs, lit supra, iv. 231. 2 DespaUUes, ii. 537.— W. 

sibiil. il.441,.%1.— W. • 
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Tp all the pressing remonstrances with which he was 
plied, he 'opposed only professions of passive, helpless, and 
reluctant obedience. He also pressed and endeavoured to 
stipulate for leave to retire, in perforrnStnee of a pilgrim- 
age : that his eyes might not behold the performance of 
acts, which he could not contemplate without affliction ; 
though he desired to retain the power of resuming the 
government of all that remained of his dominions, when 
j^s scheme of pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3rd or September, Mr. Welle.sley arrived at 
Lucknow ; .on the 5th, presented to the Vizir a memorial 
explanatory of the principal objects of his mission, aiul 
had with him hi.s first conversation on the fith.* The two 
propositions were again tendered ; and, with every ex])res- 
sion of submissivenes.s, the Vizir undertook to give then 
a renewed considei*ation. Hie answer was didayed till tin 
15th ; when Ids consent to the first proposition, as wha 
would bring “ an everla.sting stigma on his name by do 
priving a whole himily of such a kingdom,” was again per 
emptorily refused. The answer which was made by tin 
two negotiators, the Resident and Mr. Wellesley in con 
junction, is perliaps the most remarkable which occurs ii 
the annals of diplomacy ; That his Excellency reasonei 
upon the first jiroposition as if the execution of it de 
prived him of the possession of the musimd ; whereas tin 
true extent and meaning of it, and indeed the primar 
object, wavS to establish himself and posterity more firrnlj 
and .securely on the musnud, with all the state, dignilT 
and affluence, appertaining to his exalted situation.” ^ 
man may be so jilaccd with regard to^ another, that it ii 
not prudent for him to dispute the truth of what thai 
other advance.s, should he even assert that black and wliit( 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in such (i 
situation, before a proposition like this could be tendered 
to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. "4'he Vizii 
was called upon to consign for ever the sovereignty ol 
all hi.s dominions to the Company, and to bind hiuiseli 
never to reside wifhin them ; yet this was not fo deprive 
him of his thi’one ! It was more firmly to establish hini 
on it ! ' ' 

On the subject of^the territorial cession, the Nawab still 
deferred an explicit answer.* 

* Despatclrs, ii. 007. * i’tpers, ut supra, iv. I— 1.^. * P* 
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On the l^th of September, instructions were writteji to BOOK VI. 
the two negotiators, in which they were informed of the chap. ix. 

determination of the Oovernor-General, in case of the con- 

tinned refusal on the part of the Vizir, to give his consent 
to one of the two propositions, to take from him not a part 
only, but the whole of his dominions. His Lordship, as 
usual, supports this resolution with a train of reasoning. 

The British interests were not secure, unless there was a 
good government in Oudo : unless the Nawab Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the two propositions, a good govern- 
ment could not be established in Oudo : theretpre, it would 
bo not only proi)er, but an imperative duty, to strip that 
sovereign of all his dominions. “His Lordshi[) has there- 
fore no hesitation,” says the document, “ in authorizing 
you, in the event above stated, to declare to his Excel- 
lency, in explicit terms, the resolution of the British go- 
vernment to assume the civil and military administration 
ill the province of Oude. Should the communication of 
the intended declaration fail to produce any change in 
his Excellency’s disposition, his Lordship directs that you 
will immediately procjce^l to make the necessary disposition 
of the army, and every other arrangement for carrying 
that resolution into immediate and complete ellect.” * 

On the same day, however, on which these instructions 
wore written, the Vizir communicated to tlu‘ two negotia- 
tors a ])aper, in which he gave his consent to the second 
pro])0.sition, provided he was allowed to de[)art on his pil- 
grimages, and his son, as his representative, w'as, during 
his absence, placed on the throne. The reason assigned 
was in these w'ords ; “ for I should consider it a disgrace, 
and it would bo highly unpleasant to me, to show my face 
to my peo[)lo here.” The negotiators felt embarrassment ; 
resented the imputations which the condition and the 
uiaimer of it cast u[)on the British government ; but w'ere 
unwilling, for considerations of slight importance, to lose 
the advantage of the Vizir’s consent, even to the lowest of 
the two proiiositions, since they now despaired of it to the 
first. “ J laving,” say they, deliberately retlecteAl on every 
circumstance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, we 
decidedly and unitedly agreed in th| opinion, that the im- 
> IVlicrs ut supra, p.l7. 
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BOOK VI. porljjint objects of it could not be accompli sherd in a mord 
CHAP. IX. preferablb manner than by closing with his Excellency’s 

proposition.” A i)aper, accordingly, declaring their ac- 

1801. ceptaijce of tlie proiiosition, and attested by their joint 
signatures and seals, was delivered to the Vizir on the 
24th.» 

On the 27th, his Excellency communicated a proposition, 
of which the purport was, to secure to him the* exclusive 
administration of the reserved territory. On this topic 
he was informed tliat enough had already been said : that 
tlie right oC tlie British government, in regjird to Oude, 
extended, not only to the alienation of as much of the ter- 
ritory as it chose to say was necessary to dcfi*ay the cost 
of defence ; but, even with regard to the remainder, to the 
placing of it in tlie military possession of tlie British 
troops, and the maintaining of a good government within it. 
What was this, but to declare, that of this part too, the 
government, civil and military, mnsi rest in the English 
the Vizir possessing the name, but none of the powers of 
a king ? “ It is evident,” said the Vizir, in a letter on the 
29.th, “that I can derive no advantage from alienating 
part of my country, whilst I shall not remain master 
of the remainder.” ^ On this proposition, however, im- 
portant as he deemed it, he from that time forebore to 
insist. 

The negotiators complained of endeavours to protract 
the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding unne- 
cessary explanations, though they related to matters of 
great importance, expressed in the treaty in terms exces- 
sively vague ; and, secondly, by delays in the delivery of 
jths accounts, though exceedingly voluminous, and some- 
what confused. Several discussions took place on the reve- 
nues of some of the districts : but on the 10th of November, 
the treaty was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14th, was 
ratified by the (xovernor-Ge'neral at Benares, l^y this 
treaty the Nawaub ceded a country, producing 23,474 
rupees of revenue, including expense of collection ; and 
the authority of the British government over, the re- 
mainder was provided for by the following words ; “And 
the Honourable the East India Company hereby guarantee 
to his Excellency thg Vizir, and to his heirs and suc- 

1 raj'LM’s, ut supra, iv. 21—23, ’ Ibid. iv. 39. 

♦ 
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cessors, the ‘possession of the territories which will reijiain BOOK VI. 
to his Excellency after his territorial cession, together with chap. ix. 

the exercm of his ami their authoriUi within the said do- 

iiiiiiioiis. His Excellency engages that he will establish 
in his reserved dominitins such a system of administnition 
(to be carried into ellect by his own officers) as shall be 
conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be cal- 
culated tiJ secure the lives and i)roperty of the inha- 
bitants : and his Excellency will always advise with, and 
act i)i conJornilUf to the comscl, of th(5 officers of the 
said Honourable Company.'’* No dominion cmi be more 
complete than that which provides, for a pei’petual con- 
formity to one’s counsel, that is, one’s will.-^ 

On the same day on which the Governor-General ratified 
the treaty, he created a grand commission for tlie pro- 
visional administration and settlement of the ceded dis- 
tricts. Three of the civil servants of the Company were 
appointed a Hoard of Commissioners; and Iiis brother 
Henry W(‘llesley was nominated to bo Lieutenant- 
Governor of the new territory, and President of the 
Hoard.® 

The Governor-General performed another duty on the 
same day, which was that of giving the home authorities, 
along witli the intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty, 
an intimation of the several advantages which he wished 
them to believe it caiTied in its bo.som. These were, “the 
entire extinction of the military power of the Nawaub 
the maintenance of a great part of the Bengal army at the 
Nawaub’s expense ; deliverance of the subsidy from all 
the accidents with which it was liable to be affected “by 
the corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and ^ 
ineorrigible .system of vexation and misrule, which con- 
stituted the govm-nmcnt of Oude ; ” the power accpiired 
hytlie Company of becoming “the instrument of restoring 
to affluence and [)ros[)erity one of the most fertile regions 
of the globe, now reduced to the most afflicting misery 
and desolation, by the depraved administration of the 
inffive government : ” deliverance from the stain “ on the 
re[)utation and honour of the British nation in India, 
upholding by the terror of their name, and the hnmediate 

• Tapers, ut supra, iv. d. 20 and 3.5, O ® Despatclios, ii. 59G. 

3 Tapers, ut supra, p. 27. 
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BOOK VI. force of their arms, a system so disgraceful its prin- 
CHAP, IX. ciples, and ruinous in its eftects.” ^ 

On these supposed advantages a few reflections arc 

1801. required. The impatient desire to extinguish the military 
power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of relation in which the 
English government in India wishes to stand with its allies. 
It exhibits also the basis of hypocrisy, on whicli that govern- 
ment has so much endeavoured to build itself. l"he Nawauh 
wasstrippedof his dominions; yet tilings were placed in such 
a form, that it might still be affirmed he possessed them. 
With regard to the alleged pecuniary advantages, the 
case was tliis. An obligation was contracted to dcfeiul 
and govern a country, for only part of its revenues. Tiie 
question is, wlietlier this can ever be advantageous. The 
Company’s experience, at least, lias been, that the coun- 
tries of India can, under their administration, hardly ever 
yield so imieh as the cost of defence and government. 
That it is injustice and robbery to take from any people, 
under tlie pretext of defending and gnverning them, more 
than the lowest possible sum for which these services can 
be performed, needs no demonstration. 

The necessity, perpetually ex}>osod to view, of defending 
Oude, as a bariior to the (.Company’s frontier, is a fallacy. 
When the Company received the taxes paid by the i)e«)plc 
of Oude, and pledged themselves for their good defence 
and govonuiieiit, the people of Oude became Britisli sub- 
jects to all iiitmits and purposes; and the frontier of Oude 
became the Comjiany’s frontier. The (piestion then is, 
whether it was best to defend a distant, or a proximate 
frontier. I-’or the .same reason that tlio (’(>m[»any took 
Oude for a frontier, they ought to have fakeii Delhi beyond 
it ; aft(U’ Dellii, another province, and after tliat another 
without end. Had they defended the frontier of Jkmgal 
and Bahar, leaving the province of Oiide as they hd't the 
country beyond it, would not the nearer frontier Ivxvc been , 
easier to defend than the one more remote I If the greater 
difficulty of defending the more distant frontier of Oude 
consumed all the money which was obtained from Oude, 
was there in that case any advantage I If it consumed 
more thaii all the money which was obtained from it, was 
there not in tliat case a positive loss ! The means are not 

* Papers, ut supra, v. 14, 15. 
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governor-general’s visit to the province. 

afforded us* of exhibiting the loss in figures; but, the BOOK VI. 
Britisli legislature, which by a solemn enactment pro- chap. ix. 

hibited all extension of frontier, as contrary both to the 

interest and the hcAioiir of the British nation, had declared 
beforehand that money was only a part of the loss. ' 

The (lovernor-Generars pretensions, raised on the bad- 
ness of the native government, seem to be overthrown by 
his acts. *If this was incorrigible, while the country re- 
niaiiied in the hands of the Nabob, wli^, having it com- 
pletely in his power to deliver the people of Oude from a 
misery which he delights to describe as iinp{\^lleled, did 
the Governor-General leave a great part of the country 
with the people in it, to lie desolated and tortured by this 
hateful system of misrule ? If it Wius corrigible, as ho 
contradicts himself immediately by saying it was, and by 
pledging himself in his letter to the home authoi*ities “to 
afford every practica])le degree of security for the lives 
and i)ro])erty of the Vizir’s remaining subjects,” there was 
no occasion for wresting from the Vizir the greater part 
of his dominions, under the pleti, and that the single, 
solitary plea, that any improvement of the intolerable 
system of gOYernmeiit, wliile the country remained in his 
hiinds, was altogctlicr impossible. 

The truth ought never to be forgotten, wliicli the 
Governor-General here so eagerly brings for\vard ; That 
the misery, produced by those native governments which 
tlie C.Vniipany upholds, is misery produced by the Com- 
pany ; ami sheds disgrace upon the British nanio. * 

From his lirst arrival in India., the Governor-General 
liad cheri.shed the idea of paying an early visit to the 
interior and more distant parts of the provinces more^ 
iiniuediately subject to his authority ; but the eircum- 
slances which had recpiircd his presence at Calcutta or 
Madras, had till now postponed the execution of his 
design.^ Bart of his object was to ascertain the real etfects 
of the Company’s government upon the })rosperity of the 
country, upon tlio wealth, industry, morals, and happiness 
of the population ; and to acipiire a knowledge of the 

' This wMitinieiit is cx]>rvssc(l hy Mr. llonry Woilesley, in his^aovount of the 
pro|;r(‘ss of tho nej^oiiation : lotlor to the (Joveni‘*r-Ueneral, dated 7tli .liiiniary, 

])!ijk;is, ut siiiiru, iv. 3.'!. It 1.S scvtMTil tiiiicsoxprcsse'l hy Colonel Seott, 
t^lieciiilly in his con ver.siit ions with the Vi/ir, dif ing the course of the nego- 
wation ; sec papers, vol. iii. passinj 
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BOOK VI. character of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
CHAP. IX. all more perfectly than, without personal inspection, he 

regarded as possible. The design was laudtible. But a 

short reflection might have convinced him, that, in a 
progress of a few months, a great part of which was spent 
on the river, all the observations which he, incapacitated 
from mixing with the natives, both by his station, and his 
language, was in a situation to make, were so very few an^ 
l^artial, that the\ could form a just foundation for few 
useful conclusions ; and only exposed him, if he WJis in- 
clined to oyer-rate them, to be more easily duped by the 
men through who.se eyes it ])eh()ved him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to roly for all his informa- 
tion. To learn the eftects of a government upon a i)eople, 
and to ascertain their temper and modes of thinking, by 
poi’sonal o])servation, rc(piires long, and minute, and ex- 
tensive intercourse. What, in the com}>a.ss of a few 
week.s, or montlis, can a man collect, respecting these im- 
portant circum.stance.s, by looking, from his barge, or his 
palanquin, as lie proceeds along, and at one or two of tlio 
principal places conversing in state with a small number 
of the leading men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes 
with an opinion or a fact, but such as they exi)ect will 
minister to his gratification ? What a man, in these cir- 
cumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himsidf in all the 
opinions, right or wmng, with wliich he sets out ; and the 
more .strongly, ilie higher the value which he attaches ti 
the ob.serving proce.ss he is then performing. Wliat wa 
to bo expected, therefore, accuratel^^ hap[»cried ; the Mo 
vernor-deiieral saw none but admirable eftects of tin 
Company’s adminible government ; ahd if those of ai 
op])osite sort had been ten times iis many as they were 
they would all have been equally invisible to his eyes. L 
surveying a country, it is not easy to lorin sound opinioiiJ' 
even when the means of observation are the most^)erfeoi 
and full: in India, the (^rnpany’s servants, setting out will 
strong anticipations, and having means of observation tbt 
‘ most scanty and defective, have commonly seen such thin^^s 
only, as it was their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantage.s, which the Oovernor-General expected 
to realize by his presence in the different parts of the 
provinces, where, an increased attention to the discharge ol 
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their duties, in the various local ministers {)f goycriuiicnt, HOOK VI. 
civil and military, who would thus be more sensibly con- 

vinccd of the vigilant inspection which was maintained — ^ 

over them ; and, a new degree of confidence and satishm- 
tion, with respect to their government, in the body of the 
people, thus made to see with their eyes the solicitude 
witli which the conduct of those who commanded them 
•was watehed. But the circumstance which most strongly 
operated upon the mind of the Goverpor-General, at t^e 
time A\^icn he resolved to commence his journey, was, the 
efiect which his departure, with the declarecUiitcntion of 
visiting Oude, was expected to produce in accelerating the 
submission of the Vizir to the demands with which ho 
was pressed. Preparations wore made for the commence- 
ment of the voyage on the river early in July, 1801 ; but 
owing to the delay of the despatches expected from lui- 
ropo, and other causes, it was the Ifith of August before 
he was enabled to embark. It was on the 18th, in a 
council held on board the yacht at P»ari‘ackporo, that Mr. 

Spoke (the Commander-in-Chief having preceded the 
Governor-General in this excursion) was chosen, during 
the absence of the Head lluler, Vice-Picsident of the 
Council, and Deputy Governor of Fort William. On the 
ii3rd of Sei)tember, the Governor-General was at Monghir. 

On the 14th of November, at the time of ratifying tlie 
treaty, he was on the Ganges, near Benares. And on the 
IDth of January, 180^, he was met at Cawnpore by the 
No waul) Vizir, who had left his capital to do him honour 
by the ceremony of anticipation.' 

The Governor-General resolved to soothe the mind of 
the Nawaul), under the mortifying sacrifices to which he had 
lately been compelled to submit, by the studied display of 
personal respect i as well for the purpose of substituting 
])leasui*able to painful feelings, as for that of moulding 
his ii^lination to the compliances which yet remained to 
be exacted of him. He abstained accordingly from solicit- 
ing his mind on those subjects, till ho had made, as he 
conceived, a very favourable impression upon it.* Soon 
after they had arrived at Lucknow, the Governor-General 
requested a private conference with his Excellency, and 
gave him intimation of the acts wlych he was expected to 

' Piipcrs, ut supra, v. 11—17. * Dcsnutdies, ii. 672.“W. 

VOL. VI. 
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BOOK VI. perf'^rrn. These wero, tlio immediate dischavge of the 
CHAP. rx. arreiir of tlio aiigmeiiteJ subsidy, amounting to twenty-one 

lacs of rupees ; the immediate reduction of liis Excellency’s 

1801. niilitary establishment to the scale described in the treaty ; 
an exchange of one of the new districts for the purpose of 
removing an interruption in the line of the Company’s 
frontier ; the r(‘gular payment of the pensions to his rela- 
tives and dependants ; the reform, on a plan to be given- 
by the English, of the government witliin his reservcil 
dominions; and the concentration of the British forc(‘, 
which was Jo be employed within tliose dominions, at a 
cantonment, in the vicinity of Lucknow. For obcdienct', 
on most of these points, the Vizir was prepared, cither ])y 
inclination, or his knowledge of the inability of resistance. 
For the payment of arrears he only requested time ; and 
could not help expressing his o[)inion, that neither ne- 
cessity nor utility required the concentration of the Ih’itish 
force at Lucknow. The object of principal importance 
was, the introduction of a better government in his re- 
duced dominions. On this subject, the Xawaub professed 
that his opinions coincided with those of the British ruler; 
but complained that he wius not possessed of suflieient 
authority, wnthiu his dominions, to carry any of his own 
designs into effect. On this sul)ject, he manifested great 
reluctance to explain what he meant. Wlieii explanation 
was obtained from him, it appeared that he was galled by 
the interference of the Resident, and made this last etihrt 
to obtain sucli an cxem[)tioii from that restraint, as would 
have destroyed, says the Oovernor-O«3fiej’al, “that degree 
of interference and contnd which is indjspensaldy neces- 
sary for the support of the British inlluence in Oude ; and 
would have rendered nugatory that sti[)ulatiou of the 
treaty which provides for the security of the British intlu- 
cnee over the measures of hi.s Excellency’s administra- 
tion.” It also appeared, that he was desii’ous of a (ilnxngo 
of the Resident, who was [)ersonally disagreeal)le to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination of 
the Governor-General admit of any relaxation. Ip these 
circumstances, the Nawaub, whether disgusted with his 
situation, or in the spirit of stratagem, renewed his re(pic«t 
for permission to absent himself on a pilgrimage, and to 
leave his government in the hands of his second son. 
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Though the Governor-General stated his reasons for dis- BOOK VI. 
approving this design, he gave him assiirancl) tliHt he chap. ix. 

would not opi)ose it ; and expressed the highest indigna- 

tioii when the Nawaub, as in distrust, betrayed afterwards 
an inclination to render the payment of arream a condition 
dependent upon compliance with this request.^ 

As ail introduction to the measures which he designed 
,to propohe for iiiq>roving the government of the Nawaub’s 
dominions, the Governor-General held up to his view, 
what he regarded as the causes of the Sxisting evils. The 
abuses arising from the employment of a licentious soldiery 
in executing tlie business of goverijment among the people, 
were once more displayed, but chiefly with intent to de- 
clare, that for tliis evil a remedy, in the annihilation- 
ivform, was already a})plicd. Of all the evils which 
n'lnained ; evils, wliich the Governor-General liad repre- 
sonted as so enormous that nothing less than the abdica- 
tion of the sovereign, or the complete transfer of all his 
property into the hands of the Company, could sullice for 
their cure, the causes, according to his enumeration, re- 
duced themselves to two ; First, “ The want of a judicial 
adininistratioii for the i)rotection of tlie lives and property 
of the subjects, for tlie detection and punishment of 
crimes, for the redress of grievances, and for the adjust- 
ment of disputed claims;” Secondly, “The abuses pre- 
vailing in the administration of the revenues — arising, 
principally, from the destructive practice of aiitieipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collections to 
pei’soiis w’ho ofler the higlicst terms, ortho largest amount 
of nu/zerana; from the uncertain tenure by which the 
Annuls hold the cliarge of their respective districts; the 
violation of the engagements contracted between the 
Aumils, Zemindars, under-renters, and ryots, the arbitrary 
and oppressive exactions which pervade the whole system 
of thj revenue, through every gradation, from the Aumil 
to the ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of 
the whole system of revenue; and the injurious mode of 
making the collections.” 

By these, the very words, in conjunction with the acts, 
of the Governor-General, wo are given to understand, that 
a bad judicial, and a bad taxing system (excepting the 

• Papers, ut siipni, v. 20 -25. * Ibid. v. 25, 26. 
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BOOK VI. army^, tlio only causes of evil in Oude,) are quite sufficient 
ciiAi* IX. to render* a government the scourge and desolation of a 
country, and to make the submersion of such a govern- 
1802. nient, both in name and in reality, hut at any rate in 
reality, if not also in name, a duty imperiously demanded 
at the hand of whoever has the power to bring it about. 

When, however, the Goveriior-Geueral manifested a 
sensibility of such uncommon strength (and oh such a. 
subject the sensibility of a man is naturally in proportion 
to the united strength of his moral and intellectual vir- 
tues) to the. unbounded evils whicli spring from defective 
systems of law and taxation, it is remarkable that he 
did not turn his tlioughts to the effects juodiiccd by the 
systems of law and taxation of which he himself super- 
intended the administration. It is declared, in the strong- 
est and most explicit terms, by sciveral of the Company’s 
servants, best acquainted with Indian aflairs, in their 
examination before the House of Commons, in 1800, that, 
not in respect to army, judicature, or taxatiem, was the 
situation of Oude, tliough viewed Avith such horror by tlie 
Governor-General, more unfiivourablo, than that of other 
native governments of India ; witli whicli it miglit truly 
be regarded as upon a level. ‘ Tlie government of Bengal, 
before it passed into the hands of the English, had been 
distinguished among the governments ol India for its vices 
rather tlian its virtues. Yet Ave have seen it declared, and 
put upon record, by the most experienced servants of tlu* 
Company, in their solemn official reports, that in their 
opinion the ncAV systems of judicatimc and taxation, so 
laboriously, and so disinterestedly introduced by the 
English government, had not improved, but had rather 
deteriorated the condition of the great body of the ])eople.' 
It is not, however, correct to say, that the Governor- 
General turned not his attention to the effects of the 
systems of judicature and taxation, the admiiiistmt|jon of 
which it Avas his business to superintend. He tliought of 
them quite sufficiently ; but he was altogether deceived.^ 
It was perfectly impossible for him to see Avith Ijis own 
eyes what Avas sufficient to convince 'a mind, impressed 
both by anticipation and interest with other notions, that 

• See tlic Minutes of Kvidenqr on the Oude Charge, p. 32, 3^, 49, 53, 74. 

2 See ell. vi. passim. 
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the British systems were ill adapted to the ends they had BOOK VI. 
in view ; and he was daily assured by tliose wlmse awtici- chap. ix. 

pations and interests were similar to his own, and who 

paid their court by sj)eaking opinions calculated to please, 
that the effects produced were all excellent ; he, therefore, 
believed that they were all excellent, and assured the home 
authorities, that ho had been enabled to ascertain, by 
actual observation' on his journey, that they were all ex- 
'cellent, and that in the highest degree. He concluded 
therefore, most conscientiously, that nothing ha[)pier co’jJd 
be done for the people of Oiide, than to assimilate their 
situation as nearly as practicable to that of people in 
the Company’s provinces. 

From the specimens of the loose, and defective, and 
tautological language of the Governor-General, exhibited 
in his statement of the sources of evil in the government 
of Oude, the intelligent reader will perceive (in what ob- 
scurity, on the sulijccts of judicature and taxation, the 
mind of that ruler remained ; and how crude and in- 
sufficient were the ideas which, upon these subjects, 
tioated in his brain. Ho had notldng further to recom- 
mend than, First, on the subject of judicature, to establish 
district courts, and a general court of appeal and control, 
upon the i)lan of the district courts, and the courts of 
Sudder Dewanneo, and Nizamut A»laulut, in the Com- 
])any’s dominions ; and, secondly, on the subject of taxa- 
tion, to give the district in charge to persons of undoubted 
character and (jualilications, to pay those persons by a 
salary, and make their further protits depend u[)on the 
raigmeutation of their collections ; to continue them in 
their office while their behaviour yielded satisfaction ; to 
compel them, through the courts of justice, to fultil their 
engagements with the middlemen, and the middlemen to 
fulfil their engagements with one another, and with the 
ryots. 

Aldhg with the establishment of courts of justice, the 
Governor-General stated, also, the necessity of “an effi- 
cient system of police, calculated to secure the apjirehen- 
«ion of offenders, for the purpose of bringing them to 
justice.” And he did not prescribe conforimty with the 
practice of the Company in matters of detail, for which 
ho referred the Nawab to the advice of the Kesideiit, 
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BOOK VI. because matters of detail must he said, be regulated by 
( HAi*. IX. locals circumstances, and adapted to the constitution of 

the government, and the actual condition of the people.* 

1802 . little security for an improvom^uit of tiio govern- 

ment these cliunges afforded, it requires but a feeble 
insight into the .springs of human affiins, sufficiently to 
discern. He would appoint new officers of justice and 
police ; but where was any security that they would per- 
form their duty, and not multiply, by the abuse of their’ 
p#^,vcrs, the evils they were intended to extinguish ? It 
appeal's that the Governor-General was ignorant how com- 
pletely thc«ilnglish .systems of law and taxation were 
unprovided with securifies for the protection of the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the superior intelligence and good 
intention of the English government itself. For prevent- 
ing the gatherers and fanners of the taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppre.ssions, the Governor-General 
trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but unless suf- 
ficient securities were created in the constitution of the 
courts, and code of law, the officers of justice would only 
become the sharens and protectors of every profitable 
crime. 

Though it ap^icars that the Governor-General had very 
little knowledge of what properties are retpiired in sys- 
tems of judicature, and of taxation, to jirevent them 
from ensuring the mi.sery of the people ; yet, of one 
.security, ho gives a just conception : ‘‘Tlic rights of pro- 
perty, of all descriptions of landholders, .should bo defined ; 
and the definition of those rights .shmild form the basis 
of adjudication.”- When he mentions landlords, of course 
it is not exclusively. He means not that the rights of 
that class of men .should have the proteetioii of law ; and 
the rights of other men be left the .sjiort and prey of ar- 
bitrary will. He means that the rights of all men should 
be accurately defined. And he W(aild allow, that not only 
their rights but their obligations should be define<l, \\fiiencc 
alone the violatioii.s of them can bo effectually suppressed. 
These dcfinitioii.s, he would, in like manmu’, allow, ought,*' 
by all means, to be made known to every individual whom 
they concern, that i.s, the whole community ; in other 
words, they .should be formed into a book, and effectually 
‘ rai)errt, ut sujira, f. 20, Ibid. v. p. 20. 
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dissuDiinated and taught.^ But when the Governor-Gene- BOOK VI. 
ral expressed his conviction of the great importaiyjc of chap. ix. 
embodying law in accurate definitions, that is* in a well- 
constructed code ; in what degree was it unknown to him 
that this indis])eifsable requisite to the good administra- 
tion of justice was, over the greater part of the field of 
law, altogether wanting in the provinces which he governed, 
and even in his native country itself?* 

> It may be to some persons to see, what real good sense, without the 
aid of systematic impiiry, has taught on this subject in a remarkable age mid 
country, ivcicre KaS’ 6c rponov, to uySptf ABr/raiof, 6 ^oXcoy rovf 

teaXu)^ xeXcvti rtBtyat ; iv’ et? p:rcpt rtoy oi/twc f»ca(rrou copos', xai py] tovs 

iStwra? auTO rovTO TipaTTtj, Kai ron] twc anacra? eifioTWC yopov^ eXarroy 
i\fiv' aXXa TTOtric tj ravra ayayytorut Kai pud^iv anXa Kai ra 6iKain, xai, 

Trpo TOVToyy yi= (rrcTa^tv (KOfiyai rpojQtv twc cntowpiiiv, Kai tw ypapparei 
TrapaSoucat' toutoc6’ (v rai? (KKXi^aiaiq avaywiauKfiv, Ic’ «ao‘T 09 vpwc, 
aKOvac^^ iroXX'jKi^, Kai Kara (txoX)}V a av ip Kai ^iKaia koi avp(l>f- 

pocTfi, jaxjTd. ropoOfTTj. Dcinostii. contra Leptincni; Iteiske, i. 485. 'Ihe 
circiinistaiues here ]Kmiled out, on tha authority of S«ilon,are, first, clearness, 
simplicity, and certainty in the laws; so groat, that any private man may lie 
I’s well acquainted with them, as little liable to sustain any evil by bis igno- 
rance of tlicin, as tlie man who makes tbem the study of his life:* Secondly, 

Unit the most ctfectual means should lx* taken to make every man fully ac- 
quainted with the laws, by exposing them, in teims, to public view, even 
before enactment, and making them be read by the public reader, in the con- 
gregations or assemblies, 

MaAoTTa pi'v ovv rrpOtrrjKti tov? op0u)9 kci^ci'OV9, oaa ci’Stxerai, Trarra Siopt- 
avTOVf, K.it on cAaXKTTa (caToAtiTrcti/ cn-i toi? Kpiiovin* irpurov pty, on 
tea K<n oA.yovv, paoiy i] ttoAAous w </>poeoui'Tov Kai ^uc.ipccovv t'opoBi- 

Tiiv Kai 8iKa^nv. I'iTTatf, ai pev vopodeiri’i €K woXXov xpo^'ov aKctj/aptrcoy 
y.voi'Tai’ ai Sf tcptcra? urroymov, wjt 6 xoAenoe aTro6i6oc(u to Socaioc »cai to 
avptlupoy KaXoji touv Kpicorra?. To 5e nat'Tioy fit-ytaToc, on rj pty tov copo- 
diTOV Kpi(r.?, ou K<na pfpov, outc rrcpi tu)i/ irapocTwc uAAci TTtpi ficAAorTwc tc 
Kai KaOoXov tiTTi’ 6 6’ tKKXr,(Tia<rTfi^, Kai SiKaaTf]^, rfiff mpi napovTtuv »C(U m/m)- 
purpeyajy Kpiravari' rrpov ovv Kai TO ifnXtv pSrj, Kai ro piadi', Kai to cSioy uvu- 
(fxpoy (TVi'rjprjTai r.oXXiKH' woTt prjKiTi SvvaaBai Snopiiv Uayuf ro aX>jBt(, 
eXX' * -((TKoreii' -nj Kpiati to ifiioc rfSv p Xvnppov. .vrist. Rhetor, lib. i. cap. 1. 

The proposition here is, That a system of law, to bego^al, must define every 
thing, susceptible of definition, witliin the field of law ; and leave ns little 
ns ])ossible to the judges. Three reasons arc. annexed : First, that it is 
easier to find one or two men, provaled with theuisdom necessary for the 
making of laws, than to find a nmltitnde : Secondly, that legislation is to he 
licrformed cautiously and dclilK-rately ; judication nnist be performed upon the 
spur of the occasion, and expeditiously, wliicli takes from Judges the power 
of tracing accurately the limits of utility and justice: Thirdly, the decision of 
tliclcgi>lator, and that is the most inipoi tant (o.nsidcration of all, is not about 
particulars, and ca.scs present to the senses; but ab'uii <jiinra, and cases yet to 
come; whereas the decision of the judge is about particulars, and things pre- 
sent to the senses ; things to which his ]Kissioiis are apt to be linked, and by 
which bis interests are apt to be atTccted: in such a inaiincr, that bis ilisccrn- 
ment of right and wrong is obscured, by the intervention of wdnit is agreeable 
or painful to Ininsclf. 

* This lengthened review of the negotiations ■with Oude avoids, with some 
•want of eandmir, their inu.Nt im]»ortant feature, the political necessity of the 
moasurt# adopted. It was too lute to inquire by what means the kind of con- 
nexion whicli bad been formed with the prince^ of this country had grown up. 

They bad bi-coine ileiamdants upon the Knglish government, their princii»ality 
was an integral part of the Ilriiisli empire; W'..s it to be siitTfred that this part 
sliould he a source of weakness inslcad of strength ; that its rulers should 
objects of distrust and fear instead of reliaiiC<^? It w'as undeniable that their 
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BOC)K VL Having accomplished all the measures to which his 
CHAP. IX. notions of reform for Oudo were extended, the' Governor- 

1802 . 


very existence was the fruit of British forbearance anil protection. It was at 
any time in the ixnver of the Ihiglish government to annihilate their Mawab 
Vizirs, and had their support been witfidrawn those princes tnust have fallen 
victims to tlie superior strenijth and ambition of the Mahrattas. To have per- 
mitted this would, however, have brought a dangerous enemy clo-c to the 
English frontiers, whilst it would have added to th dr means of ivUicting in- 
jury. The entire command of the resotirces of Oude was therefore, and must- 
ever Iks » legitimate object of British policy, and an eqnitablc return for our 
I roteetion and forbearance. The resources of Oude were, however, unavjiil- 
altT?< as long as they wei^ mismanaged; they were worse than nuavailuble, 
they Avere hurtful. That the Nawab Vizir could not maiutuln an eliecliv(‘ body 
of troo]is was noUnatter of conjecture but of experience. Sadiit AH had him- 
self declared tliOT ho trust could be placed in them if Zemann Shah invadcil 
Hindustan, and on the occasiefi of Vizir Ali's insnrreetion they had shown 
nutre disposition to j"in than to 0]ip()sc him. It was evident, therefore, that 
the inilitiiry force »d Onde must be entirely under the control of the Briti.sli 
Oo\ ernment. The Oovernment well knew that troops, to be elTectIve, mn.st be 
paid : the incorrigible improvidence of Asiatic princes rendered it eertain that 
the treasury of LueknoAV would not lung furnish the pay of the army with 
punctuality, and the only source upon which reliance could be placed, was the 
assignment of part of the reAenues of the principality, or in other Avords, part 
of the ]»rineipaiity itsedf. It is objected to this in the text, that avc thereby 
nndert()(ik the defence of tl>e Avhole Avitli the revenues of a part ; if tho.se 
revenues AA'ere stilBcient the objection is AAuthout force, and that they were 
deemed .suttleient lollows from the extent of the (Jovernment demand. They 
tliemsclves indieuted what they wanted. The same object, the safety and pros- 
perity of tlte Avhole stale, considering Dude as a luirt of tlu? Avhole state, not as 
an independent ui. I .separate state, re(|uired tlic interposition of the supremo 
authority, oven in the civil government of the provina*. It is the duty and 
int< re<it of the liriti.di empire tlmt Oude should l»c prosperous. Now it is very 
tru .' that tile shorte.*>t and sHuple.st mode of providing for the good government, 
civil J1.S well as military, of Oude, would have been the assumption (jf the whole 
authority, and the suppression of the expensive, and, sometimes, iinmanaj^e- 
able macliinery of a ruling dynasty of native tuiiices. It may be iloubted, 
howcA’cr, if the abrupt super.^e.s.sion of Sadut Ali by an English functionary 
A\ (juld have been more consonant with English iiotions of justice aiul modera- 
tion than the iibstrueti(»n of a part only of Ids dondnion.s. and his niforeed sub- 
ordinatiotj to the will of the Government. The title, the station, and many of the 
privileges and jwjwersof li's plwe Avere still left to file NTiaamIi Vi/ir, and, at a 
subsequent period, he had been gratified by the title of king. This is more 
than a hare title, and if the authority that it implies he judiciously and ably 
exerci.scd, it may be exerci^ccl for all the pnrpfises of civil ailministralion Atiih- 
out any control from the British Government. 'I'hat it avIU U; so exercised for 
any length of time is very unlikely ; and the interference of tlie paramount 
stale will, therefore, Ik; still required. That interference, however, is fully 
justiliahle upon the piineiple tlmt the degree of indupemlenee left lo the king 
of Oude is matter of sniferance, and that it must be still more limited, or alto- 
getlier extinguished, Avhenever the interest.s of the British empire in Imlia, of 
which it is a constituent ]iart, clearly demand its eurtuilmont or suppresHiou. 
That the mode in Avhich the negotiation was carried on was, in some respects, 
objectionable, may bo admitted. The real eharae.tcr of the transaction was 
coeriaon. Sartut Ali was compelled reluctantly to agree to loss of territory 
and diminution of pioAver. Still tlii.s merit may be claimed for the attempts at ” 
procuring lii.s acqnie.scencc, that they were intcndci} to be less grating to bis 
feelings than a stern and aiTogant demand of his submission Avould huA’C been. 
The intention was not disappointed, and .Sadiit Ali no doubt found some consol- 
ation for his ImpaTcd dignity in tlio contemplation of the struggles he hud 
made to avert the enta.strophc. A very short time after the business had l>een 
settled he seems to have been repuciied to bis fiite, and to hare been happy in 
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General quitted Lucknow at the end of February, and BOOK VI. 
proceeded to Benares, on his way to Calcutta. » lie ihad chap. ix. 
appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum to meet him — — 
there, for the adjustment of certain claims, which she 
preferred, both against the Vizir and the English govern- 
ment. But he was still obliged to defer the decision. A 
circumstance had occurred with regard to the Begum, 
which is top intimately connected with other proceedings 
of the English government in Oude, not to require to be 
shortly adduced. While the negotiatioi^g were proceeding 
with the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an offer to constitute tll^Company 
her heir. The object of the BeguiiVin this determination 
was to secure herself completely, by the protection of 
the English government, against the exactions to which 
she was exposed at the hand of her grandson. Against 
thiij disposal of her proi)erty, however, the law of the 
country, and the law of nations, interposed ; it being an 
established principle of Mohammedan jurisprudence, that 
tlio sovereign is legal heir to the property of all his sub- 
jects; and the Governor-General acknowledging “the justice 
and policy of preventing the transfer of indiviiliial pro- 
perty, b^/ gift or testament, to a foreign state.” He de- 
termined, however, to accept the legacy, and reasoned in 
favour of his determination in the following words : “ The 
exalted rank of the Begum, and the superior relation in 
which she stands towards his Excellency tlie Vizir, arc cir- 
cumstances which distinguish her condition from that of a 
subject possessing no rights of property indepemlent of the 
will of Ids despotic sovereign : She derives her title to her 
present possessions from the same soimco from which his 


lit* quiet eiijoyim’nt of tlic aniusenicnts of royalty and the accuniiilation of 
'>eiiltli. Sec Lord VahMitia’s Tmvcls, vol. i. 

Some of the coinnuMits of the text uixm Lord Wellesley's pencral or special 
n'uv)inn|;« are not undeserved. His Lordship, like \Narren llastiufts, mus 
sonu whut Too fond of writiiiff. He ^^ho writes or talks nmeh will s:iy or write 
inure than Is necessary — suiuetlunR that had better have been left unsaid or 
unwritten. Fewer words w'ould have been more than enough to have con- 
viiH’cd Sadut Ali that the (Jovcrintr-tieneral, wliilst ho wished to iirc^erve the 
show of attention to the Nawab’s fct'linjjs, was determined to effect his purpose, 
and wo\ild have saved his noble corres]>ondent fi'ommuch of that unfriendly 
^Titicisni to which his voluminous epistles have, -i -t without soiye foundation, 
him. For further illustratlon.s of the Oude ncjjotmtiuns, sec the 
nellesley Despatches, vol. 11., also the Asiatic Annual Kegister, vol. vhi., and 
the l‘arliaiucntary Debates for 1«0G.~W. • 
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BOOK \T. Excellency derives his title to the niusiaidj her riglit^ 
CHAP. IX. therefore to dispose of her personal property, in any man- 

iier she may deem expedient, except for purposes injurious 

ISO-* to the interests of the state, must be mlmitted — and tlie 
peculiar nature of the connexion subsisting between his 
Excellency the Vizir and the Honourable Company, ren- 
ders the Begum’s proposed transfer of her wealth to the 
latter, at the ])enod of her decease, wholly unobjectionable 
with reference to the public iiitcrcsts of the state of Oude.’” 
^'he remarkable aontrast, between this doctrine relative to 
the property of the Begum, and the doctrine which wa.s 
promulgaMl by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which ho 
bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it away 
from her, the doctrine too on which that Covernor was 
defended, ay, and accpiitted, before the high c!Ourt of par- 
liament, ‘ will not e.scape the attentive student of Indian 
history, to the latest generation. The Governor-Geneml 
adds ; “The character of his Excellency the Vizir, and hi« 
inordinate passion for the accumulation of wealth, justify 
the Begum in seeking timely protection for herself, her 
family, and dependants, from the ctlects of his Excellency’s 
known views, and sordid disposition.” Bi'collecting, it 
seems, the traflic between a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, wlicn certain bene- 
fits to the Company were exchanged for a permission to 
spoil the Begum, ami otlier members of tlie royal family, 
the Vizir had looked to this quarter, as a source of indcin- 
nity for the cessions to which he was urged, and had sig- 
nified his disposition to conclude aliimilar bargain. The 
indignation of the Governor-General js expressed in the 
following Nvords: “The inclination manifested by his Ex- 
cellency the Vizir, in tlie form of a conditional assent to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial ces- 
sion, to degrade and despoil the most distinguished char- 
acters of his family ami liis court — a design, though under 
some dcgr(;c of disguise, particularly dirocted^to the 
Begum — - and liis insidious and disgraceful attempt to ob- 
tain the sanction of the British name to such uinvaiTant' 
able acts of proscription, have giveil additional Weight, in 
his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments above detailed, iuhI 
have determined his Lordship not only to acquiosoeiice m 
• ' VWe biipra. 
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the Bogiini’h' proposal to its utmost extent, if it should be BOOK VI. 
revived on her pai*t ; but to encourage lier Hi</lnies5 to chap. ix. 

renew her proposition at the earliest period of time, and 

by every justifiable* means.” ' Such is the language, in 
Avhich ]\Iarquis Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been 
pursued by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; 
defended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England ; and solemnly declared to 
be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High Court of 
Parliament itself. * 

In the meantime, the substitution of the forms and 
agents of the Company’s governmeut to those of the go- 
vernmont of the Vizir was carrying on in the ceded pro- 
vinces. TIic Covernor-C General had stated to the home 
authorities, in the letter in which he announced the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, that the reasons which induced him 
to vest his bia)ther with extraordinary powers for the 
superintendence of this service, were the great difficulty of 
the task, the peeiiliaily apiiroju-iate qualificat ions which 
Mr. Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority whicli he would derive from his 
relationship with him.self. And he expressed his “trust, 
that in the course of a year, or po.ssibly witliin a shorter 
period of time, the settlement of the ceded disti icts might 
bo so far advanced, as to enable him to withdraw Mr. Wel- 
lesley, ami leave tlie administration of the country nearly 
in the same form as that of Jfenarcs.”* Wlien this letter 
reached the Court of Directors, that body of rulers, pro- 
fessing their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
iiicnts, to decide upon the means by which the treaty had 
heen ac(;oinplislied, declared the obligation, under which 
they felt tlieihselves, to lose no time, in condemning the 
appointment of .Mr. Wellesley, who was the pi'i\'ate secre- 
tary of the Governor-General, and belonged not to the 
> class ol^Company’s servants as “a virtual supersession of 
the just rights ” of those servants, whom the Court of 
J^jrectors were bound to protect-; and a violation of the 
act of piwliament wdiich expi’essly confines the filling up ' 

‘ Instructions, undor tlic siKunturc of the Sv iTtary of the r.ovornment, 
to Mr. Wellesley and Col.niel Seolt, :it l.uvknow, under 'date Monghir, 

Ust SepunnluM’, ISOl, rnpers, ut supra, iv. IS, 19. 

* i^ee. the l.t-dter in whU h lie auuonueed the ralilU'ation of the treaty, Mated 
the Ganges, 14th of November, IHOl, pai)ers, ut supra, v. 15. 
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BOOK VI. of vacancies in the civil lino of tho Company’^ service in 
cuAP. IX. India to*tlio civil servants of tlio Company. They directed 
— accordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed forthwith.” 

1802. This letter, dated the 19th of August,. 180*2, transmitted, 
as was legally necessary, to the Board of Control, was re- 
turned, on the 20th of September, with a prohibition to 
express for the present any decision upon the appointment 
of Mr. Wellesley, for the following reasons ; first, because 
the service to wdiich Mr. Wellesley was appointed, being 
Tlot in tho fixed atid ordinary line of the Company’s ser- 
vice, and not permanent, but extraordinary and temporary, 
it did nof^ipear that^the rights of the covenanted ser- 
vants, or the law which prescribed the mode of supplying 
vacancies, were infringed ; secondly, because occasioiis 
might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the em- 
ployment of persons, without the line of tho Company’s 
service, might be expedient ; thirdly, because if tlierc ex- 
isted any such cases, it was proi)er to wait for the reasons 
of the Governor-Genera], before a decision was pronounced ; 
especially, as ^Ir. Wellesley, it was [)robab](‘, would liavc 
resigned his office, before the order for his removal 
could be received, and as he had disinterestedly declined 
all emoluments beyond the amount of what would have 
belonged to him, as private-secretary to the Governor- 
General.' 

On the Bltli of March, 1802, the Govei’iior-General wrote 
to the Court of Directors in the following words : “ 1 have 
the satisfaction to assure your Honourable Court, that tlie 
settlement of the ceded provinces lias proceeded witli a 
degree of facility and success, which has exceeded my mast 
sanguine expectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, in 
the mean time occupied the attention of tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor. In addition to the territorial cessions which 
had been extorted from the Nawab Vizir, was tlie^ tribute 
paid to the government of Oude by the sovereign of 
Furrucka])ad. Tho ancestors of this Prince had long 
solicited, and enjoyed, the protection of the East Iiufia 
Company, against the wish to dispossess tlicm, which they 
knew was olierished by the Nabobs of Oude. Tlieir prin- 
cipality extended along the western banks of the Gauged 

^ PaiHirs, ut supra, ii. 42—44. 
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adjoining the north-western boundary of the principality BOOK VI. 
of Oude, a space of about 150 miles in length, anil a chap. ix. 

third of that extent in breadth ; yielding a revenue of 

nearly ten and a half lacs of rupees. It w\as surrounded 
for the greater part l)y the territories belonging to Oude, 
which had been recently transferred to the East India 
Company. For tci’iuinating the disputes, which had long 
subsisted between the princes of Furruckabad and Oude, 
a treaty, under the infltienco of the English government, 
was conclinlcd in ITHG ; according to wlAch it was agreed;* 
that the Nawab of Furruckabad should not retain any 
military force beyond what 'was reqjiisite for^irposes of 
state ; that the Nawab of Oude .should always maintain 
a battalion of Sepoys in Furruckabad for the protection 
of the torritori('s and person of the Naw'ab; and “on 
account,” says the treaty, “of the troops which the 
Nawab Asoph ud Dowla shall so maintain, the Nawab 
Miizufter Jung will pay him the sum of four lacs and 
fifty thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums 
which the said Aso[ili ud Dowla, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his people 
shall bo at his own disposal.” The English government 
having, in its (piality of protector, quartered a Resident 
upon the Nawab of bhirruckabad, and a use having been 
made of his power, which the lilarquis Cornwallis, in a 
despatch to his masters, described as “having ever been 
highly ofVeusive to the Vizir, as having in no degree pro- 
moted the interest or the satisfaction of the Nawab, and 
as having— while it produced no sort of advantage to 
the Ctimpany — by no means contributed to the credit 
(tf the government of I lindustan that Supreme Cover- 
nor, in 1787, determined, “That the English Resident at 
Eurriickabml should be recalled, and that no other should 
afterwards be appointed.” 

^ The eldest son of the Nawab Muzufier Jung being con- 
victed of the murder of his father, was carried to Luck- 
now, and conhned by orders of the Vizir, when the 
J^ifccossion devolved upon the second son of the late 
Nawab, at that time a minor. The appointment of a 
regent was regarded as a point of too much importance 
I'O be left to the Vizir ; the English government interfered, 
fi-nd made choice of an uncle of thi young Nabob, who 
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BOOK VI. had formerly been minister. On the visit jmid by the 

CHAP. IX. lat§ Gofveruor-General to Lucknow, in 1797, he was 
waited upon by the young Nawab, and the Regent, who 
1^0:?. had numerous complaints to prefer against one another. 
The Regent was continued in his office, ami terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. The 
Marcpiis Wellesley, in his progress towards Oude, had 
required the presence of boith the Nawab and the Regent 
at Caunpore, and had carried them with him to Lucknow. 
’’His puri)osc was," both to receive their acknowledgements 
upon the late transfer of the Furruckabarl tribute ; and 
“to adjiikY,'*' as he himself expresses it, “the terms of 
a new and improved arrangement of the affairs of that 
principality — upon terms calculated to secure its pros- 
perity, and beneficial to the interests of the Honourable 
Company.” The pressure, notwitlistanding, of otlier afiairs, 
prevented him from engaging in tlie l)usiness of the me- 
ditated changes ; and he left the execution of them to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the (mmUhI country, to whom 
the Nawab and Regent were desired to repair with all 
practicalile ex pedtion.* 

The termination of the NawaVs mijiority was now ap- 
proaching, wlicn he desired that the power and manage- 
ment of his principality should bo ])ut into Ids own hands. 
In writing his instructions to Mr. Wellesley, tlie Governor- 
General remarks, that the time was now come, when it 
became necessary cither to vest the N;i,wab with the 
genei’al government of the country, or to demand the 
cession of it to the Honourable Company. 

The advantages of the cession to the Comj)any, “ both 
in a political and pecuniary point of viTlw,” he said, “ were 
obvious.” And to leave the principality to the rightful 
heir of its ancient masters, was extremely objectionable ; 
inasmuch as the Regent, who had an iiiterest in defaming 
him, had given him a very bad character. It is true, the 
Nawab had also given the Regent a bad character ; but • 
the Regent, it seems, met with belief ; the Nawab, not. 

< Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first is, that 

whatever were tlie springs of action in the mind of the 

• Papers, nt siipra xii. 9. See also the article of vUur^a a^rainst Marquis 
Wellesley, relatinj^ to I’urruckabad. For the statistics of Fiirruckabad, see 
Kennel and ilainiltoii’s KasHndia Gazetteer. 
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Governor-General, he was forcnbly drawn to believe^ in BOOK VI. 
conformity with his wishes ; and few men, where Ihe case chap. ix. 

is involved in any obscurity, are capable of believing in 

opposition to thenf. The next remark is, that we have 
here another instance of the doctrine, taught to the 
world, both by the reasonings, and still more remarkably 
by the practice of the Governor-Geneml, that, wherever 
the character of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
either bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ouglit to bo 
deposed, and his power transferred to liands, in which a* 
better use may bo expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow bis doctrine to the basis of his 
[larticular case ; because that would reduce it to the atro- 
cious Machiavelisni, That it is always lawful for a strong 
prince to depose a weak one, at least if he has first kept 
him a while in the thraldom of dependence, whenever he 
chooses to suppose that he himself would govern better 
than the weak one, 

The Regent arrived at Bareilly which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of tile ceded districts had made the seat of his 
administration, on the 30th of April, 1802, a few days 
earlier than the Nawab. The Lieutenant-Governor re- 
quested to know what plan of reform he would recom- 
mend, for the government of the Nabob’s country. “ He 
ai)iiearod at tirst,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ very un- 
willing to disclose his sentiments, stating in general terms 
that he was unable to form any judgment of what was 
best for the country ; but that he was willing to subscribe 
to any arrangement which the Governor-General might 
deem ailvisable.” The Lieutenant-Governor, [iroceeded to 
press him, declaring to him, that “without a free and 
unreserved communication, on his part, no conlidential 
intercourse could subsist between them.” The Regent 
, stated l^is wish to decline the suggestion of any opinions, 
and entreated to hear what were the designs of the 
British government. “ Being desirous,” says the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, “that the proposal, of vesting the civil 
and military authority in the hands of the British govern- 
ment, should originate with the Regent, 1 continued to 
urge him to an unreserved disclosure of his sentiments 
^vith respect to the most eligible plan for the future 
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BOOK YI. governn^ent.” He then stated, that three modes occurred 
CHAP. IX. to his mind. One was, that the administration should 

still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 

1802. Nawah, upon the expiration of his minority, should assume 
the reins of government. The third was, that the English 
should take the government to themselves. As to the 
first plan, the Lieutenant-Governor replied, that the aver- 
sion of the Nawab would render it impracticable. From 
,^tho second, if the character ascribed to the Nawab, by 
the Regent himself, were true, the effects of good govera- 
meiit coii^ not be expected. Remained, as the only un- 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to tlie Honourable Company. “Here,” says 
Mr. Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the Governor- 
General, “ I stated, that your Lordship had long l)cen of 
opinion that tliis was the only arrangement which could 
ultimately afford satisfaction to all parties, and establish the 
welfare and prosperity of the province upon a secure and 
permanent foundation.” The Regent was assured that 
a libernl provision would be made for all the persons 
whom this arrangement affected, and that his interests in 
particular would not bo neglected. The Regent “ stated 
in repl}", that he had the fullest reliance upon the British 
government ; and that he was ready to pi'omote the Gover- 
nor-0 eneral’s views, by all the means in his power.” 

Upon the arrival of the Nawab, a representation was 
made to him of the necessity of a radical reform in the 
government of his country, and of the plan which the 
Governor- General approved. Requesting to receive the 
proposition in writing, it was transmitted to him in the 
following words ; “That the Nawab should be continued 
on the musnud of his ancestors with all honour, consign* 
ing over the civil and military administration of the pro- 
vince of Furriickabad into the hands of the Company’s 
government : that whatever balance should remiin from « 
the revenues collected, after paying the amount of the 
Company’s tribute, the charges of government, and Ijio 
expense of a battalion of Sepoys, in the room o& an army 
now imiintained by the Regent, should be paid without 
fail into the Nawab’s treasury.” Wliat is here remarkable 
is the Im^giuHje ; thg Nawab was to be continued on the 
throne of his ancestors, with all honour ; at the same 
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-time that 1)he government and dominion of the country BOOK VI. 
were wholly and for ever to bo taken from him, anfl ho chap. ix. 

was to be reduced to the condition of a powerless indi- 7 

vi dual, a mere pensioner of the state.’ Anew degree of 
skill, in the mode of stating things, had been acquired 
since abdication was proposed to the Vizir. The Nawab 
remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic terms : “ I have 
understood the proposition for delivering up the country 
of Furruckabad into the hands of the Company’s govern- 
ment. I have no power to make any objections to wha? 
ever you propose : but you know that the Governor-General, 
during my minority, delivered over JLhe country to Kliiriid- 
mund IGian, as deputy ; now that my minority lias passed, 
whoi I was in hopes that I should be put in possession 
of the country and property, this proposition is made to 
me. I am totally at a loss what to do. If I deliver over 
the country to the English government, all my relations 
and my neighbours, and all the nobility of Hindustan, 
will say that I have been found so unfit by tlio English 
government, and they did not think proper to intrust mo 
witli tlio management of such a country: and I shall 
never escape, for many generations, from the sneers of 
l.lic people. If, on the contrary, I say anything in disobc- 
diimce to your orders, it will be against all rules of sub- 
inissioii and propriety,” He then proceeded to propose, 
that the English government should appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendent of revenue ; who should 
take cognizance of the collections ; send even his OAvn 
agents to the villages, to act in common with the Fur- 
ruckabad collectors ; and transmit the stated tribute to 
the Company. “In this way,” said he, “your wishes may 
1)6 accomplished, and my honour and name preserved 
among the ])eople. — As liithcrtn, no person throughout 
Hindustan, without a fault, has been deprived of the Com- 
pany’s friendship and generosity ; if I should also gain my 
desires, it would not derogate from your friendship and 
generosity.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor immediately replied, that his 
proposition was inadmissible ; that, according to the con- 
viction of the Governor-General, nothing but'transfer of 
the government could answer the ^ends proposed ; and 
‘Gie renewed that proposition wuth an earnest request that 

VOL VI. 0 , 
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BOOK VI. the ^Tabofb would take it into his cool and dispassionate 
CHAP. IX. consideration.” The Nawab, still venturing to declare it 

“ extraordinary, that no other mode could be devised,” for 

1802. rectification of what was amiss, entreated to bo fur- 
nished with a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, and of the balance which would remain for 
his subsistence, after deduction of them was made. By 
the account which wjxs delivered to Iiim, it appeared that 
•fto would receive 366 rupees, per annum. The Nawab 
offered little further objection. Some moderate requests 
which he preferred were liberally granted. And a treaty 
was concluded on thef 4th of June, 1802, by which the 
country was ceded in perpetuity to tlie English, but 
instead of the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of 
one lac and 8000 rupees per annum was settled on the 
Nawab. 

“ It may be proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
concluding bis report, upon ibis transaction, to tlic 
Governor-General, ^Ho observe, that Khirudmund ]\lian 
(the Regent) lias afforded me no assistance towards (d)- 
taining tlic Nawab’s consjcnt to the cession, although upon 
his arrival at Ikreilly, he confessed himself to be aware 
of the necessity of it. — T have great reaf oii to be satisfied 
witli the conduct of the Nawab ; who, if lie had liocn 
suficred to follow the dictates of his own judgment, would, 
I am persuaded, have acceded to your Lords!) ip’s pr(i])osaLs 
Avith very little hesitation. Tfe lias invariably expi'csscd 
himself desirous of promolin^,^ your Lordshiji’s views, by 
ull the means in bis power.” The ground, then, tqion 
Avhicli the necessity of taking the Country was founded, 
namely, tlic bad character of the Nabob, was discovered, 
and that, before the coiiclasioii of the business, to bofals;'.' 
“It is satisfactory,” says the Lioutonant-Goverhor iii 
another despatch, “ to reflect that the transfer of the pro- 
viiiee of Eurruckabad has not boon less bcnefici»l to tlici 
interests of the Nabob than to those of the Conqiaii}'. 
iheviously to my departure from tlie ceded provincesj 1 
had an interview with the Nabob at Eurruckabad, wh) 
ox})ros.sec\ himself highly gratified by the arrangciucnt 
wliieh had taken place; aiKhvhoso rbspectable a])pcai’ancc, 
surrounded by his fnriiily and dependants, formed a striking 
* raiJCiT, ut siiprp, xii. 9—28. 
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contrast with the state of degradation in whiph ap- BOOK VL 
peared, when the affairs of Furruckabad were administered chap. xx. 

by his uncle, the Nabob Khirudmuiid Khan”^ It is 

curious enough to observe the doctrine which is held 1802, 
forth by the Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as 
they desire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince— the 
Nal^b of Furruckabiul, the Nabob of Glide, the Nabob of 
.the Carnatic, the llaja of Tanjore, — to themselves, they 
represent it as no injury to the Prince to be deprived 
his sovereignty ; but, on the other hand a benefit, and a 
great one, if they are allowed to live upon a.Jiaiidsome in- 
come, as private men. Do the East India Company, and 
the servants and masters of the East India Company, 
limit their doctrine to the case of East India Princes, or 
do they hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to princes 
in every part of the globe 1 

In what was called the settlement of the country, for 
which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially appointed, 
the principal duty which ho prescribed to himself, the 
principal duty which was expected of him, was to put in 
play the English machinery for the collection of the 
revenue. The English collectors were distributed ; and, 
after as much knowledge as they could, by inquiry and 
personal inspection, obtain respecting the ability of the 
contributors, an assessmeut at so much per village was 
laid on the land ; and the terms of it settled for three 
years. In some of the districts, in whicli the present 
desolation seemed easy to be repaired, an increase of rent 
was to be levied each succeeding year. 

The Sayer, including duties of transit, and some other 
taxes, the Lieutenant-CJovernor found liere to be cliavac- 
terized by the .same inconvenience wiiich had recom- 
ineiuled the abolition of them in P)engal ; namely, great 
expense of collection, great vexation to the people, and 
litilo ,4'G venue to the government, lie, therefore, took 
them away ; and established a regular custom-house tax, 
in their place. 

Salt, jn the ceded districts, had heretofore only ])aid 
certain duties to the government ; and was imported into 
the districts by dealers. These dealers are represented 
hy the Lieutenant-Governor as fejy in number, able to 
J Papers, ut supra, i. 30. 
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BOOK VI. siii)j)ort a kind of monopoly, and regulate the price at 
ciiAr. IX. their will. The sale of salt was now erected into a mo- 

nopoly in the hands of government. The Lieutenant- 

1802. Governor calculated, that the profit to government, 
'^without,” he say.s, ^^makrialUj enhancing the price to 
consumers,” would he eleven laas of rupees per annum. 

The commercial resources of the country presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor an object of particular care. 
There was no obstruction, but what might easily be re- 
ihoved, in the navigation of the J umna, from its entrance 
into the coy^ntry, to its junction with the Ganges. By 
removing *lhe evils winch had driven commerce from this 
river, piracy, and vexatious duties, he expected to increase 
exceedingly the commercial transactions of the country, 
and to render Allahabad, which was a sacred city of great 
res.ort, a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan.^ 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement, in ad- 
dition to their a<lministrative duties, ns assistants of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed tlie judges of circuit 
and appeal ; and six judges, with the title of registrars, 
wore destined to hold Zillah Courts, at the six principal 
places of the country.' 

In the new country were several Zemindars, who, as 
usual under the native governments, liad enjoyed a sort 
of sovereignty, and of whom little more was exacted tlian 
an annual tribute, and sometimes the use of their troops 
in war. In the first year of the Company’s possession, 
these Zemindars were only required to yield the sann^ 
ti'ihutc which they had paid to the '¥i/ir. To the altei'a- 
lions which "were proposed in the second year, a Rajn, 
named Bugwunt Sing, who possessed' the two forts of 
»'i’siiee and Bidgeghur, and maintained an army of 20,00() 
men, sliowed an aversion to submit. He was given to 
under^;tand, that in the terms no alteration wjuld be 
n.ade, and that non-com])liance must be followed by the 
suireuder of his forts. It was deemed a matter of more 
than (ii’dinary importance to dispossess Bugwunjb Sing of 
these two forts, both a.s they rendered him too powerful 
for a comjjliant subject, and as his example afforded en- 
couragement to other Zemindars. 

» Papers, nt supra, i. 34—42. 3 Ibid. p. 64. 
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On the I2ili of December, 1802, Lieutenant-Colonel BOOK VI. 
Blair, with a force coii.sisting of four troops native chaimx. 

cavalry, four battalions of native infantry, and a supply (d* 

ordnance, took a p(\sition about two miles distant from the 
fort of Sassnee, He was not ready to commence the 
operations of the siege till the 27th, when the approaches 
were begun, at the distance of 800 yards from the place. 

On the 28th the garrison began for the first time to fire. 

Oil the 30th, towards evening, a sally was made against 
the head of the trenches, and repulsed with a very trifling 
loss. On the 3rd o£ January, 1803, about the same time 
of the day, another sally was made on the tteiTches, by a 
large body of infantry, under cover of a lieavy tire from 
the fort ; but though sonic of the enemy rushed im- 
[)ctuously into the trenches, they speedily retired. The 
breaching and eutilading batteries were completed on the 
night of the 4th. It was found necessary to increase the 
force, employed in the reduction of the Kaja. The 4th 
regiment of native cavalry, the 2nd battalion of tlio ITtli' 
regiment, and five com^ianics of his Majesty’s 7Gth regi- 
ment were added ; and the Honourable Major General 
St. John was sent to take tlio command. On the evening of 
the i4th, Lieutenant-Colonel Blair, judging the broach to 
be practicable, selected fifteen of the flank companies for 
the assault, and ordered them to st^rm a little before day- 
break, while a false attack was made on the opposite side 
of the fort. They descended into the ditch, and planted 
their ladders ; but unhappily found that by the unexpected 
depth of the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders in the 
mud, they came short of the necessary length by several 
feet. After an inefteetual endeavour to mount, and after 
the sepoys had remained fifteen minutes upon the ladders, 
exposed to a heavy lire, the party was withdrawn, with the 
loss of ten men killed, and somewhat more than double 
the number wounded. 

Tlid*Commander-iu-Chief repaired to Sasnee with the 
reinforcement of another regiment of cavalry ; joined the 
besiegers on the 31st ; ordered the approaches to be ad- 
vanced SOO yards, and the place to be invested as closely as 
possible. On the 8th, the town adjoining tlic fort was 
taken. The enemy defended it feebly ; but made a strong, 
though unsuccessful, attempt, to rt^over it the following 
night. 
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BOOK VI. About eight o’clock on the evening of the llj^h, the gar- 
CHAP. IX* risorr evacuated the fort without being perceived. As 

soon as the event was known, a party of cavalry hastened, 

1802. and with some success, to prevent theni^from getting into 
the fort of Bidgeghur. The Raja withdrew to a fort, 
which belonged to him, within the line of the Mahratta 
frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned Bidge- 
ghur, which the commander, without the consent of his 
Blaster, declined gwing up. Weather being adverse, the 
batteries were not ready till the morning of the 21st. On 
the evening df the 27th, the breach was made practicable, 
and at five o’clock in' the morning, the assault was to 
begin ; but during the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, 
the garrison were discovered evacuating the fort. Though 
many were killed, the majority, and all the principal lead- 
ers escaped. The loss during the siege was trifling, but 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Gordon, an ofiicer of merit, was 
killed by the explosion of a powder-magazine in the fort, 
the morning after it was taken.* 

In the mouth of March, the commission appointed for 
the provisional government of the ceded provinces was dis- 
solved ; Mr. Wellesley resigned his situation of Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and immediately returned to Europe. In a 
despatch, dated IDth of November, 1803, the home autho- 
rities declare their entire approbation of the late transac- 
tions with the Vizir ; "the stipulations of the treaty being 
calculated to improve and secure the interests of the Vizir, 
as well as those of the Company nay more, "to provide 
more effectually hereafter for the gaod government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its inhabi- 
tants.” "Wo cannot conclude,” they say,’" without expres- 
sing our satisfaction, that the cessions in question have 
been transferred, and provisionally settled, with so little 
delay, as already to admit of their being brought under 
the general administration of the Bengal government. 
The special commission, at the head of which Mr. Henry 
Wellesley was placed, appear to us to have executed 
their trust with zeal, diligence, and ability; and 'the set- 
tlement of the revenue, which they have concluded for a 
period of three years, holds out flattering prospects of 
* Papers, ut su]^, Supplement, No. 2, to toI. Hi. 
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future increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr BOOK VJ. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has aflQrded chap, ix, 
us much satisfactory information with respect to the re- 
sources of the upper provinces ; and wo are happy to 1802. 
take this occasion of approving the conduct, and acknow- 
ledging the services of that gentleman.” ^ 

As t-he temptation of administrators to exaggerate the 
success of their measures is almost irresistible ; as the 
‘distance of Indian administrators affords them, in this 
respect, peculiar advantages ; and as iji is pleasing to bjj 
led by flattering representations, this is a deception against 
which tlie public, as yet, are by no means «ufliciently on 
tlicir guard. ‘‘ It is with the highest degree of satisfac- 
tion,” says the Governor-Ckneral in Council, in a despatch 
in the revenue department, to the home authorities, dated 
20th of October, 1803, ^^that his Excellency in C^ouncil 
acipiaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom of 
those measures, adopted during the administration of Mr. 

Wellesley, for promoting the improvement and prosperity 
of the ceded provinces, appears to have been fully con- 
firmed by the tranquillity which has generally prevailed 
through the country, and by the punctuality and facility 
with which the revenue, on account of the first year of 
the triennial settlement, has been reali;^ed.”- From such 
a representation as this, every man would conclude, that 
great contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear jMr. 

Kyloy, who was appointed judge ami magistrate of the 
district of Etawah, in February, 1803, and there remained 
till 1800. Being asked, as a witness before the House of 
Commons, on the 2()th of June, 180G, “Were the Zemin- 

> raper.^, i. 

I’apcr.s, lit supra, p. 4(i. “ 'i lie satisfaetion,” sjiys the juiliciul letter from 
UeiiLjal, in the departnient of tlie eciled provinces, dateil on the same of 
October, “ j,^encnilly manifested by all doseriptions of i)ersons in the ceded 
provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority of the British 
governincnt, and the uninterrupted success wliich attended the measures 
adopted under the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, by the late 
Lieutcifint-dovcrnor, and the Board of Commissioners, for the complete estab- 
lishment of the autliority of the British government In these provinces, 
a])peared to his Excellency in Council to leave no room to doubt of the expe- 
rfliency of immediately introducing into tlio ceded provinces tlio sjstcm of 
internal jjovemmont cstablisliod in Bengal. It Is with the highest degree of 
aatistaction, lli$ Excclloiiey in Council is enabled to add, that the tranquillity 
which has in general prevailed throughout tho country, and the submission 
and obedience, inanilbstod by all classes of people to the authority of the laws, 
utturd abundant proof, both of the beneficial operation of tl;e new form of 
governmetu, and of tho expediency of its mtroduction." Supplement, ut 
supra, p. 301. • 
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HOOK VI. dars, and higher orders of tho people, attached to our 
cuAP. IX. government during the whole period you were judge and 
magistrate of the Etawah district 1”— ho answered; 

HS02 u Qeiicrally speaking, I believe the higher orders of people 
in our district were not at all well-inclined to the British 
government.— Do you not believe that they are ripe for a 
revolt if a favourable opportunity should offer?— They 
certainly showed that disposition once or twice during, 
the time I held that office. During your residence there, 
^d tho iiihabitantji become more, or did they become le.ss 
reconciled to tho British government ?— I conceive they 
were subsaiiftntly much less reconciled, certainly, than 
they were at first.— To Avhat cause do you attribute that ? 
— To their being dissatisfied with tho rules and regula- 
tions introduced into the country for their government.— 
Did that prevail principally among tho Zcmindai’s, or the 
inhabitaiifs in general? — The inhabitants, in general, are 
so influenced by tho conduct and desires of tlio Zemindars, 
who are independent princes, that their desire is prin- 
cipally that of the head men.— Do you consider tliat the 
Zemindars, while they were nominally under the Nabol>, 
considered themselves as independent princes, and acted 
as such?— Certainly, they considered themselves as in- 
dependent princes.”^ It by no means follows, that any 
blame was due to tlio government, on account of the dis- 
affection of tlio Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, 
from tho loss of their power ; and so long as they retained 
it, good government could not bo introduced. Yet a de.siro 
existed, on the part of administration, to conceal the fact, 
to conceal it probably even from themiii?lvcs. 

After several manifestations of a refractory spirit, tho 
Zemindar of Cuchoura agreed to deliver up his fort. On 
the 4th of March, 1803, an English captain, and two com- 
panys of sepoys, were admitted within the outer wall, 
when the army of intimidation, which had accompanied 
them, was withdrawn. After they had been delayed 
under various pretences, for several hours, a gun was run 
out from the upper fort to a position in which it could” 
rake the passage in which the sepoys were drawn up, and 
tho parapets, of the walls on each side, were lined immedi- 
ately with about eight hundred armed men ; when a mes- 
* Minute? of Evidenco, p. 54—65. 
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sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless they COOK VI. 
retired, they would ail be destroyed. As nothing c«iuld chai’. jx. 

1)8 gained by resistance, the commanding olliccr obeyed 

and was not molested in his retreat. "When the army had hSOJj. 
taken up its position before the place, the Zemindar wrote 
a letter, in which he affirmed, that he had been treated 
with indignity by the gentlemen who had arrive-l to de- 
mand surrender of the fort, that hostilities were begun by 
the English troops, and that so far from intentions of war, 
ho was ready to yield implicit obedience.# After what had.*— 
li.'ippened, he was told, that nothing would suffice but the 
unconditional surrender of himself, and all*tlmt apper- 
tained to liim. The trenches were*begiin on the night of 
the 8tli ; the breaching battery o))ened on tlie morning of 
Iho 12th ; and before night, liad made such progress, that 
with two lioiivs more of daylight, the breach would have 
been oflectcd. JHween seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, the enemy rushed from the fort, witli a resolution 
to force their way through tlio chain of posts wdiich sur- 
rounded them. They were attacked, and pursued for 
several miles with considerable slaughter. The principal 
loss of the English was in iMajor Nairne, an officer of tho 
liigliost promise, who was killed hy a matchlock ball, as 
ho was loading Ins corps to the charge.^ 

The evidence of disaflfcction in the ceded districts broke 
out, in a inaimor somewhat alarming, at tho commence- 
ment of the Mahratta war. On the 4tli of September, 
b'^Od, a party of Mahrattas, led by a French officer, nuulo 
an incursion in the neighbourhood of Shekoabad, in the 
district of Etawah. Mr. Rylcy is asked by tho House of 
Commons, “ Did the Zemindars and the other people not 
show an inclination to join him V lie answered, “ They 
not only showed an inclination, but they actually did j'jiii 
liim.” “ 

The Raja Chuttcr Saul possessed the fort of Totteeah, 
and had not only shown a rofnictory, but a predatory dis- 
position ; he was therefore considered in rebellion, and a 

• 

‘ Papers, 'ut supra, Supplement, No. 2 to vol. iii. 

’ Minutes of Evidence, p. 55. “ From the fiencral spirit of revolt which 
the iiemiiulars of this country exhibited, on the small check wjjich our troops 
received at Sliekoabad, &c.” says a letter of Captain M. White coinmanditi); at 
Ktftwah, dated 12th September, 1803. Paper-s ut supra, Supplement, No. 2, 
vol. iii. • 
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BOOK VI. reward offered for his person, either dead or alive. On the 
CHAP. IX. 30tht,of September, Lieutenant-Colonel Guthrie marched 
to Teeteeah ; and, as it had been dismantled by a detach* 
1893. q£ British army a few montlB before, expected 

to take it by assault. After a severe contest of some 
hoiu’s, he was overpowered by the enemy, and sent a mes- 
sage to Captain Dalston to hasten to his relief. On the 
arrival of that officer, he found the force under Colonel 
Guthrie completely broken, and sheltering themselves iii 
^le ditch, immediately under the wall of the fort : while 
the people within, not able to take aim at them with their 
inatchlocl», 5;ere throwing powder-pots, which exploded 
among them in the ditch, and the people of the surround- 
ing villiiges were assembling to attack them from without. 
Captain Dalston with his field-pieces soon cleared the tops 
of the walls ; and enabled Colonel Guthrie and his party 
to make their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 
Colonel Guthrie and three otlier English officers were 
wounded, the first mortally. Of the native officers nearly 
one third were either killed or wounded. They were un- 
able to bring off either their gun .or tumbril, of which the 
one was spiked, the other blown up. On the following 
night, the enemy evacuated the fort, and the Raja fled to 
the other side the Jumna. 

Whatever belonged to the oftenders was, in these cases, 
taken as forfeited to the government ; for their persons^ 
all the more eminent among them found the means of 
escape.' 


CHAPTER X. - 

The N(th)h of Surat deposed.— The JU(ja of Tanjore de- 
posed.— The Nabob of Arcot deposed.— (Jow^xor- 
General resi(/ns.] 

^rHE city of Surat, situated in the province of Gujrat, 
on the south side of the river Tapteo, was by Var the 

greatest plaoe of maritime commerce in India, when the 

#) 

' Minutes cf evidence, p. 55.— M. Whatever may I)C thought of the incnns 
by M’hifh possession of these districts was obtained, the occurrenebs narrated 
in the text are strong proofs tlmt the change of masters was for the benefit of 
the country, tt was quite impossible for any government to subsist where 
every petty chief intrenched himself in Ids castle, and was able to set his 
Itegc lord at defiance. It nquired the power and vigour of the British 
government to put n end to fids state of anarchy in the Doab.— W. 
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Europeans first discovered the passage by the Capo of BOOK YL 
Good Hope. Communicating easily with some of ihe chap. x. 

richest provinces of the Mogul empire, it was conveniently 

situated not only f^r the traffic of the western coast of ^800. 
India, but, what was at that time of much greater import- 
ance, the trade of the Persian and Arabian gulfs. As it 
was the port from which a passage was most conveniently 
taken to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired a peculiar 
sacredness in the eyes of Mussulmans, and was spoken of 
under the denomination of one of the gates of Mecca. It' 
acquired great magnitude, as well as celebrity ; fur, even 
after it had confessedly declined, it was cstim?lted in 170G 
at 800,000 inhabitants ; and though it is probable that 
this amount exceeds the reality, Surat may at this time be 
regarded as the largest city in India. When the votaries 
of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the Zend, and 
its commentary, the Pazend, are the inspircil and sacred 
books, were driven from lYu’sia, and the tolerating policy 
of Akbar drew a portion of them to India ; Surat, as the 
most celebrated landing-place from Persia, became the 
principal place of their abgde ; and there, about 14,000 of 
their descendants still preserve their mannei*s, and adhere 
to their worship. 

The present fort or castle of Surat was erected about 
the year 1543, when Sultaun Mohammed Shall was King 
of Gujrat. As this kingdom soon after yielded to tiio 
Mogul arms, Surat becaiuo subject to the government of 
Delhi. It fell in with the Mogul policy, to separate the 
administration of the city, from the government of the 
castle. The- Governor of the castle, and its garrison, wore 
maintained by lands or jagliires, and tunkas or assigu- 
meiits on the revenue. The Governor of the town received 
tlio customs, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
called iiiokaats, on almost all commodities ; and tlic land 
revenue, subject to certain deductions for the Delhi trea- 
* sury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, tlio Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
expense, ui the whole or in part, was defmyed by assign- 
ments on the revenues of Surat. Some tim^ after the 
command of this fleet had fallen into the bands of the 
chiefs called the Siddees of liajapo<ir, or about the year 
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BOOK VI. 1734, tlie Mahrattas, carrying their conquests .over almost 
CHAP. all llie ilrovince, rcJuccd the revenues of Surat to the 

taxes levied within the town, and the produce of a few 

1800. remaining districts. The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened 
in his resources, began to fail in his payments to the lleet. 
Thereupon the Siddees blockaded the port ; and compelled 
him to appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was now 
derived, as well as a considerable part of the duties col- 
■^ectiMl within the town. In the year 174(1, died the Nabob 
Teg Beg Khan, and was succeeded in the Nabobsliip by 
Sufder KbanJ whoso son, Viikar Khan, entered at the 
same time upon the government of the castle. But Mea 
Achund, who had married into the family of the late Na- 
wal), and was supported by liis widow, and some of the 
leading men, contrived to possess himself of the castle, to 
the expulsion of Vukar Khan. He also applied to the 
^lahratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present (laekwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of tlie revenues of 
Surat, if aided l)y him in expelling also the Nabob of the 
town. By this, commenced tho ^faliratta chout, which 
was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. An officer, as 
collector of chout, was cstablisjied on the part of the 
Peshwa, and another on tho })art of the Gackwar princes, 
who, under tlie ])rctence of its aflecting the revenues, 
and hence tho Maiiratta chout, interfered with every 
act of administration, and contributed to increase tho 
misgovernment of the city. Even 'when tho English, 
at a much later period, conceived the design of forcing 
upon the Nawab a better administration of jiistice, tliey 
were restrained by fear of the Mahrattas, to whom the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of all litigated property 
was tlie fee for government) was no insignificant portion 
of the exacted tribute. 

Mea Achund succeeded in expelling the Nabob of the 
city, and was himself after a little time compelled to fly ; 
but a second time recovered his authority, which he per- 
manently retained. Amid these revolutions, however, tlf6 
government of the castle had ])een ac(piired by'tho Sid- 
dee. But the use which ho made of , his power was so 
oppressive to the city, that several invitations were soon 
after made to the English to dispossess him ; and take 
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the comiua^id Loth of the castle ami the fleet. Fear of Ji.ooiv \T. 
embroiling themselves with the Mahrattas, and the d^iigcr ciiAr. x. 

of deficient funds, kejit the English shy till 1758, when an r 

outrage was comipittcd upon some Englishmen by the 
people of the Siddee, and all redress refused. The Nabob 
agreed to assist them in any enterprise against the Siddee, 
provided he himself was secured in the government of the 
town. A treaty to this clfect, reserving to the English the 
power of appointing a Naib or deputy to the Nawab was 
concluded on the 4tli of March, 1759 ; ^and on tlie same 
day the Siddee agreed to give up the castle and tlie Heel-. 

Snnnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting ^he» Comi[)any 
with the command and emoluments of both ; in conse- 
(|uenco of Avhich, the Mogul Hag continued to fly on tlr; 
castle, and at the inastdiead of the Company’s principal 
cruiser on the station. The annual sum, allotted by the 
smmuds for the expense of the castle and Heet, was two 
lacs of rupees ; but the sources from Avliich it was to 
be derived were found to be for from ecpial to its pro- 
duction. 

In 17()3, the Nawab Mea Achund ilied ; and, under tlu‘ 
influence of the Bombay government, was succeeded by 
his smi. In 1777, the olHce of Naib was wholly abolished, 
by consent of tlio Company ; and its funds transferred to 
the Exchequer of the Nabol). 

Another succession took place in 1790, when tl^e father 
died, and the son, in right of inheritance, avowed by the 
English government, ascended the musnud. llis nglit 
was exactly the same as that of tlie otiier governors, wlmse 
power became hereditary, and iiKlependeiit,iipon tlie decline 
of the Mogul government ; that of tlie Siibalidars, for 
example, of Oudo, of Bengal, and the Deccan, or the 
Nawab of Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, 
hereditary princes, both by the English government, and 
the English people. 

The expense which the English had incurred, by liold- 
ing the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded the sum, 

Vhich, notwithstanding various ari’angemeiits with the. 

Nabob, *they had been able to draw from the sources of 
revenue. Towards the year 1797, the English authorities, 
both at home and at the spot, expressed impatience under 
this burden, and the Nawab vsjs importuned for two 
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BOOK VI. things ; the adoption of measures for the reform of 
CHAT. X. goVernnlent in the city; and an enlargement of the 
English receipts. The expedient in particular recom- 
1800 . mended, was, to disband a great proportion of his own 
undisciplined soldiery, and assign to the English funds 
sufficient for the maintenance of three local battalions. 

The Nabob,” says Governor Diincan, “ betrayed an im- 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance to, any concession ; 
as well on the alleged gi*ound of the inadequacy of his 
'■funds ; as of the principle of our intorfcrcnco with his 
administration ; which he declared to be inconsistent 
with tho^treaty of 1751).” Notwithstanding this, he was 
induced, after a pressing ncgociation, to consent to p.iy 
one lac of rupees annually, and to make other concessions 
to the annual amount of rather more than 30,0(M) rupees. 
But on the 8tli of January, 17i)l), before the treaty ^Yas 
concluded, he died, lie left only an infant son, who sur- 
vived him but a few weeks : and his brother, as heir, laid 
claim to the government. 

The power of the English was now so great, that without 
their consent it was vain to hope to be Governor of Surat ; 
and it was resolved, on so favourable a conjuncture, to 
yield their consent, at tlie price alone of certain conce.- 
sions. These were, the establishment of a judicature, and 
the payment of a suflicieiit quantity of money. The 
tiation continued till the month of April, 1800. The chief 
difficulty regarded the amount of tribute. Importunity 
was carried to the very utmost. The rc-cstablislimcnt of 
the nai])s]up was tlic iii.strumciit of intimklatior ; for the 
right of the claimant was regarded by t-he Boiii]>ay govern - 
Tiiont as too certain to be disputed. Governor Duncan, in 
his letter to the. English chief at Surat, dated IStli Api’il, 
1700, describing a particular sum of money as no more 
than what the Nabob ought to give, to ensure his suc- 
cession, and prevent tho English from appointing niiib, 
adds, “ which yyc have as clear a riglit to do, as ho has to 
become Nabob ; or to enjt)y the fruits of our protection to 
his family and himself. Both 2)oints stand equally speen 
tied ill tlie treaty.” With regard to tlie right, however, 
of re-cstabjishing a naibshq), after liaving sanctioned its 
abolition, the case was by no means clear. The Court of 
Directors, in their letter to tho Bombay Presidency, dated 
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the 17th of February, 1797, had declared, “Although it BOOK VL 
cannot be denied that the present Nabob, his father, and chap. x. 
his grandfather, owed their elevation to the influence of 
the Company ; we* doubt our right to impose upon the 1800. 
Nabob an officer under this denomination ; from the con- 
sideration that the first naib, nominated by the Company’s 
representatives in 1759, was appointed under an express 
article of a written agreement with the then Nabob Mca 
Achund, and that upon the death of a second naib the 
office was consolidated Avith the office bf Nabob, and was" 
not renewed upon the succes.sion of the present Nabob.” 

V/ith regard to the right of iiihe/itance in the present 
claiinaut, beside the declarations of Governor Duncan, of 
Avhich that above quoted is not the only one, Mr. Seton^ 
the chief at Surat, in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of the 
of Decembci*, 1799, says, ‘‘Tlio Supreme Ciovernment 
dcteriiiiiicd the niusnud to be tlic hereditary right of liis 
brother, and from that decision, consequently now his 
cstablislied iiilieritaiice.” 

The claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees annually 
])ut perse veiiiigly insisted that beyond that sum the 
revenues of the place would not enable him to go. After 
every mode of importunity was exhausted, and every spe- 
ei(‘s of inquiry Avas made, Mr. Seton became satishod, iliat 
liis statement was just, and on the 18th of August, 1799, 

Avi'olo to tlio Governor of Bombay, in tlie following AA\)rcls 
*• I have left nothing undone ; and pressed liiiii to the 
utmost. I am convinced he has not the moans, or believe 
he really aa^ouM pay more. Poor Air. Farmer has been led 
into a false opinion of the resources of Surat ; aial I could 
jiliiiost venture to stake my life on i(, that more than the 
l a?. not to he got by any means •<liort of military force. 

Take iho Government from tlm family, and pension them 
(though such a measure Avould, in my iiumhlo ojtinion, bo 
contrary to good faith), I scarce believe, after all entlea- 
vnurs, that the Company with these pensions, and iho 
increased necessary establishments, Avoiild he more in 
pocket, than they Avill now with their present establish- 
ment and this donation. AVhat Avere the views of the 
Company in possessing thcniselA''es of the cas*tle 1 AA^hat- 
ever they Averc, they arc nut altc^?d, and they Avere then 
satisfied Avith the castle, and tunka revenue, wdiich is only 
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cH.vr.x. unconditionally offered, which exceeds the amount of 
castle and tunka revenue by 25,000 rupees per amumi ; 

ISOO. yet the present government arc not satisfied there witli, 
and still want more ; which cannot be raised, if the Nabob 
docs not squeeze it out of the subjects.” 

A despatch from the (lovernor-dencral, dated lOtli 
March, 1800, was in due coui-sc rccciveil, which ordercjl 
the Xawab to be inmiediately displaced, and the govem- 
‘-'•inont and revenues to be wholly assumed by the Englisli. 
This Wits the most unceremonious act of dethronemeiit 
which the English had yet performoil ; as the victim was 
the weakest and the most ol)sourc. Some of the ex})Iana' 
tions with which this command was accom])anicd are not 
much less remarkable than the principal fact. Not neg(n 
tialion, but dethronement, would have been adopted from 
the tirst, except for one reason, namely, a little danger. 
“ The exigencies of the public service,” says the Govcni(*r- 
dcJicral, “during the late war in Mysore, and the iiegntiu- 
tioiis which succeeded the termination of it, would liavf 
rendered it imi)racticable for your government to furnisli 
the iiiilitary force, indispensably necessary for effect iug a 
reform of the govermiK'ut of Surat, even if other enii- 
sidorai.'oii.s had not rendered it advisable to defer tliar. 
reform until the complete rC'Cstablishinent nftranquiliity 
throuL;!i(mt the British ])usscssions in India.” It is hem 
of importance, once more, to remark upon the plira.-eolm v 
of the flovernor-Ceneral. To detlircaie the sovereign, iu 
alter completely tlic distributhm of the powers of govcri.- 
ment, and to place them in a sot of liaTids wholly dilh laiit 
and new, though it con.stituted one of the most coniplcb* 
rovuliitions which it i.s po.s.sihlo to conceive, was s[)ok« n '-f 
as a “ 1 rforiii of the government.” 

Till- reas(jning, l)y f«)rce of whicli the Govcrnor-CJeiieral 
claims the right to make such a reform, ought to ho heard. 
“On a reference,” says he, “to the treaty of 1751), cmi- 
chidcil with ^laycn-cd-din, we find that it was only a 
per.sonal engagement witli that Nabob, and that it did imt 
extend to his heir.s. Independent of the terms of the 
treaty, the .discussion which pa.ssed in 171)3, on the death of 
Mayen-cd'din, as well a.s the letter from your governmciii, 
dated the 2.3th of Mdrcb, 1790, when the oflSco of Nabob 
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again became vacant, prove it to have been the general BOOK VI. 

sense, that the operation of the treaty of 17o9 ceased on 

the demise of Mayen-ed-din. The power of the Mogul ^ 

having also become extinct, it follows, that the Company 

not being restricted with respect to the disposal of tlio 

odico of Nabob by any specihe treaty, arc at liberty to 

dispose of it as they may think proper.” 

Here two things are assumed : first, tliat the EngliBh (jf 
that (lay "^cre not bound by the treaty of 17o() ; the...^ 
second, tliat, wheresoever not bound by specific treaties, 

Iho Englisli wei*c at liberty to dethrone any sovereign 
whom they pleased ; or, in tlio language of tlie Oovernor- 
(I'oneral, “ to dispose of the office of Nabob, as tlicy may 
tliiiik proper.” Upon no part of this reasoning is any 
comment, reipiircd.^ 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bomliay 
rulers. (Jovernor Duncan and Mr. Beton, had, botli cf 
them, previously declared their conviction of the clear 
rigid, of the Nabob, not only to the Nabobsliip by inherit- 
ance, but to the supjiurt and alliance of the .English, by a 
I roaty which their acts had repeatedly confirmed. Yet, 
no sooner did they receive the command of the Governor- 
(Joncral to dethrone him, than th(.‘y wore ready to become 
the active instruineiits of that dctlironemeid, and, as far 
a.s a])pcai’s, without so much as a hint, that in theii’ 
opinion the command was unjust. 

The < lovernor-Gencral next jirocceds to say, that the 
sort (, if government whicli was }>erformed by the Nabob, 
vois exceedingly bad. Neiilier was ihc defence of the city 
from external enemies in a tolerable state ; nor was its 
internal government compatible with the happiness of the 
people, under the prevailing ‘‘ frauds, exactions, and mis- 
iiianageincnt in the collecfiou of the revenue, the avowed 
ooi'i'uptioii ill the administration of justice, and the entire 
^ inellicicmey in the pedice, ‘4t is obviou.s,'’ he coniimies, 

' Tt> say thut the Kie^llsli wvu' at liberty to tbshrone any sovereign they 
I'liMsi il i.s not jiiiltinfj tbo case fairly. 'I lu! >*ab«»b of Surat wa.s jio sovereign, 

Uit anusmpiii;; olllcci* of the .Mo^;ul ciniiiio. Suppo.sc that by any political 
vkissituiU^tlie klnj; of Uellii Inul been ro'^toivil to the power of AUbar or 
Aunini;xeb, would lie not huvo. l)cen tuititlod to disidace, ami even punish, the 
Nabob of Surat, unless that ollieer had returned to his subordinate position? 

The Knj;Ush Jiad aiijuopriated, in this I'urt of India, the posscs.Nious and 
authority' of the Mojjiil, and hud, therefore, tlio same rights over Surat. It was 
in this case, us in many others, not their ambitlrji, but their moderation, tiiat 
involved them in embarmsment and inconsistency .—W. 

YOL. VI. P 
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CHAP. X. good 'governmeiit of Surat, “ can only be attained by the 
Company taking the entire civil and military government 
I J^OO. Qf the city into their own hands : and xjonsequeiitly,’' ho 

adds, “it is their duty, as well as their right, to have 
recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we see the doctrine most clearly avowed, and 
most confidently laid down as a basis of action, that bad. 
government under any sovereign constitutes a right, and 
^even a duty, to dbthrone him ; * either in favour of the 
East India Company alone, if they ought to have the 
monopoly of dethronement ; or in favour of mankind at 
largo, if the privilege ought to be as diffusive as the 
reason on which it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, that his 
own presence would, be useful for effecting the revolution 
at Surat, he left the Presidency in the end of April, and 
arrived on the ind of May. After endeavouring to secure 
the co-operation of the persons, whose inllucnce was most 
considerable on the mind of the Xawab, he opened tin? 
business to that ruler himself, on the 0th, and allowed him 
till the 12th to deliberate upon his answer. At the inter- 
view, on that day, the Xawab declared ; that he could not 
survive actpiiescencc in the demand ; not oidy from a 
sense of personal degradation; but from tlie odium h(‘ 
must incur among all Mussulmans, if he c«jn.sentcd ti> 
place the door of Mecca in the hands of a people who had 
another faitli. The steps necessary for accomplishing the 
revolution without regard to his consent, were now pur- 
sued; and preparations were made for removing his trooj-s 
from tlic guard of tlie city, and taking poiiscssion of it, by 
the Company's soldiers, the following morning. In the 
mean time, the reflections of the Xawab, and the romoii- 
st ranees of his friends, convinced him that, opposition 
being fruitless, submission was the prudent choice; ho 
therefore communicated to the Governor his willingness 
to com[jly, and the treaty was mutually signed on the 
following dtiy. It had been transmitted by the Governor- 
General, ready drawn; and was executed withoutaltera- 

* It slioiilil rather Ikj stated, the nml-ndiiiinistralion of a subordinate fniic- 
tioiinrv tonstitiilcsa ri^ht an^duty to dismiss him; this is not quite tlic same 
Ihiui; as tlie ri/^dit to dc]>osc inae|a;iidcnt sovereigns.— W, 
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tion. The -Nabob resigned the government, qivil and BOOK VI. 
military, with all its emoluments, power, and privileges chai\ x. 
to the East India Company. And on their part, the Com- — . 
paiiy agreed to pay^to the Nabob and his heirs one lac of LSCO. 
rupees annually, together with a fifth part of what .should 
remain, as surplus of tlio revenues, after deduction of this 
allowance, of the Mahratta chout, and of the charges of 
(collection. 

When the powers of government were thus vested in 
KiiglLsh hands, establisliments were forAied for theadmi-* 
uistratioii of justice, for the siipcrintcndcnce^of police, for 
the collection of the revenue, and fip* the provision of the 
Corapanyts iuvc.stmcnt. lAu* this purpose, the Covernor- 
Ceneral had given two leading directions; the first was, 
that each of these departments should he committed to 
distinct persons ; and tlie second, that tlie powers vested 
ill the several oflicers should correspond as nearly as 
])ossii>le with those of the corresponding officers in 
Jkuigal. They have, therefore, no need of dese-ription. 

Tlnuigh stripp(?<l of all the powers of g()vcrnmeut, and a 
mere pensioner of state, it was still accounted proper for 
Moer Nasseer nd Dcen to act the iarce of royalty. His 
succession to tlie mnsnnd of his ancestors was now ac- 
knowledged by the English government, and he was placed 
on it with ilie same pomp ami ceremony, as if he had been 
vocciviiig all the powers of sovereignty, on the day after 
he had for ever resigned them. 

The great dillicnlty was, to obtain deliverance from the 
misery of the Mahratta cliont. The (lack war prince ex- 
}n’essed the. greatest readiness to comidiment the Com- 
pany, to whom he looked for protection, with the sh;u'C 
v.’hich belonged to liim. With the Peshwa, the business 
was not so easily arranged.* 

fn the despatch of the Court of Directors, dated “ Poli- 
^ tical Department, L^th October, 1707,” and ad(livs.sod “to 
our President in (AHiucil at Fort St. Oeorge,” they .‘^ay, 

We have reipiestod Lord ^lorningtoii to make a short 
sfay at Madras, [irevious to his proceeding to take npoui 

* Soc a folio volume of .'jSopauos, ofpai'ers rolatiiurt<' this transartion solely, 

I'l'iiited by order of the House «if Coiuiuoiis, dated 1 Itli duly, IhOd, aud lur- 
Jushed with a copious table of contents, by vhkli every paper, to which the 
text bears reference, will he easily found.— M. | 

See also Despatches, it. '2T2, 708.— W. 
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[. himself the Governmont- General of Bengal, for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to 
agree to a modilication of the treaty with his highness in 
170-.” Lord Hobart had just been rcfcalled, because ho 
differed with the Government-General of that day, in i*e- 
gard to some of the expedients wdiich ho adopted for the 
attiiiiiment of this niodiiicaiion.* TIio Directors, notwith- 
sttiiuliiig, go on to say, “It wi-ro to be? wislied that the 

.zealous endeavours of Lord jlobart, for tliat purpose, lia<] 
proved successful; aiul us, in our opinion, nothing sliort of 
llio modiycation proposed is likely to answer any bendi- 
cial purpose, Lord Moiviington will render a most essential 
service to the Company, should ho bo able to accomplish 
that object, or an arrangement similar tlien'io. Hut tVob 
ing, as v;e ilo, tlic necessity of maintahiing our eiv<lil with 
the country powem,. by a!i exact observance of treaties — 
a prindplo so hoiiinirably establislieil under Lord 
waliis’s administration— 'We cannot aiitborizehis Lordship 
to i.'xei t other powers than those of p/orsuasion to induci‘ 
the Xabub to form a new arrangfuneiit." ^ It is suniciently 
remarkable to hear ministers and <]irectors oonjuneily do- 
claring, tliat “the pianciple of an exact observance <1’ 
treaties” stiU remained to “'be lionourably established,’’ 
at Hie time of Lord Cornwallis s administration. Itwa^ 
the desire of credit with tlie country powers, tlnit now 
constituted tin' motive to its n])j.er\'ance. But if t]a‘ 
Company when weak could disregard such credit with the 
Country jjowers, tliey had mueli le.v.i I’cason now to dread 
any iiiconvcuienco from tlie want (1? it. Besides, tiia 
<[U'._‘-lion is, Vv'heiher ilie country jiuvrers over gave them, 
or gave any hotly, credit for a faith, of wbicii tliey uiui 
so liple form a conecptiini, as tliat of rcgaivling a 
treaty any longer tliau it is agroealilo to Ids interest to 
do so. 

In a loiter in council dated Fort William, 4^1 July, 
171JS, the homo autlioi’iiies are told, that “immediately 
on his arrival at Fort St. George, tho Governor-General 
lost no time in taking tlio necessary steps for opening a 
negotiation v/itli tliu Nabob of Arcot, with a view to the 


1 Vide supra, p, 4!). 

3 P.'iiKjrs rcliitiiiK^ to the fffair* of the Camatlc, ordered, by the House ot 
Commons to bo pi inted, in August, IH03, 1. 248. 
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acconiplisbinent of your wishes, with regard to the modifi- BOOK VL 
cation of the treaty of 1792— The Govcriior-Geiier{il,*how- chap. x. 
ever, found his Highness so completely indisposed to that -- 
urrangoment, as tp preclude all hopes of obtaining his 
consent to it at present.^’ The letter then promises, at a 
future day, a detailed account of the communications 
which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob : but this was never scut.* 

Ill 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again at 
^hxdras, and war with Mysore was beguh, thoiiglit aiiothef 
favourable oiiportunity had arrived of urging the Nabob 
afresh on the subject of clianges so ardeiitly*des^ired. The 
treaty of 1792 gave a right to assume the tcm[)orary go- 
vorniuent of the country on tlie occurrence of war in the 
(kuiaiic. To tills measure the Nawab and his fatlier had 
always mauifested the most intense aversion. It was 
hoped that the view of this extremity, and of the burden 
of debt to the Gompauy, with which ho was loaded and 
galled, would operaie forcibly upon his mind. The 
Governor-General accordingly propo.sed that he should 
cede to tlio Company, in undivided sovereignty, those 
territories which were already mortgaged for the payment 
of his sub.sidy, in wliich case he would be exempted from 
tlic operation of the clamso whicli subjected him to the 
assumption of his country ; while it was further proposed 
to make over to him, in liquidation of his debt to the 
Company, certain suiils, in dispute between them, to the 
amount of 2,30,040 pago(Ia.s. 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by letter, 
dated the 24tli of April. The Nabob answered by the 
same medium, dated the lIUli of May. The .season for 
iilarming him, by the assumption of his country, was 
cla})scd, Scringapiitam being taken, and the war at an end. 

The Nabob, therefore, stood upon tlie strength of bis 
treaty^ which he represented as so wi.se, and so admirable, 
that no change could be made in it without the sacritice 
of .some mutual advantage ; that even if the as.sumption of 
Iiis coiyitry were necessary, which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from the case ; nay, “ were the 
personal inconvenience ten times greater,” the sacrifice 
would be cheerfully made, “ rjither than consent to the 

t » Papers, ut supra, p. SOi. 
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BOOK VI. alteration of the treaty, even in a letter.” Besides, there 
ciiAi\ X. were other engagements, by which the Nabob must ever 

hold himself inviolably bound. These were, respect for 

1800 the loved and revered personages” by whom the treaty 
was framed, and the dying commands of his honoured 
father, to which he had pledged a sacred regard. He also 
plied the Governor-General with an argument, which to 
his mind might be regarded as peculiarly persuasive— an 
argument drawn purely from parliamentary stores— ex- 
periciico against theory : “ I cannot,” said lie, “ overlook 
a (‘ircumstanco, which, in affairs of this sort, must natu- 
rally present "itself to the mind of your Lordship; that 
the treaty, which is now suggested to be defective, has 
had a trial, my Lord, of more than seven years ; and, with- 
out a single exception, has been found, for that period, not 
only sufiicient for fill common purposes, but has secured 
the fuHilment of every condition stipulated in it, with a 
harniony uninterrupted ; and perhaps, I might ailil, almost 
unprecedented in any country or age.” ^ 

The Court of Directors, in their political letter to Fort 
St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1709, say, “We have 
l.)cen advised, by the Earl of Mornington, that the Nabob 
continues to oppose a determined resolution to the modi- 
fication of the treaty of 1792, which has been repeatedly 
proposed to him. At the same time, we deserve, that his 
Highness has distinctly acknoAvledged, tliat lie is in the 
practice of I’aising money annually by assignments of the 
revenues of those districts, which form the security for 
the payment of the Company’s subsidy.”^ They add, “As 
this practice is unquestionably contrary to the letter, and 
subversive (.)f the spirit of that treaty, wo direct, that, im- 
mediately upon the receipt hereof, you adopt the neces- 
sary measures for taking possession, in the name of the 
Company, of the whole, or any part, of the said districts, 
tlie revenues of which shall ai)pear to bo so assigned ; and 
that you continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future be 
deprived of the only security which they possess, under the 
before-mentioned treaty, to answer any failure in the Nabob 
in discliarging his subsidy. You will immediately commu- 
nicate to the Nabob the determination we have come 
, e» 

* Tapers, nt supra, p, 213— 21G, 
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to, and t|;ie orders you have received relative to this BOOK IV. 

point.” ‘ * f CHAP. X. 

The affirmation, relative to the assignments on the 

districts in pledge^ is contrasted with the following affirma- 
tionoftlie Nabob, in his letter of the 13th of May, just ' 

quoted, in which he answers the proposal and reasonings 
which the letter of the Governor-General had pressed upon 
his mind : “ I do most unequivocally assure your Lordship, 

* on the word and faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of 
the districts set apart by the treaty of» 1702 have been, oi 
are in any manner or way, directly or indirectly, assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any indfvidtial whatso- 
ever ; and, having made this solemn and unreserved declar- 
ation, I would hope, that I need not urge more.” * 

With respect to the command of the home authorities, 
to take possession of the districts, and all the rest of their 
expedients, the Governor of Fort St. George, on the 11th 
of April, 1800, writes, “Your letter to the (Jovernor- 
Gcneral, dated the 16th June 1799, is still under his Lord- 
shi[)’s consideration. But it is material for me to repeat— - 
and with impressive earnestness, that no security, suffi- 
ciently extensive and efficient, for the British interest in 
the Carnatic, can be derived from the treaty of 1792 ; and 
that no divided power, however modified can possibly 
avert the utter ruin of that devoted country.” * 

On the 13tli of June, 1799, the home authorities wrote 
to the Governor-General, “.In the event of a war witli 
Tippoo Sultaun, the respective countries of the Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Raja of Tanjorc, will of course come under 
the Company’s management : and we direct, that they bo 
not relinquished, without special orders from us, for that 
purpose ; in order to afford sufficient time for the forma- 
tion of arrangements for relieving those respective princes 
from all incumbrances upon their revenues.” Upon this 
subject, the Governor-General writes, on the 25th of 
JanuHry, 1800, “ The short duration of the war rendered it 
inexpedient for me to assume the management of tlie 
•respective countries, of the Nabob of the Carnatic, and of 
the Rdja of Tanjore, on behalf of the Company. TTie im- 
mediate effect of such an assumption would, have been, a 
considerable failure of actual resource, at a period of the 

> Tapers, lit s'.ipra, j). 216, ^ 214, 3 Ibid. p. 216. 
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BOOK VI. utmost exigency. I shall hereafter communicivto my sen- 
cHAr. X. timevts at large, with respect to the state of Taiijore, and 
*— the Carnatic. The latter now occupies my particular 
1800. attention ; and I fear that the perverse councils of the- 
Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any ef- 
fectual improvement of your affairs in that quarter.' 

Tuljujee, the Ihija of Tanjore, died in 1786, and was 
succeeded by Ameer Sing, his son. The conduct of this 
l-)rince ga\ e so little satisfaction to the English, that, after 
•-the peace of Serivgapatam, which Lord Cornwallis con- 
cluded with Tip]:)oo in 179^, they deliberated concerning 
tlio propriety 'of tnusting him any longer witli tlic civil 
administration of the country. But the supreme govern- 
nient “ were of opinion, that, under all the circumstaiices 
in wliich the question was involved, it would l>e inoro- 
.suitable to the national character, to hazard an error on 
the side of lenity, than to ex])ose themselves to the im- 
l)utatioii of having treated him with excessive rigour.’^ 
Accoixiiugly, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
12th of July, 1708, and his country, which, like tlio (V.r- 
nalic, had been taken under English management during 
the war, was restored to him, in as full possession as 
before. 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was made ; that 
Ameer Sing Avas not the legal heir to the inusmid of Tan- 
jore ; but Serfojec, the adopted son of Tiiljajee. The 
question of the riglits of these two princes remains in 
obscurity. The documents have not yet been made Jic- 
cessiblc to the puldic ; and we knoAv not uj[)on what grounds 
the decision was formed.^' This only we know, that it was 

> Papers, lit suprn, p, 217. 

The cireuinstaiiees of this ease were so rcinnrknhle, tlint it is rnllier cxli a- 
erdinary the author shouUl not have liearil ot tljew, and failed to trace a more 
liarticiilar account. Tiic discovery -was not made in 17‘JS. Ihe jjoints in 
dispute were well known at Amar SIhk’s .accession, hut a jud^’iiciit was tlion 
I)ronounced, which subsequent iuvc.sti;jations, resumed in i7!M and terminated 
only ill 1707,' led both Lord (lornwallis and Sir John Shore to consider as er- 
roneou.s, and at the latter date it w^as prononneed to be so by the Court of Pi- 
rectors. Ainar Sinj? was the half-brother of Tiiljajce ; the latter, when dying 
in 1787, adopted Soifojee as his son, placing him under the jirivntc guardian- 
ship of the celebrated missionary Swartz, and tlie public tuteLage of his brother.' 
Upon the Uaja’s death, the validity of the adoption was disputed on three 
grounds, the imbecile state of the Itaja’s mind, the apje of the boy, ten years, 
which it was affirmed exceeded that legally qualifying him for adoption, and 
bis being an only son, which was also held a legal dlsqualilication. Upon tho 
two latter grounds tiic Madras Government, with the approbation of tliat 
of Bengal, cancelled the adoption, and placed Amar Sing upon the Mnsnud. 

. The cruel treatment of Scrfqfec by the Ituja was repeatedly brought to the 
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determined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set upSerfojeo BOOK VL 
in liis stead. Scrfojee was obviously in a situation to ^ib- chap. x. 

mit implicitly to any terms which the English might 

think proper to prescribe. After some months, therefore, 
of preparation, a treaty was concluded with him, dated the 
!25tli of October, 1791), by which he resigned for ever all 
the powers of government to the English, and received a 
pension of one lac of star pagodas, with a fifth of the net 
revenues.* 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Govchior-Ocncral for- 
warded to tlio Governor of Fort St. George, certain letters 
and papers, found by the Englisli in the palace of Seringa- 
patani. Tlicse documents related to a correspondence ot 
the two Nabobs of Arcot, the father and the sun, with the 
Sultan of Mysore. The Governor-General directed Lord 
(dive to 2 >rocced, without loss of tijaq,in conducting an 
ini[uiiy into the circumstances of which the papers a})- 
2 )cared to afford indication, and in particular transmitted 
a list of witnesses Yvdiose evidence Vvas to be carefully and 
zealously collected. In the mean time, he himself had 
cainjdetcly prejudged the question ; and did what de- 
pended iqKui him to make Lord Clive iwejudge it in a 
similar niannor. “A deliborato consideration,” says he, 
in the very letter which directed inquiry, ** of the evideiico 
resulting from the whole of these documents has not only 


notioo t)f the IJiilisli aiitlioriticshy the vi};il:incc of his reverend KUJU dlaii ; and 
uiion Ills reiivescnUtions, and those of tho Itesidont, the Madr.is (lovorinncni 
insisted u|Km the rcMnoval of Srrfojec and the surviving' widows of 'l iiljajee, 
AN ho were also nhjeets of the liaj.i’s opiuvssion to Madras. This took place in 
and was followed immediately by an appeal to the Govermnent a^Minst it» 
ihrmcr deeision adverse to Serfojee’s pretensions. 'J’he ipiestion was fully en- 
tered intti by Sir John Shore, and as opiniojis were received from various 
I’uiulits of learnintf and eharaeter, which interpreted tlie law in favour of tho 
adoption, the Uritish authorities had no other alternative than to correet an 
error of their own cotninission, and restore Serfojee to tliat throne, of which 
they had, in the mistaken belief that they were uctiii}; accordiu}? to the law, 
deprived him. It wms not for their own convenience, therefore, that they 
dejjosed Aniar Siiifj and set up Serf<»jce in his stead, altliough it was true that 
* the ehangtf was for tlic better, as the administration of Anmr Sin^^ had been 
most injurious to the resources of Tanjore. 'I'he particulars of these transac- 
tions arc interostinglv and authentically related from the correspondence of 
S\Wtz and the records of the India House, by the venerable missionary’s 
bjographer, l)r. Pearson. Life of Sw'urtz, ii. 132, 2(13, and 314. Kaja Sar- 
hojee, as he is more accurately njimed by Bishop licber, was visited by that 
prelate in 182G, and in descrilicd by him as combining many of the best traits 
of the native character with European tastes and habits. Letter to H, V. 
tloi'ton. Esq., lleber’s Journal, ii. 459. See also l>e8p. i. 4i,and v 47 .~W. 

* Sec certain docuuients In the Second Report oLthe Select Committee, 1810, 
P. 234-242. • 
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1800 . 


confinned, in the most unquestionable manner, my siis- 
piiions of the existence of a secret coirespoiidenco be- 
tween the personages already named, but satisfied my 
judgment, that its object, on the part of the Nabobs 
Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, and especially of the 
latter, was of the most hostile tendency to the British 
interests. — The proofs arising from the papers would cer- 
tainly be sufficient to justify the British government in 
depriving that faithless and ungrateful prince, of all means 
of rendering anj^ part of the resources of the territories, 
which he Imlds under the protection of the Company, 
subservient to the further violation of his engagements, 
and to the prosecution of his desperate purposes of 
treachery and ingratitude.” ^ 

However, the (lovernor-General thought, it would, not- 
withstanding, be tUiore consonant with “ the dignity, and 
systematic moderation of the British government,” not t(» 
take the country from its prince, till some inquiry had 
first been made. But he says, “ Although it is my wish 
to delay the actual assumption of his Highness’s govern- 
ment until that inquiry shall bo completed, I deem it 
necessary to authorize your Lordship to proceed imme- 
diately to make every arrangement preparatory to tlud 
measure, which now appears to have become inevitable.” ■ 

Nothing, surely, ever was more fortunate, than such a 
discovery at such a time. This the Covcrnor-Cencral h{r< 
the frankness to declare. “ While those orders, lattdy 
conveyed by the Honourable Court of Directors relative 
to the Company’s connexion with therNabob, were under 
my consideration, a combination of fortunate circuni- 
staiiccs revealed his correspondence.”^’ When the ,(!()- 
veruor-Oencral, and all his superiors, and all his subor- 
dinates, in the government of India, were languishing and 
panting for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, 
without some more plausible reason than they, yet pos-„ 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was provided for 
them in extraordinary perfection. But the very circum- 
stance which recommended it to the eager afifpctioiis ot 
the East India functionaric.s, will recommend it to the 
rigid scrutiny of those whose minds arc more hapi)ily 

situated for appreciating the facts. 

c 

* Papers, ut supra, p. 2. Also Despatches, il. 2 )1, and App. 740. 

2 Ibul. p. 3.^ I Ibid. p. 4. 
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The documents on which so extraordinary a value was BOOK 
set by the Governor-General, consisted almost entiriBly of chap. x. 

certain things picked out from a mass of correspondence 

which purported tp have passed between the “Presence ” 

(the title which Tippoo bestowed upon himself), and the 
two vakeels, Golam Ali Khan, and Ali Eeza Khan who ac- 
companied, in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to 
Madras. Besides these, only two letters were produced ; 
one from a subsequent vakeel of ,Tij)poo at Madras ; an- 
other, sui)posed to be from Omdut ul Oliirah, but under a 
fictitious name. 

it is proper to ascertain the value of one*circumstance, 
on which those who are not partial to the British charac- 
ter will not fail to animadvert. As the British govern- 
niout was situated with respect to the papers of Tippoo, 
it was, it may be aflirmed, the easiest ^thing in the world 
to procure evidence for any purpose which it pleased : 
and i wish we could say that civilization and philosophy 
have made so great a progress in Europe, that European 
rulers would not fabricate a mass of evidence, even where 
a kingdom is the prize. The time is so very recent, when 
such expedients formed a main engine of government, and 
the })rogress in political morality appears to be so very 
slow, that it would be utterly unsafe to proceed upon the 
su[)positiou that forgery is exploded as an instrument of 
government. Yet in the case of the British govermnent, 
so imicli the greater number of those enqdoyed in carry- 
ing it on 'would probably refuse to share in the fabrication 
of a mass of evidence, that the small number of indi- 
viduals who might have no insuperable objection to it 
would find it, in few cases, ca.sy ; in most, impossible, to 
accomplish their purpose. With regard to Lord Wel- 
lesley, even his faults bear so little allinity with this 
species of vice, and his most conspicuous virtues are so 
directly opposed to it, that we may safely infer it to be as 
unlikely in his case, as in any which can ^Yell be supposed, 
that he would fabricate evidence to attain the objects of 
liis desire ; notwithstanding the violence with which lie 
ivas apt to desire, and the faculty which he possessed of 
persuading himself, that everything was righteous by 
which his desires ^vere going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive than any argument 
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BOOK VI. from character, either national or inclividua], can almost 
CHAT. X. evct' be/ at any rate to strangers, and those whose par- 

tiality one has no reason to expect, is this; that the 

1800 . papers prove nothing ; which most q^suredly would not 
have been the case, had they been fabricated for the pur- 
pose of proving. On the other hand, if they had exliil)itcd 
a proof which was very strong and specific, it would have 
been no easy task, after the very exce[>ti()nablc niaimor in 
vdiich they were examined, to have proved that all sus- 
picion of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels who 
accompanied* the sons of Tippoo to Madras, one, very na- 
turally, was, to communicate to him useful intelligence of 
every description. They had even a particular commis- 
sion with regard to secret intelligence, in which a de- 
lineation of the defensive works of Fort St. George was 
particularly inchitted ; and they were furnished with a 
cipher for carrying it on. 

With other articles of intelligence, which the vakeels 
availed themselves of their situation to transmit to theii’ 
royal master, an account was given of the deportment of 
the Nabob of Arcot, towards the princes, and towards 
themselves ; and of the conversations which took place 
between them. The letters relating to this subject were 
those which were regarded as alibrding evidence agrJnst 
Wallajah, the deceased, and Omdut ul Omrah, the reigning 
Nabob. 

It is to be remarked, that Lord Cornwallis, after he liad 
reduced Tippoo to a situation, in which he regarded him 
as too weak to be any longer formidable, adopted the 
liberal design of conciliating his mind,’ and gaining- it, if 
possible, by a respectful, generous, and even tiatteriiig 
^tylc of intercourse, to a state of good-will towards the 
English nation. The same course ho recommended to the 
Nabob Wallajah, wdio had suffered so deeply by the raising 
of Tippoo’s house, and towards which he had often mani- 
fested so great a degree of contempt and aversion.^ 

There were various circumstances which just at Ihlit 

* This rccomtneiulntloTi m y have been Riven, hut the only evidence f(ir it, 
which Is here received without question, appears to be that of one of tlic 
Nawab’s oiTlcers, under suspicious circumstances, on attciuptinR to vindicate 
his master from the charRc-of treacherous correspondence with the Yala-ds. 
bee subsequent page.— W. * 
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time induced the Nabob to follow these injunctions of tho BOOK VI. 
Governor-General witli great alacrity. The fame and*aii- chap. x. 

thority of Tippoo were now suflicieiitly high to render his 

frieiidwhip an object of importance. The Nabob of Arcot, 
on tho other hand, felt himself in a state of degradation, 
and reduced to a cipher among the princes of India. It 
soothed his vanity to hold some intercourso Avith as many 
<^f them as possible ; and not least with one who noAv oc- 
cupied so largo a space in the eye of the Avorld as the 
Saltaun of Mysore. It increased his dignity and conse- 
quence, wlicn he induced otlier priuc(‘s to use towards Ihm 
tlie language of friendsliip, and to treat liiin as a prince 
upon a level Avith themselves. This rendered it more 
(lijlicult for tho Englisli to accomplish tlicir design of di- 
vesting him, as he dreaded, of all his soA'ereigii powers, 
and reducing him and his family to tlu^condilioii of mei’c 
pensioners of state. He seems, accordingly, to liave been 
very enger, to add the forms of a confidential intercourse 
with Tippoo to tho other circumslances Avhich held him 
forili to the Avorld as a sovereign prince, and Avhicli he re- 
garded Acilh justice as the only barrier between I liiu and 
dethronement. 

Aih'utious to tho princes Avhilc at Madras, Avitli assur- 
ances of his favourable scutimouts tow’ards tho Sultan, 
and of liis ardent desire of a suitable return, Avere the ex- 
[icdienlsof Avhich lie made use. Oilciitul expressions of 
^.•iiiiipliment arc all extravagant, and liypcrbolical ; .'uid Ave. 
caiinol, oil such au occasion, suppose, tliat tlio Nabob 
would use the most feeble and cold. Another cireum- 
slance of great importance to be remembered Avas, that 
tlio letters contained not tlie cxpn'ssions of tho Nabob, 

Imt only the expressions of the A'akcels rcpoi’ting tliein ; 
and that Indian agents, reporting to their principals, sol- 
dom pay any regai\l to realities, but, as for as tiny can go 
Avith e^lvaiitage to themsolvcs, heighten Avhatsoever they 
think will bo agreeable to their master, extenuate Avhatso- 
ever they think he Avill dislike. Noav, Avlieii all the expres- 
sions Avhich tho vakeels of Tippoo report to have been 
used by the Nabob and his son are tortured to the utmost, 
nothing can be extracted from them but declarations of 
friendly sentiments, in an hyperbolical style. Even tho 
Persian translator of tlio Englisli government, Avbo drcAV 
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IK^OK VI. up a report upon tho documents, highly praised by the 
c. !f Ai*. X. GovGrnor-General, and in which every cTort is made to 

draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour to say, 

1800. “The accuracy of reports from agents, natives of India, to 
their principals, cannot, under circumstances, bo impli- 
citly relied on ; and in one of tho reports of tho vakeels 
which contains the substance of a conference between 
themselves, the princes, and the Nabob, at which Colonel, 
Doveton was present, a speech is ascribed to that gentle- 
man which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports ; — and if 
the evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested solely upon 
them, the proofs might be considerovl as extremely de- 
fective and problematical.” ' 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside tho 
I'cports of tho valjecls, what further ])roof is alleged 1 
There are tho letters of Tippoo, and the key to the cii)hcr. 
The letters of Tippoo contain no more than a return to 
tlio civil expressions of the Nabob ; vague declarations (d’ 
good-will, couched in a similar style Tho key to the 
cipher shows that Wallajah Nvas designated by the term 
Wdl-wisher of Mankind, tho English by that of jVeic- 
(^ooiei's, the Nizam by that of Noth iiuj ness, the Mahrattas 
that of Despicable; and so on. And this is tho wliolc 
matter of evidence which the pa[)crs contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which the 
Governor-General firmly concluded that a few hyperljolioal 
expressions had already proved, a list of nine witnesses 
v;as transmitted to Madras, of whon>*the two vakeels, 
Golam Ali Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, were the chief. A 
commission consisting of two of tho mo^t approved ser- 
vants of the Company, Mr. Webbe, the secretary to tlie 
Madras government, and Colonel Close, were selected to 
c<.)iidiict the investigation. Every precaution was taken, 
such as that of preventing communication between the 
Vv'itnesses, to get from them cither the evidence pure, or 
tlie means of detecting its impurity. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels^ who of 
cour.-c Could best elucidate their own correspondence. To 
form a ‘proper judgment of their testimony, several cir- 
cumstances ought to be remarked. In the first place, they 

1 PsU^crsi ut supra, p. I I. 
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were Orientals ; that is, men, accustomed, iu the use of BOOK VT. 
language toward those on whom their hopes anU th«ir chap x. 

fears depended, to regard very little the connexion between 

their words and thg corresponding matters of fact, l)ut 
chiefly the connexion between those words, and the im- 
pression, favourable or unfavourable, which they were 
likely to make on the minds of the great persons, on 
whose power the interests of the speaker most remarka- 
bly depended. In the second place, it is impossible to 
conceive any dependaiice more abject, than was, at this 
time, the dependence of the khans, (lolain Ali, and Ali 
Keza, upon the English government. The government, 
under which they had found employment, was totally 
destroyed. Every source of independent subsistence was 
cut off; they lived upon a pension which they received 
from the English government, and which it was only ne- 
cessary to withhold, to plunge them into*tliO deepest abyss 
of human misery. They had every motive which interest 
could yield, to aflirin what would be agreeable to tlio 
I'lnglish government. They could have no interested mo- 
tive to speak what would be agreeable to Tippoo, Wallajab, 
or Oimliit ul Oinrah. Iu these circumstances, if they had 
given a testimony in every respect conformable to the 
vvishes of the English government, what depended u[)on 
their aflirmatioii wouM have been regarded as of little or 
no value by any impartial judge. But in as far as they 
g ive a testimony in opposition to those wislies, that is, in 
‘ipposition as they must have believed, to their own in- 
terests, their testimony has some of the strongest possible 
claims upon our belief. 

Everything was done to remove any obstructions which 
might exist in the minds of the. witnesses to the produc- 
tion of such evidence as was expected. They were given 
to understand that no blame would be attacliod to them, 
who only acted under legitimate orders, for their instru- 
huontalit^^ in the designs of their master. And they were 
assured in the strongest language, that any ai)pcarance of 
a <<esign to conceal the truth, and they well knew what 
eastern riflers wei‘e accustomed to call the truth, would bo 
visited upon them with all the weight of English indigna- 
tion. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Beza waf residing at Velore, 
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BOOK \L (xolam Ali at Seringapatam, As least rempte, Ali Reza 
CHAP. X. wab examined first. In him, the examining commissioners 

say, in their report to tho Governor, “ we think it neces- 

1800. sary to apprize your Lordship that wo discovered an 
earnest disposition to develop the truth. Golam Ali they 
accused of base endeavours at concealment. The evidence 
of both, taken together, tends nob bo confirm one single 
sns])ician, if any could have been justly derived from the 
papers, hut to remove them, every one. 

They botli distinctly and constantly athrmed, that tho 
expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made use of in 
tlieir lu'aring by AV.illajali or his son, were never under- 
stood by them in any' other sense tlian that of vague com- 
plimeiit.s. Ali Reza gave testimony to another point, with 
regard to wliich the Persian translatoi*, commenting on liis 
evidence, thus declares: “In tlio report of the Persian 
translator,” namefy, tho report on the documents, “it 
has 1)eeu observed, that tho expressions of attachment and 
devotion, ascribed by the vakeels to tho Nabob Wallajal), 
and Omdut ul Omrali, are probaldy much exaggerated ; 
and that little dependence (Jiight to be placed upon the 
existence of facts, inferred merely fronl sucli expressions ; 
this conjecture is coiifirmcd by Ali Reza Khan, wlio r.c- 
kiiowiedges they were much exaggerated, and that it wa.-i 
customary witli the vakeels to licighten the expressions of 
regard, which fell from Jjord (A>riiwallis, or the Nal)ol> 
AVallajah, for the purpose of graii lying tlie Sultan ; and 
observed very justly that the pcoide of this counliy 
constantly exaggerate their cxpressiy^is of regard to an 
cxti’avagant degree.” ^ 

The vakeels reported several expressiens of the Nabc-h, 
com}dime!itiiig the Sultan as a pillar of tlie faith, and ad- 
Jiiiring the union of jlussulmans ; certain articles of hitel- 
ligoncc which ho was described as conveying ; and (’xpe- 
dients of secrecy whicli ho was described as liaving 
(iinployed. All this, however, is only tho report of tlie ' 
vakeels, which is acknowledged to bo incapable of proving 
any thing, and which, as it forged a speech for Coloi/tl 
Doveton, would just as probably forge for tho NAbolr and 
his son. put the circumstances, even if the statement 
of them is supposed to bo just, afford no ground for an 
* I’apcrs, ut supra, p. 47. 
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inference of guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of tli§ Moslem BOOK VI, 
faith, one of the most flattering of all compliments t?) his chap. x. 

bigoted mind, was not criminal ; nor to speak with appro- 

bation of the union of Moslems, which might be an exhor- f 
tation to the Sultaun to favour the Nabob, that is, the 
English, who always represented their interests as the 
same with his. 

The articles of intelligence which he is said to have con- 
voyed are exceedingly trifling ; and have at any rats the 
appearance of having been conveyed for*a good, not for an 
evil purpose ; for the preservation of that harmony between 
Tippoo and the English, wliich at that time the English 
Jiad very earnestly at heart. Having learned, that suspi- 
cions were caused, by some intercourse which appeared to 
take place between the Mysore and l^Iahratta Durbars, the 
Nabob sent him his advice, that it \^ould be better he 
should desist, and suspend his negotiations, at least during 
tlic administration of Marquis Cornwallis. Again, having 
learned the existence of a French war, and that Pondi- 
cherry was about to be attacked, the Nabob sent his 
advice to the Sultaun to withdraw his vakeel from Pondi- 
cherry, and to intermit all correspondence with the 
Frencli. This is the whole of the intelligence, the con- 
veyance of which was construed into direct acts of hosti- 
lity. 

A few expressions of want of regard for the English, 
mixed in the reports of the vakeels, It^rdly deserve at- 
tention ; both because nothing was more likely to be in- 
serted by the vakeels, they knowing nothing much more 
likely to be agreeable to their master ; and because, if the 
attachment of the Nabob to the English had been ever so 
entire, it was perfectly in character with oriental sincerity, 
to affect to despise and abhor them, in order to conciliate 
a mind by which it was known they were disliked. 

As to the appearance of a concern about secrecy, it is 
* well kilbwn to be a feature of the human mind in the state 
of civilization under which the Sulbiun and Nabob were 
educated, and in India to a singular degree, to make a 
great affectation of secrecy on very trifling occasions ; and, 
for the show of importance, to cover every thing as much 
as possible with a veil of mystery. Under the designation 
of “ the affair yoix, kmwl' something^^vas mentioned in the 

VOL. VI. Q 
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BOOK VI. letters of Tippoo and the vakeels ; and under ihis myste- 
CHAP, X. riouS appellation the deepest villany was supposed to be 
couched. On this, after examining their witnesses, the 
commissioners report, “ We have the^honour to inform 
your Lordship, that the expression of Hhe affair knovm o/y' 
so frequently repeated in the correspondence, appears to 
refer to the subject of a proposed connexion by marriage 
between the flimilies of Tippoo Siiltaun and the Nabob 
Wallajah.” ^ 

On two occasions, while the vakeels I’emainod at Madras, 
the Nabob made appointments for meeting with them 
secretly. Bui both of them persisted in steadily affirming, 
as witnesses, that nothing passed beyond general profes- 
sions of regard. The affectation of a wish to conceal from 
the English tlic warmth of tlic attachment he professed, 
might well be onc^ of the artifices made use of by the 
Nabob for extracting those ap[)carancos of regard from the 
Siiltaun, which it was at tliis moment his interest to ob- 
tain. In exact conformity with tliis idea, he made oth'r, 
upon the departure of t he vakeels from Madras, to esta- 
blish a cipher for the pui-posc of secret communication. 
But so little value did the Siiltaun attacli to any expected 
communication from the Nabob, that ho treated ibis 
proposal with total neglect ; than which a stronger proof 
can hardly be expected of the innocence of all ilie 
communications which from tliat ([iiartcr lie had ever re- 
ceived. 

The commissioners say, “We (.'xiimincd Ghohim AW 
Meer Suddor, the Dewaii Purniah, 4md the Moonslu.e 
Ilubbeol} 011a,” that is, the men above all others ;u'- 
(juainkd v.'ith the secrets of’ Ti[)poo’H gOverniDeiit; “lait 
as iheii’ testimony did not establish any fact, we thouglii 
it unnecessary to record their evidenec.”'-’ 

Not only docs this evidence afford no proof of a criminal 
coiTcspoiidencc with Tippoo, mi the part of the Nabon ; 
hut the total inability of the English to produce Vurtlicr 
e\’idenco, with all the records of the Mysore government in 

* Par-civ, ut supra, p. 3fi. 

Ibid. p. 30.— Tlic papers fnaii Sorinp:a])ataui, find the oxamiiuition 
■svitnohscH, lire Jin a collection of House of Commons “I’api'rs concerniiii: tii(' 
late Kabob of the. (hirmitic, ordered to be printed ‘21st of June, IHO'2;’' 
test of the documents are iii the volume of puiiers quoted immediately 
above, i 
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their hands, and all the living agents of it within BOOK VL 
their absolute power, is a proof of the contrary ; since chap. x. 
it is not credible that a criminal correspondence should 
liave existed, and not have left more traces of itself. 

It is just to bewail the unhappy situation, in which the 
minds of Englishmen in India are placed. Acted upon by 
circumstances which strongly excite tliein, their under- 
standings are dragged, like those of other men, towards a 
conformity with their desires ; and they are not guarded 
against the grossest illusions of self-deceit 4)y those salutary 
iiiiiuences which operate upon the human mind in a more 
lav'ourablo situation. The people of India 5mong whom 
they live, and upon whom the miserable cflbots of their 
delusion descend, are not in a situation to expose the 
(sophistry i)y which thoir rulers impose upon tliemsclves. 

They neither dare to do it, nor does their education fit 
tliem for doing it, nor do *th(^y enjoy a ])ress, tlie instru- 
ment with which it can be done. Their rul( 3 rs, therefore, 
have no motive to sot a guard upon tliemsclves ; and to 
oxainiiiu rigidly the ai'guuients by which they justify to 
tlieinst'lves an obodieiico to their own inclinations. The 
liumuu mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification; and tlic under- 
standing waits, an Immldc servant, upon the affections. 

Not only arc the English rulers in India deprived of the 
siiiutary dread of the scrutinizing minds, and free pen.s, of 
an eiiliglitcned ]niblic, in the regions in which ilicy 
act ; tliey well know, that distance and other eircum- 
staiices so completely veil tlio trutli fi’om English eyes, 
that, if ilic ease Avill but bear a varnish, and if they 
take care to stand well with tlie miiiisLev, tlicy have in 
Eiigkmd every thing t(» hope, and seldom any thing to 
dread, from the successfid graiilicaliou of the iiassioii ot 
acquiring. 

it is most remarkable, that of all the Englishmen in 
India, iff whose seiiliiucnts upon the occasion wc have 
any i*ecord, the Govornor-tleneral and Ids council, the 
fhivornor of Fort St. Cicorge and his council, the ex- 
amining Commissioners, and tlie Fersian translator, the 
very foremost men in India, not one appears to have 
doubted, that the evidence wc htivc examined cstah- 
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BOOK VL lished undeniably the facts which they so eagerly desired 

CHAP. X. to i^»fer.*' 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and the 

1800. report of the commissioners drawn Aip, and signed at 
Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800.^ It was not till 
the 28th of May, 1801, that any further instructions of the 
Governor-General were despatched. In the memorable 
document of that date, addressed to Lord Clive, he states 
one reason of delay, as follows : “ The critical situation of 
the negotiation depending with the Nizam, appeared to 
me to render it advisable to postpone the adoption of 
measures required for the security of the Carnatic. The 
successful issue of that negotiation appeared likely to 
facilitate the arrangements which became indispensably 
necessary in the Carnatic; while a premature prosecution 
of these arrangements might have impeded, and })erhaps 
frustrated, the successful issue of the negotiation at Hyder- 
abad.” Another reason was, that for some time ho in- 
dulged the hope of being able to employ the weight of his 
own presence, in removing the obstacles which he expected 
to oppose the intended revolution in the Carnatic, When 
that hope wus relinquished, he desired that Mr. Webbe, 
the cliief secretary to the government at Madras, miglit 
join him in Bengal, to communicate a more minute 
knowledge of circumstances than he could otherwise 
acquire. 

* A dispo.sition to disbelieve is quite a.9 likely to mi.'juils’e tl.c woi;,dit of evidence 
a.s ;i disposition to believe. Secptieisiii is as unpropitious as eredulity to the 
.'iplirtviation of truth. It may Ik; admitted, tliat upon the face of the corre* 
spondcMice little appeared to coiiviet the Nawabfl^f the ('aruatic of actual 
treufliery aj^ainst the British (lovernment, yet there can Ijc little difliculty iu 
creditiuK that they entertained hostile sentiments towjjirds it, or that tlicy ex- 
pressed those sentiments to Tippoo’s ’ akeels. It is pos.sihle that the vakeels 

Iterated the expression.s of tJ)e Nawaljs to gratify their master, but if can- 
not be rca.sonably donbted by any who know the i as.sinn of native princes lor 
intri;,me, and the intense detestation borne by all Indian iMolianimcdnns to- 
w'ards their Christian masters, that inucli tliat was conveyed to Tippoo by his 
ai^ents, was said and intended by W'alajah and liis son. The inferiority of 
Tippo()’.s orij^in was a much Kreater bar to any cordial intercourse betw een the 
Nawabs and the Sultan ; but that would probably have given way bj^forc com- 
munity of relijjlous intolerance, if the former could have anticipated any 
prospect of benefit to themselves from the latter's success. Although, then, 
the correspondence with Tipjjoo may not substantiate any conspiracy again.st 
the lai^lish power, it is impossible to question the inference that is rcjisojiabfy 
drawn from it, an inference which scarcely required such testimony Tliat 
no reliance could he placed upon the fidelity or attachment of the Nalwbs of 
Arcot. Their political position and their reliKiou.s creed rendered them irre- 
concileable foA, and with this conviction it would have 1 ecn tolly to have 
intrusted them longer with any degree of political power.— W. 

* Despatches, ii. 51.5.— W. ( 
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“The deby,” says the Governor-General, “w^hich has BOOK Yf. 
occurred, has enabled me to receive the sentiments of* the chap. x. 
President of the BdUrd of Commissioners for the affairs of ■■■■— 
India, and of the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- 1800. 
rectors, on the subject of the correspondence of the late 
and present Nabob of Arcot with Tippoo Sultaun. Those 
sentiments entirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with 
mine, on the same subject.” 

lie proceeded to declare, that from the evidence which 
we have examined, he confidently inferrdtl the existence of 
a criminal correspondence between the Nabob and Tippoo ; 
and that the measure which, in consequence, he resolved 
to adopt, was the dethronement of the Nabob, and the 
transfer of Ids sovereignty to the Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to obtain an 
appearance of the Nabob’s consent to h^s own degradation. 

“1 consider it,” says the Governor-General, “to be ex- 
tremely desirable, that the Nabob should be induced to 
accede to the proposed arrangement, in the form of a 
treaty. In order to obtain his Highness’s acquiescence in 
this mode of adjustment, it will be proper for your Tjord- 
ship, after having fully apprized the Nabob of the nature 
of the proofs which we possess of his correspondence with 
Tippoo Sultaun, to offer the inducement of the largest 
provision to be made for his Highness’s personal expenses, 
and in that event I authorize your Lordship to insert in 
the treaty the sum of three lacs of pagodas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine hopes, that 
the Nabob \vould smooth all difhcullies by resigning the 
dignity to which he clung. He gave directions, therefore, 
on the contrary supposition, and said, “If the Nabob, 

Omdut 111 Omrah,by refusing to acquiesce in the proposed 
arraiigcmcnts, should compel the British government, con- 
trary to its wishes and intentions, to exorcise its rights 
and its power to their full extent, I authorize a* d direct 
your Lordship to assume the civil and military govern* 
inent of the Carnatic.” 

•The Governor-General anticipated even another con- 
tingency! “ It is possible,” says he, “ that in the actual 
state of his Highness’s councils and temper, jbhe Nabob 
may bo disposed to appeal to the authority of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors,” Wflll, and what >yas his 
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BOOK VL Excellenp/s determination in tliat event Being al- 
CHAP.'x. ready/’ said he, “ in possession of the sentiments of the 
■ Secret Committee, founded on the discovery of tlie Nabob’s 
1801. faithless conduct, I shall consider it tg be injudicious and 
unnecessary to admit tho appeal : and by that admission 
to enter upon a formal tri^ of his Highness’s criminal 
conduct.” ^ 

Now, finally, the case stood, therefore, as follows. In a 
dispute, ill which the Company, or their representatives, 
the rulers in Indik, on the one hand, and the Nabob on the 
other, were parties, and in which a great kingdom was at 
issue, the lirst of the parties not only resolves upon de- 
ciding in its own cause, which in tho case of disputes 
about kingdoms can seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass 
of evidence of its own providing, evidence altogether ex 
evidence wl^ich it examined by itself and for itself 
and upon wliich it put any construction whic'h it pleased, 
did, without admitting tho opposite party to a liearing, 
without admitting it to oiler a single article of counter- 
evidence, to sift the evidence brought to condemn it, or so 
much as to make an observation upon that evidence, pro- 
ceed to form a decision in its own favour, and to strip tlio 
o[)positc party of a kingdom. It is perfectly obvious, 
that, upon principles of judicature such as these, a decision 
ill hxvour of tho strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Nabob coiTospoiided with ilio 
inference which the English rulers so eagerly drew, ilicir 
conduct would still have imi)lied a most oxtraordiiiaiy 
assum})tion. Tho principle of their conduct was, that, if 
an Indian prince did any injuiy, or but showed that lie 
meditated injury, to ilie English, that moment the Engli.di 
were entitled to dethrone him, and take his kingdom to 
themselves. If tho Nabob bad actually contracted an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Tippoo, he was not a 
suliject of the British government ; he was a sovereign 
prince ; and tlie utmost such an action implied wits a vi‘)- ' 
lution of the treaty which subsisted between the Engliisli 
and him. But all that i.s necessarily done by the violaticu 
on one side of a treaty between sovereign states, Is only to 
relieve thei party on the other side from all the obligations 
which it imposed ; to leave the two jiarties, in short, in 
* For the above extnSts, see papers, rol. i. ut supra, p. 42—47. 
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the same situation, in which they would have been, if the BOOK VI. 
treaty had not existed. It may happen, that, In such a chap. x. 

case, it would be imi)roper, in the obeying, so much as to ■ 

make war upon thp infiinging party. That would entirely 1^01, 
depend upon other questions, namely, the refusal of redress 
for injury, or of security against indubitable danger. But, 
oven when war takes place, and two pi-inccs stand in the 
relation of active enemies, it is not the principle of just 
and polished nations to push tlic warfare to dethrone- 
ment ; nor can it ever be any thing 4)ut the height of 
injustice to carry hostilities beyond the line of redress for 
indubitable injury, and security against imlifthtable danger. 
lIo'.Y the assuiiiption of the Englii^i, in the case before us, 
can be reconciled with these established principles^ it is 
not diflicult to determine. ‘ 

> The cumlusioii.s arc ^vroiifr because the prciiiists arc so. The Nabob luul 
iicvt'r been n soverci^'n prince, 'i’be ministers of tlie Dritisli crown bad, 
iiuioed, most impulitically and inistakirj;ly treated liini in that eapaeity, but 
tin* history of liis eoiniexiuii with the Company was an irrctutaldc aixnment 
of their error. The Nabob of the Carnatic was oriiriiially nothing nwa'c than 
an ortk'cr of the Suhalulur of the J)ekhiii, appointed and removed at the 
j'lcasure of his siii>erior. That he had been ''rendered imlependeiit of the 
Subalidar was not tnen liis own act, it was the Avork of the English; 
lie owed every thing to their protection; he was their ereature, not their 
(■(inal. 'Ihc dispute lay not between two potentates of independent origin 
and power, but between the muster ami servant -tlie sovereign and the 
snivel. The timidity and the ignorance «tf tlu* superior hud sullercd 
the inferior to appropriate Avhat did not appertain to him, and had recognised 
pretensions to which lie had no claim. Tlnit is no ivaMUi why the error was 
to be per|)etuated, or tliat it should not be nnnedicil when it Avas discovered. 

Til. * eMahiislied principles which regulate even liovtilities betw'een sovereign 
states Avere here in.'ipijlieahle,— for the hi.vereign state Avas one, tlure Avere not 
two sovereiffii ^late'<, coiisiuiueiitly tliere could not be Imstilities between them. 

Whatever may be the Iuav of nations in regard t<) the treatment of nulepondent 
sovereigns, it Aviil seuively be denied that the soAcreign lias a right to degrade 
a refractory or rebellious tlepemlaiit. It is true, howa-ver, that the Uovernor- 
(leiicral deprived liimsclf of any advantage from this view of the ease, by 
treating the Nawah as a so\ereign pjineciti allianee Avith the English. He 
observes: ‘ The ease requires that avc should act as against a state, on the 
bans oI the general law of nati<»n-, and tlnit avc .shouKl employ tlie power of 
the l;riti>h empire in liulia to demand, and if necessary, to enforce an adeiimitu 
.‘security for our rights ami interests against the machinations of a faithless 
ally, Avlio has violated the fundamental principles of a public allumec to tho 
extent of placing himself in the light of a public enemy.’ Despatches, ii. .^23. 

This moan.s, it is to lie presumed, that a sovereign avIio is an enemy, and Avho 
is too Aigiak to resist, may be deprived of his sovereignty : but even if this doc- 
trine were generally true, whieh it is not, the public hostility of the Nawub of 
the Carnatic, had not been so decisively manifested ns to justify such extreme 
^lainishmeut. The inconsistencies and unsoundnesa of many of our attempts to 
vindicate our political measures in India are undeniable. It Avould have been 
more hoifcst and honouniblo to have confined ourselves to tho avowal that the 
maintenance of the British dominion in India was the main-spring of all our 
policy. It might also have been safely asserted, on this occasion at least, that 
tl)c interests of the people demanded the seporaiion of tho double administra- 
tion of tho affairs of the Carnatic, and an end being put to the miagOYernment 
of the Nabobs of Arcot.— W, t 
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BOOK VI. As if aware, after all, how liitle all other pleas were 
cjiAP. X. qualified 'to support the measure which he was eager to 

pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his standard 

J801. reason for the dethronement of princes^ namely, the bad- 
ness of their government. He affirmed, that no other 
expedient but the dethronement of the Nabob of Arcot, 
and the total transfer to the English of the government of 
the Carnatic, afforded any chance for that reform which 
the impoverishment of the country, and the misery of the 
people, so forcibly. required. Here, at last, ho obtained a 
ground, on which, if the end for which government Wiis 
instituted, and for which it ought to be upheld, is worthy 
of being regarded, he might stand with perfect assurance. 
Though we may suspect the servants of the Company of 
some exaggeration, wdicn they describe the horrible effects 
of the Nabob’s administration, there is no doubt that they 
were deplorable. It is equally certain, that no consider- 
able improvement could be introduced, while the powei*s 
of civil administration remained at the disiwsal of the 
Nabob. And, though what the Company had attempted 
for improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto di8i)layed but 
little either of skill or success, some efforts had been nobly 
intended, and will doubtless be followed by more judicious 
expedients. Even under the bad system of taxation, and 
the bad .system of judicature which the English would 
employ, the people would immediately suffer less than 
under the still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and 
they would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
a more enlightened people may be expected to introduce. 
On this ground, we should have deemed the Company 
justified, in proportion as the feelings of millions are of 
more value than the feelings of an individual, in seizing 
the government of the Carnatic long before ; and, on the 
same principle, we should rejoice, that every inch of 
ground within the limits of India \vere subject to 'their 
sway. In matters of detail, I have more frequently had 
occasion to blame the Company’s government than to* 
praise it ; and, till the business of government is* much 
better understood, whoever writes history with a view 
solely to the good of mankind, will have the same thank- 
less task to perform ; y|t I believe it will be found that 
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the Compaiy, during the period of their sovereignty, have BOOK Vf. 
done more in behalf of their subjects, have showrf mone of chap. x. 
good-will towards them, have shown less of a selfish attach- ■— ~ 
inent to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands, 1^01. 
have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of 
improvement, and are now more willing to adopt improve- 
ments, not only than any other sovereign existing in the 
same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 
ifpon the surface of the globe. 

When the instructions for assuming the government of » 
the Carnatic arrived at Madras,* the Nabob Omdut ul 
Oinrah was labouring under an illness which ho was not 
expected to survive. In these circums'tances, the Governor 
forbore to agitate his mind with the communication of in- 
telligence, which he was expected to receive with agony. 

On an occasion, when the whole family would naturally 
wish to be assembled, the younger son of the Nabob arrived 
from Trichinopoly with his attendants, who are not de- 
scribed as being either more numerous or better armed, 
than those who usually escorted a person of similar con- 
dition. Upon a report to the Governor, that some of these 
attendants had been, or had been proposed to be, admitted 
into the palace of the dying Nabob, the Governor imme- 
diately concluded, that this was for some evil purpose 
iiiiknowii, and resolved to anticipate the effects, by taking 
possession of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob, with all 
the delicacy of which the circum.staiices admitted, preven- 
tion of confusion at his death being the motive assigned ; 
and the troops took a position commanding all the en- 
trances into the palace, without resistance or commotion. 

The commanding ofliccr was directed “ to exert his vigi- 
lance in a particular manner, to prevent the removal of 
treasure from the palace, sutheient grounds of belief exist- 
ing that a considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
been aicumulatod by tlieir Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.”- The English, even, yet, were but ill 
cured of their old delusion, that every Indian prince was 
enormously rich. Of this supposed treasure we perceive 
not another trace. 

' Dospntches, 52.’), 533. 

Sueli are the words of the Governor of FortSJ. George, in a letter to Lord 
Wellesley, 7th of July, 1801 ; papers, ut supw, p. C.*). 
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BOOK VI. On the 15th of July, 1601, the Nabob Omdut ul Omrali 
CHAP. X. died. Immediately a commission was given to the two 
gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to the family the 
1801. crimes which wore charged upon the tyv’o Nabobs deceased, 
and to demand, with information that a due provision 
would be made for their support, that their consent 
should be given to the destined transfer of the Carnatic 
government. ^ 

The business was urgent ; and, without permitting the 
lapse of even the* day on which the sovereign had expired, 
the gentlemen repaired to the palace. They were met by 
some of the' principal persons in the service of the late 
Nabob. They first requested to know if any particular 
arrangement had ])ecn traced by Omdut ul Omrah. Hav- 
ing been informed that a w’ill existed, they desired tliai 
it miglit bo produced. Being informed that, witliout the 
violation of all dccoi-um, the son and heii* of the deceased 
could not be called upon to attend to ordinary business, 
before the ceremonies due to his royal fixther were per- 
formed, tlu^y rcidiod that on oi’dinary occasions it was tlio 
principle of the English to respect the feelings of indi- 
viduals, but, where this re.sjiect interfered with the busi- 
ness of a great government, the less must, in pr(\priet}, 
yield to the greater interest. The personages, wlio received 
their oornmands, retired to deliberate; and had not loiv; 
returned with a declaration of sul)mission, when the yoiiiii^ 
Nabob was introduced, bearing the will of his father in 
his hand. The xvill directed, that Ali Hoosun, his eldest 
son, should succocmI to all his rightf^ all his possessions 
and ‘-the sovereignty of the Carnatic:” and that the 
Khans, Moliammcd Nejoei), Salar Jung, and TuckiaAli, 
the individuals noxv present, sliould bo regents, to assist 
the young Nawab in the affairs of government, till his 
anival at competent maturity of years. 

The Nabob retired, and the commissioners desired, 
that the rest of the conversation should bo pri\%te, be- 
tween the regents and themselves. The pretended dis- 
coveries were described. The following passage, in the 
report of the commissioners, is memorable : ‘ “Nejecb 
Khan expressed his surprise at this communication ; pro- 
fessed his entire ignorance of the subject ; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut uL Omrah to 
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cliorish tho intentions imputed to his Highness. Some of BOOK VI. 
the principal documents having been produce*!, Nojeeb chap. x. 

Khan asserted, that they contained none but expressions 

of civility and coi^pliment ; that the Marquis Cornwallis 
had repeatedly enjoined the Nabobs, Mohammed Ali, and 
Omdut ul Omrah, to cultivate a friendly intercourse with 
Tippoo Sultauu ; that the whole tendency of the corre- 
^spondence produced w’as directed to tliat object, in con- 
formity to the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis ; and that 
the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed him- 
self to liord Cornwallis on the subject of these communi- 
cations. The partic\ilar warmth of the e.^^rossions used 
by Omdut ul Omrah, in his letter addressed to Gholam 
Ali Khan on the I4th ^lohurnin^, liiOi), having been 
pointed out to Nejeeb Kiian— he observed that it was 
noihiiig more than Jin expression of civility, which might 
have been used on any ordinary occasion. On the cipher, 
of which a proposal apiicarod to have been made to the 
Sultan, and which proposal he entirely disregarded, the 
Khan observed, “that the moonshee of the Nabob was 
present, and could be examined with respect to the au- 
tlienticlty of the hand-writing, tliat the ciplier iniglit have 
been conveyed into the auebivos of Tippoo Sultaun by the 
enemies of Omdut ul Omrah and concluded by a 
most important recpiest, that the family should be iur- 
iiislicd with the evidence, stated to exist, of the supposed 
criminal intercourse, and liavc an opportunity of ollering 
such explanations as they might be able to give, and of 
presenting such counter-proofs as th(3y might have to fur- 
nish ; when, said he, “ the proofs being compared, the 
("ompany might form a complcto judgment.” 

A more moderate propo-sition, on such an occasion, was 
certainly never advanced, lie did not so much as appeal 
from the judgment of an opposite party ; he only requested 
that party to look first at both sides of tlio question. If 
the ol^cct had been to explore the truth of the accusation, 
it would have been easy to secure the papers of the late 
Nabob, in which, if no marks of a criminal correspondence 
existed* it would not bo very probable that it had ever 
taken place. 

“This discourse,” say the commissioners, “being appa- 
rently intended to confound the •object of our deputa- 
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BOOK VI. tion,*’— yes, that object, to be sure, was a very different 
CHAP, X. thing — ‘^we stated to the two Khans, that the British 
government, being satisfied of the sufficiency of its proofs, 
1^01. jjQ intention of constituting itself i). judge of the con- 
duct of its ally.” There is hero one of the most astonish- 
ing instances, which the annals of the human mind can 
exhibit, of that blindness, which the selfish aftections 
have a tendency to produce, when, unhappily, ])ower i^ 
pos.sessed, and all prospect both of shame and of punish- 
ment is removed^ The British government had taken 
evidence upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a 
sentence of cefndemnation, and was proceeding, with im- 
petuosity, to carry its decision into execution, yet it would 
not ‘^constitute itself a judge of the conduct of its 
ally !” As if one was not a judge, so long a.s one abstained 
from hearing both sides of the question ; as if, to all 
intents and purposes, saving only those of justice, it was 
not easy to be a judge upon very different terms ! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it aj)pears, was 
spent, on the ])art of the Khans, in “asserting their dis- 
belief of the hostile intercourse with Tippoo ; and in- 
sisting on the reasonableness of their entering into the 
defence of Omdut ul Omrah’s conduct in regard to the 
several points in which ho was accused. When the day 
was far advanced, they wore permitted, on their earnest 
request, to retire for the pur[)Ose of making the necessary 
preparations for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a 
second interview Avas appointed for the evening of the 
following day. 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, the 
abuses which prevailed, and all the other arguments, Avhich 
had been so often urged to prevail ui)on the Nabobs to re- 
sign their authority, Avere stated to the regents ; they Averc 
assured that no remedy would suffice, except the revolu- 
tion proposed ; and they Avero asked, Avhether they Avere 
prepared to enter into an amicable negotiation fefr that 
purpose. They remarked, that, “if the entire govern- 
ment of the Carnatic .should be transferred to the hands» 
of the Comi)any, the station of Nabob of the Carnatic 
would be annihilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English in 
India have so long, anc^ successfully, made use of fiction, 
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that they take their own fictions for realities. The com- BOOK VI. 
missioncrs had the confidence to tell the regenls, “ihat chap. x. 

the rank and dignity of the Nabob of the Carnatic 

could not be injured,*' by actual dethronement. Nay, 
what is more, they state in their report, that the argument 
which they made use of to prove it, for they did not leave 
it without an argument, ^‘was admitted by the Khans to 
be conclusive.** The Khans, notwithstanding, declined 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance, till 
they got the benefit of consultation with the different 
heads of the family ; and they were allowed till the next 
day to prepare for a final declaration. • 

On this occasion, they began by •representing, that the 
whole family, and the ministers of the lute Nabob, having, 
been assembled to deliberate, had come to certain conclu- 
sions. All these persons were convinced, that the British 
government would not insist upon the* utmost severity of 
the terms which had been recently announced ; and they 
had ventured to pro[)Ose a different plan, by whicli, in 
tlicir opinion, the security, which was the professed aim of 
the Com[)any, would be completely attained. Their pro- 
position was, to give up the reserved sovereignty over the 
Polygars, and the right of collecting the revenues in the 
assigned districts, and along with this to make some 
better regulations in regard to the debts. The commis- 
sioners repeated that “the proposition for vesting exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Company the entire adminis- 
tration of the civil and military government of the Car- 
natic, contained the basis on which alone the proposed 
aiTangement could be founded.’* After strong expostula- 
tion, on both sides, the Khans declared, “ that they were 
prepared to give a decided answer ; and that the propo- 
sitions which they had offered, and of which they deli- 
vered a written statement, contained finally, and unequi- 
vocally, the terms on which they could accede to an ar- 
* rangement of the aff airs of the Carnatic by negotiation.” 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ultimate 
?;efusal from no lips but those of the Nabob himself. 

Upon their request that ho should be introduced, the 
Khans manifested considerable surprise ; and expostu- 
lated against the proposition, on the ground both of 
decorum, from the recency of his father’s death, and the 
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BOOK YL immaturity of his judgment at eighteen years of age. 
CHAP. X. It fwas Viot,” say the commissioners, “ without a very 
— ■ long and tedious conversation, that we obtained from the 
1801 . Khans the appointment of a time for our receiving, from 
the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah, his own deter- 
mination on the proposition communicated to the two 
Khans.” 

On the second day, which was the 19th of July, the 
projected interview took place. The iwoposition was re- 
stated, to which the acquiescence of the young prince was 
required ; and the consequences held up to his view ; the 
title of Nabob, witli tlie dignity and emoluments of the 
head of the family, if ho complied ; the loss of all those 
advantages, if he refused. “ lie replied, the Ivliaus being 
present, that he considered them to have been appointcLl 
by his father for the purpose of assisting him ; and that 
the object of his owhi councils was not separate from tlial 
of the Khans.” lie was then given to imdcrsland tbat 
Lord Clive, the Goveiaior, i*oquii*od an interview Avith him. 
To this pi'uposilion also, the Klians manifested vehietaiioo. 
but they were immedialely informed i hat it was altogetlici’ 
useless. During a sliort absence of the Khans, for tlie 
purpose of preparing the equipage of the ])rince, 
young man,” say the commissioners, ‘‘ willinmcli {q)parc:it 
anxi(!ty in bis manner, whi.spered in a low tone of voic*', 
that lie had been deceived by the two IClians. -vji 
Hussain, accordingly, proceeded, without further commu- 
nication witli the two Khans, to the tcuit of the ohie 
commanding the troo])s at (Jliopauk, at wliieli place Ave 
had the honour of a personal intervi(;Uy Avith yuur JiOid- 
ship.” The attendant.s (d’ the Prince, including oven ilie 
regents, AVe^e ordejvd to wiihdraAv. At4his meeting, ;i 
app/(‘:irs tliat the prince aams even forward to declare liis 
disap[)rol,)ation of the refusal given by the Khans to tlio 
proposition of his Tiovdship ; and “ proposed that a treaty 
should be prepared^ upon the basis of vesting tho*- entire 
civil and military govenimeiit of the Carnatic in the hands 
of the Company ; and stated, that ho would be ready iu 
execute the instrument, with, or Avithout tlio coMseni of 
the Khans, at another separate conference, whicli ayus 
appointed, for the next day, v/iiliin the lines of the British 
troops.” ^ 
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At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew his BOOK VL 
acquiescence of the former day, which he descHbed* as chap. x. 
the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the moment. - ■■■■■ — 
Ho was again conveyed to a tent, to meet with Lord Clive, 1800 . 
apart from his attendants and advisers. Being informed 
that his sentiments of yesterday were understood to be 
still his real sentiments ; that his altered declaration 
might be the ofTspring of fear ; that he was at present, 
liowevcr, within the British lines ; and, if it was necessary 
should receive the effectual protection of the British 
power ; he said that he acted under no constraint, and 
that the determination he had now expresstJd was that of 
his own deliberate, clear, and unalterable judgment. ‘■"It 
was then explained to him,” say the Commission<‘rs, 

‘‘ that no pains liad been omitted, wliich could warn him 
of the coiisc(iiienccs lie was about to incur ; tliai the 
duties of liuiuanity towards him, and the duties of atten- 
tion to the national character of the British government, 
liad been satisfied ; tliat ho had hiinsolf detcriniiicd the 
situation in wliicli ho would lierealtoi* be placed ; and that 
your Lordsliip, with coiiceru for liiinsolf individually, now 
apprized him that his fuiuro situation would bo tliat of 
:i ] private person, hostile to tlie British interests, and de- 
pendent on the bounty oF the Company.— This doclaralion 
Ali Hussain received with a degree of coinposuro and 
ooiifidence, which denoted that he acted from no iinpres- 
•;ion of fear ; and a smile of complaccney whicdi appec.red 
"]! lii.s counteiiiinee, tlu’onghout this discussion, den. )ted 
.'.u internal saiisFacLioii at the line of conduct ho wan; pur- 
suing. Being aske<l if ho wished to make any ini i tier 
('I'oOrvaiioii, lie said that lie did not ; and being al.M) a.d’iod 
v.'hetlier he laid any objection to ilie inlroiliiction of tho 
Khans into the tent, ho .^siid lie had none ; whicli being 
accordingly done, ho was directed l)y your Lordshi]> to 
taive the tent.” 

• Tlu! British rulers had all along reserved to tliemsclvos 
an C'Xjicdient against Ali lliis.sani, to wit, clncanciy aoout 
his birllij and had regularly ilenominatcd him the reputed 
Sou of ©mdut 111 Omrali ; though all that is stated is, 
that his mother, which, according to the Alussulmau law, 
if? a matter of inditibronce, was not the principal among 
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BOOK VI. the women in the zenana and though, at li^st, too, they 
CHAP. X. pre^luddd themselves from this pretence, by choosing him 
^ ' as the man with whom, in preference to all the rest of his 

family, they wished to negotiate, and at whose hands to 
accept the grant of the sovereignty. 

Negotiation being in this manner closed on the part of 
Ali Hussain, the son of Omdut iil Oinrah, the English 
rulers directed their attention to Azeem ud Dowlah, a son 
of Ameer ul Omrah, who, since the death of his father, 
had been kept in. a state of great seclusion and indigence. 
To make known the intention of dealing with him as 
successor to the Nabob might shorten his days. But the 
English soon found an occasion of delivering themselves 
from this ditliculty. The family resolved to place the 
son of Omdut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they 
held him equally entitled by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it necessary to 
prevent that ceremony ; for which j)urposc the troops 
already commanding the entrance took possession of the 
palace, and placed a guard of honour about Azeem ud 
Dowlah. He was not long kept ignorant of what was to 
be done with him. The forfeiture of the government by 
Omdut 111 Omrah, and ^‘that satisfaction and security,” 
as they expressed it, which the English rulers ‘‘ deemed 
to be necessary to the preservation of their interests in 
the (Jarnatic,” were explained to liim ; and ho was asked 
whether, if acknowledged as the head and representative 
of the family, these were terms to which he would sub- 
mit. He made as little dihiculty iji expressing his com- 
pliance as the circumstances in ivhich ha*was placed gave 
rCtason to expect.* A reflection, however, suggests itself, 
which, at the time, the English rulers word probably too 
full of their object to make. If Azeem ud Dowlah had 
to the inheritance of the family any title, whatsoever 
beside the arldtrary will of the English rulers, his title 
stood exempt from that plea of forfeiture on whK;h the 


• T.ord Mornington writes, “ It is certain that the mother of the young maH 
of low origin, and that she was never married to tlic Nabob.” I’his would 
24?^ W* I'cetensioim, according to the Mussulman law. Despatches, ii. 

Mile report from which the above particulars and quotations are taken, is 
in iiic yolutiie of jiapers (p. 8 — 25), ordered by the House of Conimons to be 
printed, 2lst and 23ra of Jun(| 1801. ' 
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measure of detlirdnement was set up. It wfis not so BOOK TI. 
much as pretended that his father, Ameer ul Oniralf, had chap, x. 

any share in the pretended criminal correspondence of the 

late and precedingi Nabob ; and to punish a man for the 
sins of his grandfather, however it may be reconcileablo 
with some systems of law, will not be denied, it is pre- 
sumed to be utterly irreconcileable with the essential 
, principles of justice. Besides, though in a certain sense 
of the word, a prince may forfeit his crown to his subjects, 
it was not in the relation of su].)ject add prince, tliat the 
Dritisli Company and the Nabob of Arcot stood ; and in 
what sense it can bo said that one prince forfeits his 
crown to another, it would not 1)C easy to explain. 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, accord- 
ing to which all the powers of government were delivered 
over ill perpetuity to the English, am^ totally and for ever 
rcnouncod by the Nabob. Yet such is the iiiomorable 
harmony between the language wliioli the English rulers 
desired to em[)loy, and the actions they jicrformed, that 
the first article of the treaty stands in the following 
w^ords: “ The Nabol.) Azeom ud Dowlah Behaudev is hereby 
formally cstablislicd in tiio state and rank, with the dig- 
nities dopeiidcut thereon, of his ancestors, heretofore 
Naliobs of tlio (,''arnaiic ; and llio possession thereof is 
hei’cby guaranteed l)y the Honourable East India Com- 
pany to his said Highness, A:<ecm ml Dow'lah Bchaiidci’, 
who has acconlingly succeeded to the 8al)ahdarry of tlie 
territories of Arcot.’’ 

As a provision for the new' Nabob, including the main- 
Icnance of the female establishment, or filial, of his 
father, onc-fifth part of the not revenues of the Carnatic 
were pledged. The Company engaged to make a suitable 
maintenance for the rest of the lamily, and took upon 
itself the wholo of tiie debts of the preceding Nabobs.^ 

Against this revolution, there Avas transmitted to the 
homo* authorities a remonstrance in the name of the 
regents. A letter, as from the rejected Nabob, setting 
•forth, in vehement and pathetic language, the proceedings 
which tad taken place, and the cruel effects, as regarded 
himself, with which they Avere attended, Avas. transmitted 
to two gentlemen in England, of the names of Hall and 

1 Seo tho Treaty and Papers, lit supra, 1. 74. 

11 
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BOOK VI. Johnstone, who acted there as agents of th/) deceased 
CHAP. X. Nabo?). the rest of the family continued to vent their 
■— — indignation, in acts of disrepect to the new Nabob, and in 
180 J. other demonstrations as they div*ed to risk. The 

displays of their dissatisfaction were sufficiently active 
and manifest to give not only displeasure, but some degree 
of disturbance to the government. In due time the ap- 
probation of the Honourable the Court of Directors, a„ 
favour as often as acquisitions were made, not often denied, 
arrived in proper • form. ‘’We have been induced,” said 
the Secret Committee, “to postpone expressing our opinion 
on the late important transactions in the Carnatic, from 
a desire to be prcviousljr furnished with every information 
which could bear in any material degi'ce upon the ques- 
tion ; and wc have accordingly waited with impatience 
for a review" of the circumstances' wliich led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Governor-General, 
in his letter of the 28th of September, 1801, to the Secret 
Committee, acquainted us ho w'as then preparing, and 
wdiich he proposed to forward by the Morningtoii packet.” 
The Mornington packet arrived, and the promised review 
was not received. It was never sent. The Directors 
accordingly were compelled to approve without it. “ Wo 
do not,” they say, “feel ourselves called upon to enter 
into a detail of the circumstances connected w"ith this 
case ; or to state at length the reasoning upon those eir- 
cumstances which has led to the conclusion we have come 
to, after the fullest and most deliberate consideration. 
It is enough to state to you, that w"o are fully prepared 
upon the facts, as at present before itS, to approve and 
confirm the treaty in question ; and w'e are of opinion, 
that, acting under the inslructions of the Governor- 
General, you stand fully justified, upon the evidence, 
written as w"ell as oral, on which you proceed, in deeming 
the rights of the family of Mohammed Ali, as existing 
under fonner treaties, to have been wholly forfeitkl by 
the sy.stematic perfidy and treachery of the late Nabobs 
of the Carnatic, Wallajali and Orndut ul Omrali, in breach* 
of their solemn treaties with the Company, The ‘claims 
of the family having been thus forfeited and right Laving 
accrued to the Company of making provision, at their 
discretion, for the future safety of the Carnatic, we are 
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further of opinion that the nature of the security wliicli BOOK VI. 
has been provided by the treaty, for the defence *ind 

preservation of our interests in that quarter, is of a satis- 

factory description.”' 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appears, on the 
present occasion, to require any comment. The Directors 
say, that the Nabob Mohammed Ali forfeited the rights 
\vhich ho enjoyed “under treaties with the Company.” 

But surely his right to the throne of the Carnatic was 
not created i>y any treaty with the Company. It had for 
a long scries of years been acknowledged, an^l proclaimed 
by the English, as resting on a very different foundation. 

At the comnicncement of their political and military 
operations in the Carnatic, the right of Mohammed Ali 
by inheritance, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of ag?iinst the French ; 
imd a zeal for the rights of the lawful prince, was one of 
tlio colours with which they were most anxious to adorn 
their conduct. If, by the violation of a treaty, an here- 
ditary sovereign incurs the forfeiture of his sovereignty, 
liow would tiie case stand, not to speak of other sovereigns, 
with tlie East India Company 1 At a previous epoch, the 
Directors themselves had vehemently declared, that the 
treaty was violated ; namely, by the assignments which 
the Nabob had granted on the districts set apart for 
securing the subsidy. All the rights, therefore, whicli a 
violation of the treaty could forfeit, were of course for- 
feited on that occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 
pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Nabob 
on that occasion.- 

In the letter of Ali Hussain to the agents of the family 
ill England, “Being informed,” he says, “on the 29th, that 
public notihcatioii had been made tlirough the different 
streets of Madras, that the Ameer’s son would be placed 
oil the musnud on the 31st instant, under the inilucnce 
of government, I immediately addressed the Governor 
with the ailvico of the regents, on the suggested measure, 
aild proposed to accept the terms which had been at first 
offered ; a measure which ray mind revolted at, but which 

' Letter from the Secret Committee of tie Coart of Directors, datca 29th of 
Sojiteinher. 1802, to the Governor in Couiuil of Fort St. George; papers, ut 
supra, I 153. 

Vide supra. 
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BOOK VI. seemed tp be demanded by the trying exigencies of the 
ciur. X. moihent : and I felt confidence within myself, that, if my 

offer had been accepted, the liberality of the British 

nation ^voiild have never held me b/3iind by conditions 
which had been so compulsorily imposed on me ; or would 
have ameliorated a situation, that had been produced by 
means, which neither honour nor justice could bear to 
contemplate. My address was wholly and totally disr 
regarded.” ^ 

Of this offer ho mention whatsoever appears in the 
cori'ospondeiice of the Company’s servants with their 
employers. 

On the 6th of April, 1802 , tlie deposed Nawab died, 
lie was residing in the apartment of the Sultana Nizza 
Begnrn, his paternal aunt, when tlio malady, supposed a 
dysentery, began ;^aiHl, in display of the resentincnts ol’ 
the family, his situation was concealed from the Kiiglisli 
g{)V(irnmeiit, and the medical assistance of the English 
refiLscd, till the case was desperate. Nearly at the same 
tiira.', died Ameer Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjoro.- 
r(iudiclicrry having been re.^tored to the French, agree- 
ably to the treaty of Amiens, Bona[>arte alarmed the 
English by sending out a great list of military officers ; 
seven generals, and a proportional number in the inferiDr 
I'jinks, with 1400 regular troops, and 100 , 000 /. in specie. 
The sjieedy renewal of tlie war gave them relief froia 
their fears. Possession of Pondicherry was resumed hy 
tlie ]i]ngli.^h in lSO;5 ; I ait the Ih’dich Admiral, Liiiois, 
had intelligence sulficiently prompt^ to enable him to 
cscajie with the lleet.^ 


Several occurronccs of iiitcrc.st took place in this and Uh’ 
immediately subscijuent period of the admiuisiratiim 
of the Marquess Wellesley, which as they are not 
adverted to in the pages of the original, it^will bo » 
convenient to notice in this place. 

Duiuno the year 1800, the Isle of Franco had been tlto 
resort of a number of armed vessels, which witli singular 

* Taiicrs, Tit .supra, ordered to lie printed 21st and 23rd of June, 1802. 

2 Papers, iit supra, i. 96, 9^ 145, 140. 

3 Pajicrs ordered to Ixj priiwd in 1806, No. 25, p, 192, • 
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activity and boldness carried on a predatory warfare against BOOK VI. 
British commerce in the Indian Ocean. The protettion chap. x. 

afforded by the presence of his Majesty’s ships of war was 

of comparatively little avail against the sudden and rapid l^^l* 
operations of the French privateers ; and grievous injury 
was inflicted upon the country trade, and even upon that 
between England and India.* It was computed that be- 
tween the commencoment of the war and the end of 1800, 
the naval force of the French islands had carried into 
Port Louis, British property to the amo(int of above two 
iiiillions sterling. That such a source of annoyance and 
injury, such a rallying point for any ariftamciit wliicli 
might be equipped from Franco against the British pos- 
sessions in India, should be suffered to exist, was as dis- 
creditalflc to the national reputation, as it was destructive 
to the mercantile interests of British subjects, and incom- 
patible with the safety of the Indian ferritories of Great 
.Britain. It was not to bo expected, therefore, that a 
Covernor-Gcnoral of the energetic character of Lord Mor- 
nington would fail to attempt the extinction of the 
evil by the subjugation of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 

Accordingly, in the latter months of 1800, as soon as 
the affairs of Mysore were settled, three of his .Majesty’s 
regiments, Avith 1000 Bengal volunteers, and details of 
native and European artillery, Avero ordered to assemble 
at Trincomalec, on the Island of Ceylon, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Wclle.sley, to be employed toAvards the 
close of December ,iii an exi>editiou against the Isle of 
I’rancc, if the accounts from Europe and from Egy[)t were 
of a nature to leave the Governor-General at liberly to 
make the attempt.- At the same time, tlie i)Iaii of the 
expedition Avas communicated to Admiral Rainier, Avlio 
coniraanded the British squadron in the Indian Ocean, 
and ho Avas earnestly requested to proceed to Trincomalec 
* to meftt the force and transports assembled there, and 
eo-operato in the attack upon the Isle of Franco, the 
• 

* The Ktiit Indiaman was captured by a French privateer olT the Sand 
Heads, nn tiio 7th of October, after an action of an hour and three-qnartci*s. 

She was cnrrictl by boarding, and the passengers and crew w^rc treated after 
the capture with brutal barbarity. Despatches, H. SIW. 

Utter to the Hon, Col. Wellesley, 6th Nor. 1800. Despatches, it. 413. 

See a'so Wellingtou Despatches, i. 24, 31. f 
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BOOK VI. successful result of which admitted of 119 reasonable 
CHAP. X. doiVjt, ffom the feeble means of resistance which the 
colony possessed.^ 

1801. attempt upon the Isle of France was retarded, 

however, by the extraordinary scruples of the British 
Admiral, who withheld liis concurrence in the proposed 
expedition, chiefly because, in his opinion, no such enter- 
2)ris0 could with propriety bo ifiidertaken, unless by the 
exju’ess command of the king, signified in the usual 
official form to the BritiKsh government of India^ and to 
the oommanders of liis Majesty’s sea and land forces. It 
is difiicult to<)elicvc how such a pica could have satisfied 
the understanding of* a British officer, or that a mere 
defect of form should have imposed u[)on the Admiral the 
duty of frustrating or im^miring the use of such means as 
the government of India might i)ossesf?, for the seasonable 
annoyance of the Jnemy, iii.stead of zealously seizing the 
oj^portunity to direct against them sucli additional and 
powerful resource.^. The princi[)les urged by Lord Welles- 
ley in re^dy to the Admiral’s objections,’’ received the 
fullest coiifiniiatioii from the liomc authorities ; and Lord 
Hobart expressly states that it is of the utmost importance 
that it should be understood that in the distant posses- 
sions of the British ensure during the existence of war, 
the want of the regular authority should not preclude an 
attack upon the enemy in any case that may ap2)eai’ cal- 
culated to promote the juiblic interests.^ Full credit is 
given to Admiral llainicr for having acted under a sense 
of public duty, but it is imjiossiblo to avoid suspecting 
that he was influenced, Iiowever uncoiisciously, by a jealous 
tenaciousness of authority which disdained receiving or- 
ders from an East India Company’s Governor, a feeling 
which has on various occasions been manifested by those 
intrusted in India wdth high naval commands, to the 
serious detriment of the public can.se. On the present 
occasion, its effects were most mischievous, for ffne pri- 
vateers of the Isle of France continued, during several 

subsequent years after the renewal of the war, to harass 

< 

• Letter to Admiral Rainier, 22nd Oct. 1800. Despatches, ii. 399. See also 
Letter to Sir G. Youn^c and Sir Roger Curti.’t. Ibid. 

2 Despatched, Appendix, 753, 736. 

2 Letter from Lord Hobart to the Marquess Wellesley, 13th Sept. 1802. 
Despatches, 700. £ 
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and plunder with impunity the commercial navigation of BOOK VI. 
the Eastern seas. When the reluctance of Admiral chap. x. 

Rainier was found insuperable, the Governor-General re- - 

solved to resume a design which had been suspended for 
a season, and sencf the troops collected at Ceylon against 
Batavia.^ Before this project could be realized, instruc- 
tions were received from England to undertake an expe- 
dition in a different difection, and to send a force from 
* India to Egypt, to assist in the expulsion of the French 
from that country.- The instructions /had been in some 
degree anticipated, and the destination of the troops 
assembled at Trincornalee was dependent ifj)on the nature 
of the advices which should be received from England,* 
and which it was thought probable would direct the 
equipment of an armament for the lied Sea. The force 
assemi)lcd in Ceylon was therefore despatched to Bombay, 
to be joined there by 1601) native infantry, which had 
l>een held in readiness for foreign service.* The force was 
placed under the command of Major-General Baird, who 
left Bengal on the 14th February ; and after touching at 
Ceylon proceeded t^ Bombay, where he arrived on the 31st 
March. 

The forces collected for the Egyptian cx 2 )edition were 
embarked as fast as transports couhl be provided for them, 
and in successive detaclimeiits sailed to Moeba as the first 
point of rendezvous. They had been preceded in De- 
cember by Rear-Admiral Blankett, with a squadron of the 
Company’s cruisers, and a small body of troop.s, intended 
to act as an advance-guard to the expedition, and prepare 
the way for its rece[>tiou. Lcttei’S were also addressed 
by the Governor-General to all the principal Arab chiefs 
on the coast of the lied Sea, to conciliate their good offices 
and secure their assistance,^ 

After touching at Mocha, General Baird proceeded to 
Jidda, where he arrived on the I8th of May, and was 
joined by Sir Home Popham, who had been sent out from 

• * Wellington Despatches, I.')-'), 

Lettar from the Uight Hon. II. Dundas to the Marquess Wellesley, 6th 
Oct. 1803. Despatches, ii. 436. The measure had been sugtiested by Lord 
Wcllesb y long before. Letter to the Klght Hon. II. Dunda8^ 16th May, 1799. 

Despatches, i. 687. 

^ From Marquess Wellesley to Mqjor-Geneval Daird, 10th Feb, 1801. 

* Despatches, ii. 440. • ^ Itid. ii. 471. 
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BOOK VI. England to take the command of the naval part of the 
CHAP. X. expeditiorf. There also he received intelligence of the 
— '■■■ ■ action which had taken place between the French army 
1801. atid the British forces on the 21st March, the defeat of 
the former, and death of Sir Ealph Abercrombie. Pro- 
ceeding to Koseir, General Baird arrived there on the 8th 
June, and having concentrated his troops, commenced his 
march towai'ds the Nile. The passage of the desert, 
although impeded by a variety of vexatious embarrass- 
ments and delays, Vvas eftbeted without any serious loss, 
and tlie troops performed the rest of their route down 
the Nile in boats. 

By the 27th of August, the whole of General Baird’»s 
force, amounting to 7000 men, was assembled in the Isle 
of lUioiida. Thence they marched to Rosetta, with the 
hope of contributing to the capture of Alexandria, but 
were there met by iAtelligcnco that the French were in 
treaty for surrender ; and with this event terminated hos- 
tilities in Egypt. 

After the cessation of active operations, the two armies 
from India and England were united Hauler the command 
of Lord Cavan, and the Sepoys were to be marched to 
Alexandria to form part of the garrison. The blending 
of two bodies, differing in many respects as to their pay 
aud organization, was ill-calculated to give satisfaction to 
either, and the deteiilioii of the native troops to perform 
the iluties of garrisons would have been a breach of tlic 
implied obligation under -whicli they had consented to 
engage in foreign service. These objectionable projects 
were, however, obviated by the intelligence that prelimi- 
naries of peace had been signed ; and by the end of April 
orders were received for the return of the native troop:.!, 
and a portion of tlic European to India. They were em- 
balmed at Suez, in the beginning of June, 1802, and 
arrived at the Presidencies to which they severally be- 
longed in the course of the two following months.* •Tliis 
demonstration of the power of the British empire, which 
thus brought together numerous and effective armaments • 
from the West and from the East, to fight the battles of 
England, upon the Banks of the Nile, was calculated to 

* Besides the Despatches of Lord Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington, 
sec the Life of Sir David Baird fc-r these and other details. 
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enhance her, renown, and confirm her moral, as well as BOOK VL 
display her political strength. The demonstration >was ciup. x. 

not needed ; there Avas already, as the event proved, a 

sufiicient force to overpower the reliques* of tlie French 
army, and it would liave been economy both of blood and 
treasure, to have adhered to the Governor-Gcnerars 
original design, and been contented with the less splendid 
but more serviceable coi/quest of the Isle of France. 

* Before the return of the troops from the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, Lord Wellesley had tendered io the Court of 
Directors his resignation of the goveriimciit of India. On 
the 1st of January, 1802, ho conveyed to the Court his 
wish to be relieved before the end of the current year. 

In his despatch to the Court, ho a.ssigncd no other causes 
for that step than the successful accomplisliment of the 
most essential branches of his general plan for the se- 
curity of India ; the prosperity of the existing state of 
affairs, and his expectation of completing in the course of 
the year as great a proportion of improvement in the 
aifiurs of India, as he could hope to accomplish within 
any i)eriod of time, to which his government could be 
reasonably protracted.* In a letter addressed to Mr. 
Addington, the Secretary of State,* his Lordship is more 
explicit : his continuance in India, he states, is precluded 
by powerful causes, and bis administration is brought to 
a premature conclusion by the authority most interested 
ill its extension ; that is, by tlie Court of Directors, whom 
lie charges with having manifested a want of confidence 
ill him, with having interfered in delails of local adminis- 
tration, usually left to local authority, and with having 
refused their sanction or expressed their disapprobation 
of arrangements which he had adopted, upon a convic- 
tion of their expedience or necessity. He then specifics 
the particular cases, included under these three general 
heads. 

Without following the Governor-General through all the 
eircumstancos which he details, it will be easy to select 
as will prove that his accusations wore not unfounded 
aud tha1i*the Court of Directors had adopted towards him, 

* Letter to the Court of Directors, Ist Jan. 1802 Despatches, ii. 616. 

^ Letter to the Jiight lion. II. Addiagton, Cawiipore, lOtli Jan. 1802. Des- 
patches, Hi. Introduction, p. iv. • 
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BOOK VJ. opinion.^ aud feelings, with the influence of which his 

CHAP, X. continimnce in his situation was wholly incompatible. 

They had learned to look upon him with distrust and 

1^^-- fear, on various grounds, some of whiqh were not wholly 
untenable, but of which others were inconsistent with 
the extension of the British power in India, aud the more 
decidedly political nature of the position in which the 
Company had been placed by the results of the war with 
Tii)poo Sultan. Unquestionably the accession of territory 
ac(piired by tluit war; the more complex relations in 
which it had involved the British government with tlie 
neighbouring states ; and the continuance of hostilities 
in Europe, fully jiistfficd Lord Wellesley in making an 
addition to the strength of the Company’s army. The 
Court of Directors, influenced by considerations of econ- 
omy, which, to say the least of it, were ill-timed, disap- 
proved of the augmentation, and peremptorily ordered a 
reduction to be made. To have obeyed these orders, 
would not only have incapacitated the government from 
co-operating in the Egyptian campaign, but would have 
cxi)Oscd the newly-acquired })rovinces to bo the prey of 
rebellion or invasion. Lord Wellesley was therefore com- 
pelled to suspend obedience to the orders of the Court, 
and they never were obeyed. Tlio Afabratta war, whicli 
presently followed, was an unanswerable argument against 
any diminution of the military strength of British go- 
verinnont. 

Some of tlie proceedings of the Court regarded the 
abolition of various salaries ami allowances whicli the 
Governor-Oeneral had .sanctioned or granted; tins gave 
liini deep ofienco, and he resents it in strong terms. “It 
cannot lie denied,” he observes, “ that the Court, by re- 
ducing tlie establi.sbed allowances of Colonel Wellesley, has 
oflered me the most direct, marked, and disgusting per- 
sonal indignity which could bo devised. The cftect of 
this order must be to inculcate an opinion tha^ I have 
suffered my broiler to derive emoluments beyond the 
limits of justice and propriety, and that I have exhibiteJ 
an example of profusion and extravance in an Wlowaiico 
granted tp my nearest connexion, t have already stated 
that the ground of the order is as unjust and unwarranted 
in point of fact, ati its operation is calculated to be 
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injurious ml humiliating to my reputation ancl honour” ROOK VL 
It would appear that the Court had not sv;fficiently*con- chap. x. 
sidered the nature of Colonel Wellesley’s political as well 
as military functipns in Mysore, or the unavoidable ex- 
penses of his situation ; and it is undeniable, as Lord 
Wellesley urges, that if the Court conceived Colonel 
Wellesley and the Governor-Ccneral capable of the con- 
jluct which their orders insinuated, they should not have 
stop[)ed short with such imputation, but should have 
removed Colonel Wellesley from his command, and Lord 
Wellesley from his government. 

Besides objections to the amount of remuneration for 
public services, the Court of Direclors assumed a right to 
nominate individuals to offices of trust, and to displace 
those appointed by their Governors in India. Thus a 
peremptory order directed Lord AVelJesley to appoint a 
particular person to be Acting President of the Board of 
Trade, to the supci’session of another individual, who had 
been placed in that ofllce by the government; and at 
Madras the Court, in opposition to the opinions and wishes 
of Lord Clive, removed the chief secretary to the govern- 
ment and appointed another, displaced a member of the 
Board of Revenue, and directly nominated two members 
to tiiat B(mr(l, and granted one of the most important 
commercial residences on the Coast in reversion upon the 
first vacancy. These measures uiuloubtedly constituted 
an usurpation of patronage contrary to the letter and 
spirtt of the Act of Parliament of 1703, which, in vesting 
the privilege of nomination to all offices under Members 
of Council in the local authorities, subject to the control 
of the Court of Directors and the Boaril of Commissionera 
for the affairs of India, did not intend to give to either of 
the latter more than the power of checking any abuse of 
local patronage, and protecting the just rights of their 
servants in India : where thc.se were flagrantly and sys- 
tematiPally invaded, it was, no doubt, the duty of the autho- 
rities in England to interfere, but it is obvious that if the 
interference is perpetually called for, tile legitimate remed} 
is not afl assiirftption of the patronage, but the removal o: 
the offender. • 

In addition to the counteraction and mortification thin 
complained of, the Governor-General, at the time he wrote 
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BOOK VL anticipated exposure to still further offence; “I am 
CHAP, X. menSced,’* he observes, “ with angry orders of various 
descriptions, for the subversion of many of the most im- 
1802. 23ortant acts and institutions of my adnjinistration, and for 
the entire change of its general tenor and spirit.” Al- 
though not mentioned, he especially alludes to two sets of 
measures in which he took an active interest, and in which 
ho was most pointedly at variance with tlie Court 
Directors— the e.^ablishment of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, and the extended facilities afforded to private trade 
in Bengal. 

It has been already noticed, that in compliance with the 
requisition of the trading interests of England, a provision 
was introduced into tlic charter of 1793, by which 300(^ 
tons at least were to be annually allotted to private 
merchants. Two objects were proposed by this condition, 
which was considered to be consistent with the general 
principle of the Compiuiy’s mon<)[)oly. ^J'hcse were, First, 
the augmented export of British manufactures ; Secondl}’, 
the remittance direct to England of that portion of British 
capital which the Company’s investment could not take 
up, and whicli was therefore sent in articles of Imliiiii 
export by foreign shipping, whenever British tonnage was 
deficient. The provision had failed in both respects. The 
high rate of freight charged on the Company’s shipping, 
and the delays and interruptions to whicli their vessels 
were subjected, Wurc justly coiuplciinod of as deterring 
merchants and niaiiufactiircrs from engaging cxlcnsivcly 
in the trade. In fact, however, there was no great demand 
in India at that time for British goods ; and tho amount 
of export tonnage, even if the expense Had been reduced, 
would probably have been more tlian equal to the demand. 
The case was different with Indian goods. There was a 
large capital in India, in the fortunes of individuals, that 
wanted employment, and there was a very extensive de- 
mand in flurope for a variety of articles besideS those 
which the Company reserved as objects of their exclusive 
trade consequently, the tonnage offered to private mef- 

1 The amount of iirivatc, oxclu.slve of privilo^je Roods, shipped from Benjjai 
in tile period hetween the passing of the Act of Parlhiftent and 1800, is thus 
stated;— Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1794 - 5 2473 1796-7 4659 i798- 90 6223 

1795-6 6.346 • 1797-8 3787 1799—1800 7748 

At the latter period above 10,00<3 tons of shipping, built in India, were ten- 
dered for the voyage to England. 
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chants by the Company, was wholly insufficient^ for their BOOK VI. 
wants, besides being ruinously costly and uncertain* So chap. x. 

strongly was this felt, that the Court of Directors, in May, 

1798, authorized the government of Bengal to take up 
ships, on the account of the Company, for the purpose of 
resetting, on the same account, the tonnage to the mer- 
chants of Calcutta. Their plan, however, was objection- 
able on the same grounds as before, expense and delay; 
and, the principle having been admittetl the practice was 
modified by Lord Wellesley so far that me merchants and 
ship-owners were permitted to make their own arrange- 
ments for the extent and rate of the freiglit, and the 
despatch of the vessels, subject to such conditions as were 
tliought necessary to protect the Company’s privilege.' 

The discretion thus exercised created exceeding alarm and 
anger at homo. As the ships taken yp were India-built, 
the sliip-])uildors of the Port of Loudon aiiiicipated the 
destruction of their 1)usiness, and tlic (Joiirt of Directors 
proclaimed tliat the Company’s monopoly was subverted. 

The views of tlio (jOvernor-Ceueral were advocated by a 
strong mercantile interest i^ England, and were upheld ])y 
the President of the Board of Control, so tliat tlie di>;ap- 
probation of tlio Court was not allowed to be directly and 
immediately expressed." The Governor-General repeated 
the same ai’rangeiiicnt in LbOO, and in his report of the 
circumstance to the (Aurt, d(;clared it to bo his decided 
and conscientious conviction that the permanent osta- 
Idislimriit of a systematic intercourse between the ports of 
India and that of London, regulated by principles similar 
to tho-e adoptcil by his government, luul become indis- 
pensable to the uni toil and inseparable interests of the 
Uompany and of tlio nation in India. The liberal and ini- 
aiisworablo arguments by vrhich this opinion was vindi- 
cated, were not calculato<l to render the measure accept- 
a])le to the narrow and selfish jealousy of the ship-owners 
or of tTie Court of Directors. That the Goveriior-Genorars 

* ' Advertisement of tlie Board of Tnide, Calcutta, 5tli Oct. 179S. Despatches 
li. Appciuf. 736. 

better from tlio Bight lion. H. Duudas to the Committee of Ship Builders 
1st July, 1797, and to th« Chairmiui of tho lion. li. India Company, 2nd April, 

IHOO. Wellesley Despatches, v. 117, 121. Letter ft-om the same to Lord Mor- 
nlngton,16tli March, 1759. Ibid.U.lOl. Letter to the Court, 30ttiSepL I SOO, 

Despatches, li. 370, * 
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BOOK VI. unpopularity with both at this early period of* his admi- 
CHAP. X. nistAtion must bo mainly referred to the encouragement 

which he thus afforded to the private trade of India can- 

not be doubted, and was his own impression. “I appre- 
hend,” he observes, ‘‘ that my conduct on the question of 
the private trade has been the main source of the viru- 
lence which has been betrayed bj the Court on various 
other topics.” ‘ , 

The support given by Lord Wellesley to the trade from 
* India to England in British-built ships, was the result of 
the calm and deliberate consideration of a measure con- 
cerning which ho himself declares he felt no particular 
solicitude. Tlic same indifference did not attach to an 
institution of which he was the creator and fosterer — the 
College of Fort William— and in respect to which he was 
fated to encounter l^ie no less strenuous opposition of the 
Court of I )i rectors. 

The alteration which liad taken place in the situation of 
the Company in India, and their assumption of a political 
to the comparative extinction of a mercantile character, 
had permanently changed the objects which their civil 
servants were appointed to accomplish, and the denomi- 
nations of writer, factor, and merchant, by which they 
were still distinguished, were utterly inapplicable to the 
nature and extent of their duties and occiq)ations. Not 
only had they for the greater part ceased to have any con- 
nexion with trade, but they were l)ound by oath to abstain 
from every commercial and mercantile pursuit, and it had 
now' become their task to maintain civil order through au 
extensive and populous country ; to dispense justice to 
millions of people of various languages, manners, and 
creeds ; to administer a complicated system of revenue 
and finance ; to conduct dilficult and intricate negotiations 
with all the powers of India ; and in several of the chief 
native states to exercise, as Residents, a peculiar and 

> See Lcttf-r of Mr. (7rant and ^fr. T;v’Ininff, two of tlic Directors, to Loni 
Wellesley. J>cspatc*lics,r. 14:^, 143; also Marquess Wellesley to Lord Casti’e- 
reaijh, liltli I'eb. 1803. Dcs])atehe.s, iii 1)4. Tapers on the I’rivute TradCj 
Asiatic Annua) IXO); also Debates at the India House on the same 

subject. In adelMite on the 28th May, 1801, one o)f the Directors? who had 
recently been chairman, asserted, that ** it was through the Impropriety of 
Lord Wellesley's conduct that the agents and merchants were admitted into 
what they wanted and what they enjoyed.*' Ibid. p. 176. See also Hench- 
man's Observations on the Reports of the Court of Directors, 1801, and Au- 
ber’s Rise and Progress of tli()"Britisli Tower in India, ii. 233. 
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invidious ccyitrol over vast principalities. Th^y were BOOK VI. 
required, in short, to discharge the duties of statesmcii in chap. x. 
every other part of the world, but under difficulties of a 
characteristic description, arising from the total dissimi- 1®^^* 
larity that existed between the languages, manners, and 
opinions of England and India— between all the circum- 
stances in which the public functionaries had been edu- 
cated, and those to whiok the fruits of their education 
were to be applied. It ’ may seem extraordinary, that the 
incongruity of the two had not previously been disco- 
vered, and that it was reserved for the Marquess Wellesley 
to discover that a knowledge of the languages spoken by 
the people of India, and of the people tliemselvcs, was 
an essential part of the education of those Englishmen 
who were to be charged with the offices of magistrates, 
judges, collectors, ambassadors, and govqmiors in India. 

Tlie views entertained by the Manpiess Wellesley of 
the sort of instruction rc([uircd, although sound in prin- 
ciple, were of an extent which it would be difficult under 
any circUuistauces to realize, and which in India it was 
liopeless to attempt. The state of preparation in which 
the junior civil servants of his day were sent out, justified 
him, no doubt, in desiring that even their European edu- 
cation should bo continued after their arrival. Some of 
tlie writers ho descril)cs as unfit to execute any duties 
beyond those of a copying-clerk, whilst of those w’ho had 
received the benefits of a superior education, the studies 
had been prematurely interrupted at the age when they 
were about to yield tlio reward of application. An ade- 
quate remedy for this wvas not to be found iu India, but in 
England ; and the attempt to prolong a course of European 
study in Bengal, wliere few of the iiuluccmeiits or facilities 
fur such an object were available, and where the services 
of competent instructors could not at all times or for a 
continuance he procured, was justly condemned by the 
•Court oP Directors as an unprofitable expenditure both 
of money and of time. 

•Whilst, however, it was obviously a matter of easy 
I'ogidation' to enforce, iu the case of every junior civil 
servant, the acquirement at home of the highest possible 
^attainments that could be gained by English education, it 
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BOOK *VI. was cqimlly evident that certain local qualifications were 
CHAP. X. diufispensable,. which coiJd hot at be conve- 
niently, or at that time be at all obtained in Europe. It 
1802 . scarce^ possible to add to the nwst approved course 
of juvenile iustpuction in England, aa intimate acquaint- 
ance mth the histb'ry, customs, and manners of the people 
of India, with the Mohammedai^ and Hindu codes of law 
and religion, with the commercial and political interesis 
S(iid relations of .Great Britain in Asia, or with the code of 
regulations and raws enacted by the Governor-General in 
council, for tjie purpose of sccuHng to tlu? people of India 
thb benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of tlic 
country, administeretl in the spirit of tlie British consti- 
tution.* Kmiwledgo of this description could bo acquired 
only in India, and an ado([uate provision for its being 
effectively imparled Avas widl woidliy uf the care and 
encouragement of the state. There are, however, In tliij 
constitution of the civil service, and in the condition of 
society in India, serious obstacles to this ]>art of the plan : 
and the only reali/able results of the projected csiahlisiL- 
meut were the means of acvpiiring a command of the laii* 
guagus of the country, of r(M;eiving through tlieir literatnr.' 
an honest and authentic expression of the feelings and riei:- 
timents of tlio people, and of learning something of their 
liistory, institutions, and latvs. The plan of tiie Collegr 
also afforded occasions of intimate and cixjditablc ijitcr* 
course Avith natives of learning aiul talent, ])y Avliich maiiv 
ignorant prejudices Averc remoA’ed from both the naMv 
and European mind, and mutually fcttourable impressio;;'; 
A^ere acquired, It also oiiered encouragement to nativj 
learning and talent, and the [)lan ex feuded throiigliont 
Hindustan the reputation of the Company’s govei’jnueiit. 
Althougli, therefore, its opei’ations Avere not as conq-iv- 
honsivc as its founder designed, tlic college of Fort Willitiin 
was productive of important -public advantages, exorcisid^ 
for several subsequent years a beneficial iiifluehce upua 
the character of the junior servants of the Company, and 
Avas instrumental to the servicb and credit of the state.* A 
spirit of retrenchment and private interests at last com- 
bined to effect its* extinction, leaving in its room a meagre 
Goutrivanco for teaching the smallest possible quantity of 
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the languages of Bengal, necessary for imperfectly under- BOOK VI. 
standing the mere speech df the people.* ^ chap. x. 

The arguments urged by Lord Wellesley with consider- 

able ability, and in, general with unanswerable truth, as to 
the necessity of an improved scale of education for their 
servants, and the expedience of a collegiate establishment 
in India for their use, failed to satisfy the Court of Di- 
rectors, who alarmed at what they termed the considerable 
and unknown amount of the expense by which it was to 
be attended, and entertaining an exaggerated apprehension 
of the financial embarrassments of the Indian government, 
ordered its immediate abolition. At the same time they 
could not deny the necessity of providing for instruction 
in some of the native languages ; and they furnished a 
sketch of a more economical establishment which they 
were prepared to sanction. Although,iin obedience to the 
orders of the court, the Govcrnor-Ceiieral announced it to 
be the intention of tlio goveinmcnt to abolish the college, 
he postponed, for various reasons, the actual abolition, 
until the close of 1803, expressing his hope, that in the 
mean time, tlio representations addressed by him to the 
court might prevail upon it to suffer the establishment to 
remain unaltered, until lie should be enabled to report in 
person the condition and olfects of the institution, and 
submit such details as might enable the court to exercise 
its final judgment on the whole plan. Tin's rcjiresentatioii, 
backed by the decided suj)i)ort of the Board of Control, 
was not without effect upon the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors, and the sanction of the Court was eventually 
given to the coiitinuauce of a college for the instruction 
of Bengal writers in the Oriental languages in use in that 
part of India. Arrangements of a more restricted nature 
were adopted, for tlio like instruction to bo given to the 
young civilians of Madras and Bombay, in the languages 
of tile reninsula ; and a college was a few years afterwards 
founded in England, for the better education of the junior 
civilians of all the Presidencies, in the usual objects of 
European study, as well as for a preparatory instruction 
in the languages of the East. However mutilated, there- 

’ Notes by the Govcrnor-(ienerRl on the fouiulatton of a Collef^e at Fort 
William, lOth July, 1800. Despatdie?, li. 32'" ft,.. 

ticn, &c. Ibid. 366. 
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CHAP. X. 


1802. 


fore, by tke economy or jealousy of the Court (tf Directors, 
the projected college of Lord Wellesley had the merit of 
awakening public attention to an object of vital import- 
ance to the prosperity of British India, ‘and of originating 
useful, although still imperfect measures for its attain- 
ment.* 

The announcement of Lord Wellesley’s wish to be re- 
lieved from the laboui-s of his government, proved accept-* 
able to neither th^ ministry nor to the Court of Directors, 
and both addressed him to urge his remaining in India for 
a further peripd,- at least until the montli of January, 
1804. In writing to Ijis Lordship on this occasion, the 
Court of Directors expressed their persuasion, that in 
another season the Governor-Coneral would be able to 
terminate, with honour to himself and ad^antago to the 
Company, every measure of importance connected with 
the recent ac(piisitions, perfect the retrenchments, as well 
those resulting from the peace, as others of which their 
affairs might be susceptible, and in concert with the home 
authorities lay the foundation of an eliicient system, for 
the li(piidation of the Indian debt. These exi>ectations 
were disappointed. The war with France was speedily 
renewed, and the w’ar with the Mahrattas called uj)on the 
Indian governments for renewed exertions and augmented 
expense. 


aiAvrm xi. ^ 

Two Sets of Princes connected with the En(jlish ; one^ whom 
they made nsign both the Military and the Civil Powers 
of their Government; unotheVy whom they made resign 
only the Military Powers . — Endeavour to make the 
Peshwa resign the Military Part of his Government.— 
Negotiations for that Parpose, from 1798 to 1802.— ilV- 
gotiations with Bowlut llao Sindiah for a similar Pnr- 
pose.— The Dependance of all the Mahratta States ex- 
pected as the Effect of the Resignation to the English of 

* Lord Castlereagh to the Marquess Wellesley, 28th April, 1803, Despatches, 
Ui. 379. 

2 From Lord Castlereagh, Tresidciit of the Board of Contnd, lOth August 
and 10th Sept. lhO‘2. Despatches, ill. 31, 33. From the Court of Derectors to 
the Guvcruor-Geueral, 29th Sf^t. 1802. Despatch, iii. Introduction, xxv. 
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the Military Power of any one of them.— Negotiation BOOK VI. 
with Sindiah ineffectmL — War between Sindiali^and chap. xi. 
Holkar.— The Peshwa driven froin Pooriah.—For the Sake 
of being restored^ by English Arms, the Peshwa consents 
to the Resignation of his Military Power. — A Treaty for 
that Purjjose signed at Bassein . — The Governor-General 
expects that the other JMahratta States will not dare to 
• quarrel with the English on account of the Treaty of 
Bassein. Sindiah assembles his Troop^>, and marches to 
the Vicinity of Boorhanpore. — Persevering Attempts to 
make Sindiah execute a Treaty similar to (liqt oj Bassein.— 

The Peshwa restored . — Probability of a War with the 
Mahratta Princes on account of the Treaty of Bassein . — 

Junction of the Armies j)f Sindiah and the Raja of 
Bcrar. — Sindiah and the Raja required by the English to 
quit their present menacing Position^ and replace their 
Armies at their usual Stations. — Sindiah and the Raja 
erading Compliance, the Englhh regard them as Enemies, 

— Arguments by which the Governor-General endeavoured 
to prove that the line of Policy which led to this Crisis was 
good. — In vestigation of those Arguments, 

^riTE relations, which the Britisli government endea- 
A voured to establish with the Princes of India, were 
ditlcrent in difleroiit circumstances. They with whom 
tlicir connexion was ilic most intimate, tlie Nabul) of the 
Carnatic, the Raja of Tanjore, tlie Nabob of Oiide, formed 
one class. Another was formed by those wlio stood i)i the 
circumstances of the Nizam, of the Peshwa and other 
^laliratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately been 
the object of the British government to take away not 
only the military, but likewise the civil power, in the 
countries to which their titles respectively extended ; and, 
leaving^them the name of sovereign, to make them simply 
pensioners of state. With the rest, this object had been 
completely attained : with the Nabob of Oude, it was 
iouiul e}^)edient to make something of a compromise. A 
sort of delegated administration, which, however, he bound 
himself to carry on according to the pleasure of tlio dele- 
gator, was left to him in civil affaii-s, in a portion, not 
much more than a third, of his fornfer dominions. 
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BOOK VI. To thi^ point the pretensions of the British government 
CHAP. IX. had Udvanced by degrees. At first they were neither very 
■ ■■ high, nor very definite. The English, for their own seen- 
1^0-* nty^ found it necessary to aid the Princes in defending 
themselves ; and the Princes agreed to re-imburse the 
English for the expenses which they incurred. 

The powers of government, that is, in India, the powers 
of the sovereign, may be looked upon as divided (in Iiidu\ 
they are very conspicuously divided) into two portions ; 
the one, the military power ; tlic other, the civil power ; 
the one consisting in authority over the military force ; 
the other in the administration of what is called the civil 
or non-military affairs of the state, the collection of the 
revenue, judicature, and police. 

The English arrived at the nrst remarkable stage, when 
they made the Prii^pes, with whom they were most nearly 
connected, strip themselves of their military pcAver, to 
place it in the hands of the English. At this stage affairs 
remained during a considerable number of years. The 
sovereigns, placed in these circumstances, ludil their civil 
power in a state of absolute dependence. When the civil 
power, also, was taken away from them, nothing of sove- 
reign remained, but the name. They were in the situation 
of the Raja of Sattarah, only in the hands of a pi'ojJe, to 
whom it was agreeable to treat them with more indul- 
gence. 

AVith the Princes of the .second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, to 
make each of them resign the military park of his power 
to the English. In respect to the Nizam, the business had 
been effectually accomplished by the treaty of ISOO; 
when he agreed to receive tlie subsidiary force of the 
English, and alienated a great proportion of his dominions 
to defray its expense.* The eagerness with which Lord 
AVellesley endeavoured to e.stal)lish the same relations 
with the principal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, 
was extreme. 

It had suited the English, in their transactions with ihh 
Mahratta people, to suppose, in the chieftpin called the 
Peshwa, a species of sovereign authority over the rest of 
the Mahratta potentates; an authority, which it was 
' Despatches, li. l35,S5>i, 270, 275, and Appendix, 709, 720. 
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abundantly, evident that he did not exercise, and^to which BOOK VI. 
it was equally evident that the rest of the Princes <»|)aid chap. xi. 
no respect.* In the spirit of this policy, it was the wish 
of Lord Wellesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference 
to all the rest of the Mahratta chiefs, to consign the 
defence of his government and dominions to a British 
force, and to alienate a jnirt of those dominions for the 
^laintenance of that force ; an arrangement which that 
Goverftor denominates, ‘San intimate alliance, founded 
upon principles which should render the British influence 
and military force the main support of that power.”’* 

In 17J)S, when the Nizam consented to transfer the mil- 
itary powers of government withiA his dominions to the 
English, a similar proposal of “ general defensive alliance, 
and mutual guarantee,”’* as" it is called by Lord Wellesley, 
was strongly pressed upon the Peshwa- The moment was 
ooncei ved to he fiivourable. “ The authority of Bajee Rao,” 
says tlie Governor>Gcneral, “ was then reduceil to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his councils, by 
the instability and treachery of his disposition, and by 
the [)revak!nce of internal discord ; and in that crisis, his 
government was menaced with destruction, by the over- 
bearing power of Sindiah. It was evident that the Pesh- 
wa could not expect to be relieved from the oppressive 
control of Sindiah, and to be restored to a due degree of 
authority within his own dominions, by any other means 
than by the aid of the Biitish power.”* The Governor- 

* Tlu* wliolc liistory of the M.ilirattu Milk’s slums, that the IVslnva’s su|ircm- 
ncy Mas not merely ivliat it .MiiUul the Kni^lisli to rejtresent it, hut was an 
essential ]jart of the constitution of the state. The uveixroM ii jiower of some 
of the chiefs had, it is true, rendered the I'eslnva’s authoi ity little more than 
nominal as re^^arded them; liiit even Sindiah and Ilolkarever jimfessed to eoii- 
sider the I'eslnva as their Muerei^ii, or .at least astheir soverei^^n’s representa- 
tive. The title liy ivhieh they held tlieir lands was ori-jiiially a jxrant from 
llic I’eshwa in eensiileralion of military serviei* rndonhtedly, as tar as this 
kind of eontraet ivas a leading; feature in the feudal system of Kuropi*, the 
same system may he said to lia\e heen found in India. 'Jerriloi*}’ held by the 
tenure of military service oeeiirred throiinhoi t India, and ivas the loose bond 
vhi( h held the Mahratta ehiefs to^rther uiuler a coimnim lu*ad. With excep- 
tion, toofof some of the most po\u*rful of the chiefs, the IVshwas aulhority 
ivas e.xereised over the Mahratia ja^irdars or leudatories.— W. 

“ Ciovernor-Uenerars Narrative of the late Traiisaetions in the Mahratta 
oiniiire ; F.ast India I’ajiers, Mahratta War, IJSO:!, ordered to be printed bill 
ami 'iDiul .luue, 1S04, ji. ;t()4.— M. 

liesides the Narrative, the same collection contains another communication 
from Lord Wellesley, entitled Notes relative t<i the late Transactions in the 
^hihratta Kmpirc. This iviis separately print-n. with an upiamdix of otticial 
documentK, by Dcbrett, IbOl. also Despatches, iii. 20.— W. 

^ Ihid. • 

* Uoveriior-Generara instructions to the Kclident at Pooiiah, dated 2did 
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BOOK VI. General informs us, that Bajee Rao did even apply to him 
CHAP. XI. for assistance. But when he was made to understand, that 

it would be granted only on the condition of permanently 

l«l)2. confiding his defence to a British force ; that is, of trans- 
ferring his military power to the hands of the English, 
he deliberately,” says the Governor-General, “ preferred 
a situation of degradation and danger, with nominal inde- 
pendence, to a more intimate connexion with the British 
power; which,” adds the Governbr-General, suffieiently* 
disclosing his views, “could not be formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Peshwa the constant i)r{)te(;tion 
of our arms, ^*utliout, at the same time, cstablisliing our 
ascendancy in the Mahratta empire.” ‘ The length of 
time, during which the Peshwa amused the Governor- 
General, is thus commented upon by that disappointed 
ruler. Subsequent events justify a conclusion, that the 
long and systematic*’ course of deceitful policy, pursued by 
the Peshwa on this occasion, was not less the result of a 
determined spirit of hostility, than of his characteristic 
jealousy and irresolution.”- 

The prospect of the war between the Ih'itish power and 
Tippoo Sultaun inspired not the Peshwa, we ar(i assured by 
the Governor-General, with any of the sentiments of a ge- 
nerous ally ; but turned his attention solely to the advan- 
tages which the crisis presented “to the filithless and 
sordid policy of that Prince;” who not only, “by a coui“sc 
of studied and systematic deceit, avoided all active inter- 
ference in the contest, but actually inaiiitaincd an amicable 
intercourse with the enemy.^ 

The Governor-General even makes jirofossion of having 
been duped by tlio Peshwa. “ His Excellency,” says lie, 
speaking of himself in the third person, a novelty which ‘ 
this Governor-General introduced, and of which, in the 
end, the Directors complained, “in a letter addressed 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date tlic 
2()th of March, 1790, expressed his conviction, thflt the 
disposition of the Court of Poonah continued perfectly 


of June, ]Rn2, transmitted in a letter from the Governor-rieficral to the Seeret 
Committee, dated 2Uh of Oeccniber, 1802, and received the Oth of May, 1803. 
Ibid. p. 34 — M. Despatches, iii. 3. 12.— W. 

' Despatches, iii. 12. 2 Ibid, 

3 LetUrs, nt suj-ra, p. 34. t 
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favourable to the British interests ; and that want of power BOOK VI. 
would be the sole cause of its inaction, in the 'event of a chai*. xi. 
war with Tippoo Sultaun.’' The course of the war, how- ■ ~ 

ever, lie sajs, suggested doubts ; and at the termination of 
it they were confirmed, “ by the correspondence between 
Tippoo Sultaim and his agents at Poonah, and by letters 
from Nana Furnavese, and other Mahratta chieftains, to 
Tippoo Sultaun, which tvere discovered among the records 
of Seringapatam. The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power; and justifies a con- 
clusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour the 
enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused his 
cause.” ^ 

Hero was the conduct most exactly, wliich had been 
ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and fiy which that prince 
was declared to have forfeited his throne. The Nabob of 
Arcot, and the Peshwa, were both princes, connected, by 
treaty, in alliance with the Briti.sh power, i^ioth were ac- 
cused of violating the obligations of that treaty, by cor- 
responding with Tippoo Suitaun. We have seen the treat* 
intuit bestowed upon the one ; it remains to contrast with 
it, that which was bestowed upon the other, of the two 
often ders.- 

“ Although,” says the Governor-General, “ the faithless 
conduct of the Peshwa not only deprived him of all title 
to [larticipate in tlic advantages of tlie war, but exposed 
liim to tlie just resentment ot the allies, the Governor- 
General determined to refrain from any measures of a 
vindictive nature ; and to adopt the more liberal policy 
—-of conciliating the Peshwa’s int.erests— and of providing 
for the security of the allies, and for the general tranquil- 
lity of India— by repeating his invitation to the Pe.shwa 
to accede to the proposal of general defensive alliance and 
inututl guarantee ; which his excellency had before unsuc- 
cessfully oftered to the Peshwa’s acceptance.” ® 


' ut supra, p. 34. 

2 It SI aiToly ncods to lie observed, that they were situated, in relation to 
the Uritisli power, in totally dissiiniljir circunistanvos : the niere existence of a 
treaty with each constituted no aualo<;y: tiio identity or difference deiKJudcd 
upon the conditions 'iiid objects of tlic treaties made with them.— W« 

3 Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 34. fe 
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BOOK VI. Such was the difference of treatment intended for the 
CHAP. XI. Peslwa. 'The following was the result. At the close of 

the war in 17.99,” says the Governor-General, the propo- 

1802. sitions for the conclusion of defensive and subsidiary en- 
gagements with the Peshwa were renewed ; under circum- 
stances of peculiar advantage to the latter ; who, by 
acceding to those propositions, would not only have been 
emancipated from the oppressive* control of Sindiah, and 
have been reinstated in the duo exercise of his authority— 
but would have been admitted to a participation in the 
conquered territory of ]\Iysore. 

“ But, after a vexatious and illusory discussion of the 
propositions, during a iioriod of several months, the nego- 
tiation was closed, by the Peshwa s rejection of the condi- 
tions of defensive alliance, under any admissible inoditica- 
tion of them. 

“The circumstances of that negotiation afford the 
strongest reasons to believe, that the Peshwa never 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on the 
basis of those propositions ; and that he had no other in- 
tention, from the commencement of the negotiation, than, 
to avoid the consequences of an unqualiliod refusal to 
treat; to deceive the public, and the Govornor-tiencral, 
by the ai)pearaiices of a disposition to concur in the views 
of the British government for the tranquillity of India ; 
and to deter Sindiah from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that tlie Peshwa had 
it in his power, and in his contemplation, to avail himself 
of the protection of the British arms.” * ^ 

Nor were these the only occasions on which the Peshwa 
had been importuned on the same subject. “The negotia- 
tions,” continues the same high reporter, “which followed 
the renewal of the Uovernor-Generars ])ropositions in the 
month of April, 1800, were conducted, on the part of the 

‘ Letters, utaupra, Ibid. p.34.~M. 

The'C were, no doubt, bis intentions ; tw beside his own veiy reasonalde 
aver.'ioii to arrangcnujiils W'bu li woubl Imve placed the I’esliwa under the 
coiilrd of the Knj^lisli, the sanie itolicy was always enforced upon liini by the, 
sajracity of Nana Kurnavese, who, to die period of his death in was de- 
cidedly averse to the admission of a body of foreign troojis in the nianin'i* pro- 
posed by the Marquess Wellesley, if the energies of the ftrtvernment c<iiild lie 
restoied witlinut,,abeir ai«l. >’aim Furnavese respected the Kngli^ll, aiiinired 
them sincerely, and the vigour of their government, but as jiolitkal enemies, 
no one regarded them with more jealousy and alarm. Mahr. Hist. iii. 
188.-W. I 
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Peshwa, in the same spirit of temporizing policy, and BOOK Vp 
studied evasion, which characterized his conduct in every chap. xi. 

previous discussion. His long and degrading subjection 

to the power of Sindiah ; his repeated experience of the 1^02. 
perfidy and violence of that uilprincii)led chieftain ; the 
internal distraction which prevailed in his government ; 
and the consciousness of his inability to relieve himself 
ftom the pressure of his accumulated difficulties, and to 
secure the efficient exercise of his authority ; were insuf- 
ficient to subdue the emotions of Ids jealous fears, and to 
induce him to rely, with confidence, on the ^protection of 
that state, which alone possessed the power and the will 
to extricate him from his embarrassments, and to place 
him in a situation of comparative dignity and security. 

Those negotiations were closed in the month of September, 

1800, when various unprecedented acts ^f violence and ex- 
ttu’tion, on the part of Sindiali, had aggravated the pressure 
of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilated his autliority — 
by the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of the principal articles 
of the Governor-Generars proposition. 

And he may be considered to have rejected those pro- 
liositions again, by his refusal to become a party in the 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded with the 
Nizam in October, 1800, which was tendered to his 
acceptance.” ' 

But the complaints of tho Governor-General arc not 
confined to the arts by which tho Peshwa endeavoured to 
})rcsorve the advantage of appearing to enjoy tho friend- 
ship of the British government, and at tho same time to 
avoid the transference and loss of his military power. 

“ Wliile fheso several negotiations were depending,’^ says 
the great informant, “ the Peshwa was at dilfereat times 
employed in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyder- 
abad, to effect the dissolution of the alliance between the 
, Company and tho Nizam, and to engage hifi Highness to 
unite with the Mahrattas, at any future favourable oppor- 
tunity, for the subversion of the British power.” * 

"^owarcls the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa came 
forward with a proposal “ for subsidizing a body of British 
troops.” To this, according to tho Governor-General, he 
was “ influenced, cither by views and^intehtions similar to 

* Letters, ut supra, IbiU. 35. 2 ibid. 
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BOOK VI. those which regulated his conduct during the negotiations 

CHAP. XI. of 1 799 and 1800; or, if sincere in his proposal, by the 

“ hope of obtaining tho aid of the British for the re-esta- 

blishinent and security of his authority, without hazard- 
ing the introduction of that degree of control and ascen- 
dancy, which,” says the Governor-General, “it must be 
our interest to establish in the IJIahratta state, and which 
it is his object to avoid.” ‘ • 

“The Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, “is 
aware that the' permanent establishment of a British 
force, in the yicinity of Poonah, would immediately place 
him, in some degree, ^in a state of tlepcndance upon the 
British power. And, therehu'c, he has stipulated, that the 
sul)sidiary force shall be retained witliiu the Company’s 
dominions at all times, except when he shall rc([uire its 
actual services.” 2, For the charges of the troops, the 
Peshwa })roposed to assign a territory, in a part of the 
Mahratta country over wdiich ho had only a nominal 
authority, and “the cession of which,” says the Goveinor- 
General, “ would not in any degree contribute to rciuler 
the Peshwa dependent on the support of the British 
power.” ^ localise this arrangement would be extremely 
advantageous to the Peshwa, without yielding cori’c- 
spondent advantages to the British government, it was the 
opinion of the Governor-General, that it ought to be re- 
jected. But he was of opinion, that rather than not gtd a 
British force subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa ; 
that is, placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was advisable to consent to his^roi)osition with 
regard to the station of the troops, provided he would 
make an acceptable provision in laud, or even in money, 
for their maintenance. The Governor-General reasoned 
thus : “ The measure of subsidizing a British force, even 
under the limitations wliich tho Peshwa has annexed to 
that proposal) must immediately place him, some , 
degree, in a state of dependance upon the British i)ower ; 
provided that measure be uncoinbined with any other 
arrangement, calculated to defeat its operation.. The Jc- 
pendance of a state, in any degree, upon tho power of 
another, naturally tends to i)romote a sense of security, 
deiived from the su^)port of a foreign power ; produces a 

^ Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 35, * Ibid, * Ibid. 
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relaxation o( vigilance and caution ; and the operation of BOOK VI. 
natural causes, in augmenting the dependanco of ^he chap. xt. 

Peshwa on the Britisli power, under the operation of the 

proposed engagement, would be accelerated by the effect 
which those engagements would produce, of detaching the 
state of Poonah from the other jnembers of the Mahratta 
empire.” ' 

^ When “the Governor-General,” these are his own words, 
notwithstanding his frecpient disappointment in the ac- 
compli shinent of his salutary views, determined, in June, 
iSOii, to renew his negotiations for the conclusion of an 
improved system of alliance with the court of Poonah ; 
the increased distraction in the Mahratta state, the rebel- 
lion of Jeswunt Rao Hulkar, and his success against the 
coinbinefl forces of the Peshwa and Sindiah, appeared to 
constitute a crisis of affaii’s, ffivourabhj to the success of 
the proposed negotiation at Poonah. In the course of the 
discussions which ensued, the Peshwa manifested a desire 
to contract defensive engagements with the Honourable 
Company, under circumstances of more apparent soli- 
citude, than had marked his conduct at any former occa- 
sion. The Peshwa, however, continued to withhold his 
consent to any admissible modirications of the Governor- 
Generars ])ropositions, until Jeswunt Kao Ilolkar, at the 
iiead of a formidable army, actually arrived in the vicinity 
of Poonali.” 

The crisis to which the Mahratta affairs w^ere then ap- 
proaching, was preceded and produced by the following 
circumstances. 

Mulhar Rao Ilolkar, one of the loaders in the army of 
the first Peshwa, was instrumental in pushing the con- 
quests of the Mahrattas towards the north ; and, according 
to the usual policy of the Mahratta government, received 
a portion of territory, in the province of Malwa, for tlie 
su])port of his troops. This happened aVout the year 
' 173(1 ; and laid the foundation of the sovereignty of the 
Holkar family ; for, as the power of the primary govern- 
ment declined, that of the principal viceroys, according to 
custom, became independent ; and, although the memory 
of the primitive connexion with the Peshwa was not obliter- 

* Letters, ut supra, Ibid. p. 37. 

2 Governor-UcniTiil’s MarrativerlbUl. p.305. 
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BOOK VI. ated, they not only acted as his equals, but frequently as his ^ 
CHAP. XI. matters ; and on no occasion, except when it suited their 
interest, allowed their will to be governed by his. Miilhar 
1802. Holkar died in the year 1766. lie was succeeded by 
his nephew, Tukajee Holkar. This prince reigned till the 
year 1797. He left four sons, Cashee Rao, Mulhar Rao, 
Etojee Holkar, and Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; the two former 
alone by the wife or principal female in the harem. Cashee 
Rao succeeded Tukajee, as the eldest son by his wife. A 
dispute, however, soon arose between Cashee Rao and his 
brother Mulhar Rao, who claimed an equal share in the 
inheritance ; and they both repaired to Poonah, for the 
purpose of settling tlieir disputes by the intervention of 
the Peshwa. ^ 

Dowlut Rao Sindiah exercised at that time a des))otic 
authority over the Peshwa ; and regarded the occasion as 
highly la voiirable for adding the possessions of the Holkar 
family to his own. Having made his terms with C’cishee 
Rao, who is said to liave renounced a claim of sixty, and 
paid a sum of six lacs of rupees,- he surprised and slaugli- 
tered Mulhar Rao, with all his attendants, at Poonah, in 
the month of September, 1797. The wife of Mulhar Rao, 
left in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was named 
Khundeli Rao. Sindiah possessed himself of the person of 

' Mulhar Ran, naiiied Holkar, or, more properly, llulkiir, from the \illa;:c 
of Hill, where he was horn, ^\!ls of the l)hoon;,nir or Slieiilieitl caste. Ills 
fatlier was a small farmer, anil lie himself, whilst u youth, tended the Hocks of 
the family ; he was afterwards t-niisted in his troop by an nm le who eom- 
inanded a Miiall partyofhor.se in the .service of a Mulirattii chief. ni>tin- 
gui^hln:; him.'elf as a brave and active .Mddier, he wtw. taken into the scr\icc 
of the i’e.shwa, the t^r^t Rajee Ihio, was appointed to tlie command of fi\c 
hundred hor.se, and, in the course of a sliortlime,aeiiu:rcd hi; 4 h.;r distinctions. 

The first j,UMnt of hind for his services was made in 17l:H. In 1711*2 he coni- 
iiianded the advance of the .Mahratla army whicii comjncrcd .llalwa; and, “in 
the foUoviiiiv: year, Indore, wliu li hceame the capital of his descendants, was 
ass f^med to him for the siijijiort of his trooi»s. To the territory round Inil(»ie 
he made lar^^e acee.ssioiis, so that, with exception of one district, all th.at he- 
loii'^ed to his succe.s.sors was heiiueathed by .Mulhar Ruo. The liiily son, Knn- 
dee Kao, Ihmii^^ dead, he was .siucceded by his i;rand.son, .Mallec Kao, hut this 
prince reij^ned onjiy nine months. Upon his decease, a distribution of ilie 
powers of the .state of Indore took place, which, however, appar#it)y pi’cc.i- 
rions, continued undisturhcd for thirty years. Alia (Ahalya) Khye, the motliiT 
of Mallee Kao, widow of Kinidce Kao, the ponof Mulhar Kuo, boldly assiinied 
the office of rc^^int, and elected for the commander of the army, and to fii^lil 
those duties wdiich .she could not as a female iicrforni, Tukajee Ihdkar, a chief 
of the same trlhe, but no way rcl ilcd to Mulhar Kiu». Ahalya Itliye died in 
179.'); Tukajee ill 1797. Malccdni’s Central India, i. 1. 14*2. The character of 
Alialaya liliye i.s tlnu'e delineated at length in the most liivourable colours. 

She was umioiihtedly a woin.in of sim;iilar merit.— W. 

Fifteen according to M^leolni ; ten in cash, and five in the mortgage of 
the revenue of Amber in the lAtccan. Central India, i. 197.— W. 
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the infant ; retained Cashee Rao in a state of depe^ndence ; BOOK VI. 
and proposed to govern the Holkar dominions in his chap, xi, 

name. The two brothers Etojee and Jeswunt llao, had — 

attached*thomselves to the cause of Mulhar Rao, and were 
both at Poonah at the time of his murder. Etojee fled to 
Kolapore, where he was taken, in the commission of hos- 
tilities ; sent to Poonah and deprived of his life.’ Jes- 
Ajuiit Rao, made his escape to Nagporc ; and was protected 
for some time; but the instigations of Sindiah at last 
prevailed, and the Raja jdaced him in confinement. 

He contrived to eflect his escape, and fled to Muheswar, 
on the Nerbuddah.''’ Sindiah, at that time dee[)ly engaged 
in his schemes for securing the ascendancy of Poonah, had 
not leisure to pursue the fugitives with vigour and expe- 
dition, and probably thought his resources too contempt- 
ible to excite any appreliension. This remissness enabled 
Jeswunt Rao to avail himself of the means which so 
plentifully exist in India, of collecting an army of adven- 
turers, by the ])rosi)ect <jf plunder. It was not till the 
year 1801, tliat Sindiah really became alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Jeswunt Rao.^ He then began- to collect an army 
on the Nerbuddah, and ordered tlie chiefs in his depend- 
anee to join him with the smallest possible delay. On the 
11th of October, 1801, a general engagement took place 
between the armies of the two chieftains, in the neighbour- 


1 says he had joined a body of freebuoters, and beini^ taken, Avas 

trani|)led to death by an eiciihaiil. Unint DntTjjives a ]>arti(’nlar ^iuvoiiiit of 
his exevntion and the savage elultatiou of li-gee Kao at his destruetioii. Mahr. 
Hist. lii. HJlb— W. 

- .JesAvunt llao, after escapinf? from Xa^poor, took refuge at Dliar Avitli 
Anund l.ao, of the I’liar tribe, to Avhoiii he renden d Munc ini|'ortant .si*rviee. 
Compelled hy the threats of Sindiah to witlulraAv his preteclion, the ehief of 
Muir uiive him a small suiiiily of money, A\ith whieli lie raised a furee of four- 
teen horsemen, and a hundred and twenty ragml, lialf-armed foot. With this 
small band lie eoinmeiued a course of depredations, the snei-ess of Avhieh 
added to his adherents. Being the son of a eoiuubiiie, Jeswunt llao refrained 
from elaiming the rights of legitimacy, and professed himself the servant of 
Kiiiulee llao, tlie infant son of the murdered Mulhar llao, a ])rnil(Mit regard 
for the feelings of Ida family and clan Avhieli eontrilm^d materially to Ids 
* .strength. #110 next formed an allianee with Amir Klian, a Mohanimedau 
leader, who like the Mahratta beeunie, subsequently, of great celebrity in tbe 
predatory warfare of Hindustan, was eventually joined by the tn ops of Kasl 
K®o, assembled at Indore, and by tbe end of 1788 Avas at the head of a eonsider- 
able arniA' : he eneountert'd Sindiah Avith betAveen i)0,UUt) and 70,000 men. 
Central liulTa. See also Life of Amir Khan, by H. T. rrin.se]).-W. 

^ There is some disagreement in the tktes of these events between tbe dif- 
ferent authorities. According to Malcoliif, Sl.idiah marched against llolkar in 
17t)y. (Jrant says, he moved from Poonah in November, 1800. The liattlc of 
Indore, according to the latter, Avas fought upim the day mentioned in the 
text. Mahr. Hist. ill. 201.-W. * 
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BOOK VI. hood ofJndore, the capital of the Holkar fiimily. Holkar 
CHAP. XI. waS completely vanquished, and fled with the loss of his 
artillery and baggage. ' 

1802, Ijj ^his situation of affliirs, a favourable opportunity 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, of 
extending liis favourite plan for engrossing the military 
power of the princes in India,, or (as he himself chose 
rather to name it) “the system of general defensive alli- 
ance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, who had acted for 
some time as resident at Futty Gliur, was, in the month of 
December, 1801, directed to repair to the camp of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah. And in the instructions of the Governor- 
General to that oflicer, dated the 15th of January, 1802, 
are the following words : “The events which have lately 
occurred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Jhxo Sindiah, appear to his Excellency to 
afford a more favourable opportunity than any which has 
hitherto offered, of pensnading that chieftain to become a 
party, in the proposed system of defensive alliance and 
reciprocal guarantee, under the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with his Highness the Nizam, on the 12th of 
October, 1800.” 

The next paragraph of this offlcial paper is important, 
as exhibiting the views of the Governor-General, with re- 
gard to the effect which this defensive alliance, with any one 
of the Mahratta powers, would have upon all the rest. 
According to him it would produce one of two effects. 
Either it w^ould compel them to '^ive up their militaiy 
power, in imitation of the state which Tiad suluiiittcd to 
that stipulation ; or, it would place them “in a dei)endent 
and subordinate condition,”— a condition in which “all 
their ambitious views, and aggressive designs, xvould he 
controlled.” “It may reasonably,” says the Govei*nor- 
General, “ be expected, that the success of a negotiation, 
for that purpevse, with Dowlut Kao Sindiah, will iqj,tcrially 
promote the complete accomplishment of his Excellency’s 
views, by inducing the other Mahratta powers to concur in the 
proi)osed arrangement, with a view to avoid the (iependent 
and subordinate condition to \clnch they 'miist he reduced^ 
by their exclusion from an 'alliance, of which the operation^ 

* For these yiarticulars of ^he dispute b(‘tM'<'en Sindiah and Iloikar, sec the 
same voliinie of Paiiiameiitary I’apcrii, p. 25y, 1, 5 . 
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with respect to them^ must he, to control all amhitioi^s views BOOK VI. 
and aggressive desjgns on their part, without affording to chap. xi. 

those powers the benefits of the general guarantee.” The 

doctrine of the Governor-General, therefore, was, that, in 
this manner, every one of tho Mahratta states Avould be- 
come de[)endent upon the English government ; those who 
accepted the alliance, by the alliance ; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it ; the same happy effect, 
jif two opposite cases, by the same ingenious conibination 
of means. 

In regard to tho terms of the proposed alliance, the 
document in question says, ‘‘The general conditions to 
wdiich, in conformity to the proposed arrangemiint, it is 
desirable that Sindiah should accede, are, 1st. To subsidize 
a considerable British force, to be stationed within his 
dominions : 2ndly. To cede in perpetual sovereignty to the 
Company, an extent of territory, the net produce of wdiich 
shall be adeipiate to tho charges of that force : 3rdly. To 
admit the arbitration of the British government, in all 
disputes and differences between Sindiah and his Highness 
tlie Nizam, and, eventually, betw'cen Sindiah and the other 
states of Hindustan: and 4thly. To dismiss all tho sub- 
jects of France now in his service, and to pledge himself 
never to entertain in his service persons of that de- 
scription.” 

-It was declared to be “ extremely desirahle that Sindiah 
should subsidize tho same number of British troops, as are 
subsidized by his Highness tho Nizam. If Sindiah, how- 
ever, as was suspected, would not, unless in a case of 
extreme necessity, agree to that proposal, the Governor- 
General was inclined to come dowm in his terms. Ho 
W'ouhl consent to such a number of troops as even that of 
two battalions. The obligation of submitting Sindiah’s 
relations with other states to the will of the hlnglish, it 
w\as not, in tho opinion of the Governor-General, very 
material %o exact; for this reason, that, if tfie other con- 
ditions were accepted, this w^oiild follow, as a necessary 
consequence, whether agreeable to Sindiah oi* not. “ His 
Excellency,” says tho paper of instructions, “considers 
Sindiah’s positive consent to the third condition, to be an 
object of inferior importance to the rest : as, without any 
specific stipulation, tho arbitration oS the British govern- 
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meiit will necessarily bo admitted, to an extent propor- 
tioned to the ascendancy which that government will 
obtain over Sindiah, under the proposed engagements — 
and to the power which it will possess of controlling his 
designs. ' 

Though Sindiah had not only been disposed to receive, 
but forward to invito the British Resident to his camp, 
he would ofter no specific proposition when Colonel Collins 
arrived. It was the wish of the British negotiator, who 
jifiiied the camp of Sindiah on the 2()th of February, 1802, 
to draw from that chieftain a declaration of a desire for 
British assistance ; and afterwards to present the scheme 
of the Governor- General as the condition on which that 
advantage might be obtained. Sindiah, however, would not 
admit that he had any other motive for desiring the pre- 
sence of a British Resident, than to cement the friendship 
which already siibsistoil between him and the British 
government ; and to possess a more immediate channel 
of communication: especiall}^, ‘^as he was guarantee to 
the treaty between the English government and the 
Peshwa;” in this expression, exhibiting, even at this 
early period, his jealousy with respect to the negotiation, 
which was now carrying on at Poonali, for superseding they 
existing treaty with the Peshwa, by a treaty upon the 
Governor-Goncrars favourite system, called “the system 
of defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee.” 

After allowing time for ascertaining the state of Sindiah’s 
councils, the Resident informed the Governor-General, that 
“Sindiah was anxiously desirous to preserve the relations 
of friendship at that time subsistingjietweeii him and the 
English government. At the same time,'’ said he, “ I consider 
it my indispensable duty to apprize your Excellency, that 
I am firmly i)ei-suaded he feels no inclination whalover 
to improve tliose relations.” In other words, he w'as not 
yet brought so low, as willingly to descend into that situ- 
ation in which a participation in the “system of Jlefensive * 
alliauco and mutual guarantee ” would of necessity place 
him. » 

It is important, at the same time, to observd the opi- 
nion of this select servant of the Company, with regard 
to the influence which the treaty so eagerly pursued with 
* *-apers, ut supra, p. 7—9. 
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the Peshwa. would have upon the interests of Siodiah ; an BOOK VI. 
inrtiience sufficient to make him court as a favour what chap. xi. 

he now rejected as equivalent to the renunciation of his 

independence andjDower. ^4ndeed,” says the Resident, 1802. 

“ wore the Peshwa to accept the aid of a subsidiary force 
from our government, I should, in this event, entertain 
strong liopeSjthat Sindiali, a}q)rchensive lest the authority 
^of the head of the Maliratta empire might be exerted 
against himself, would solicit as a favour to be admitted 
to the benefit of the treaty of general defensive alliance.” 

The Resident, in this instance, declared his belief, that 
the same effect would result from this treaty with regard 
to Sindiah, as the (lovernor-Gcneral had stated to him 
w«.)uld bo the eflbct of such a treaty, with any one of the 
!Mahratta powers, upon every one of the rest.* 

As the Resident was convinced, tj^at, in the present 
circumslances, it was in vain to hope for the submission 
of Sindiah to the system of the Governor-General, ho 
thought the dignity of the Rritish government would 
best be consulted, by for])earing to present the propo- 
sition.’-* 

llolkar repaired so quickly the disaster sustained near 
Indore, that early in 1802 he resolved to change the scene 
of his ojierations from Alahva to Poonah. Cashee Rao, 
who had been allowed to repair to Kandcish, had for some 
time shown a disposition to aid in carrying on a joint war 
against Sindiah, for the [)reservation of the llolkar domi- 
nions; but as the resources both of his mind and of 
his fortune were small, so he had latterly professed his 
determination to adhere to a system of neutrality in the 
dispute between Sindiah and .Jeswunt Rao. The release 
of the infant Khundeh Rao had been always demanded 

‘ On this subject, lie furtlicr says, in the same despatcli : “ It must likewise 
he considered, that, however imuii ii may be to the interest of the I'eshwa to 
en;,m.i;e in the defensive alliance, with a view to the ijpstoration of the duo 
exercise ff his authority, us head of tlie Maliratta empire ; yet tliat Sindiah is 
hv 110 means in a simiiar predicament. On the contrary, as the Maharaja 
(Sindiah), hy the real suix'-rioritv of his power, is now enabled to intiinidato 
ilajee Kao into concessions suitafde to his imrposcs, he is apparently urged, by 
principle!V)f self-interest, not only to decline liecoming a party himself in the 
tri'aly. but moreover to exert bis utmost imiuence, in order to prevent the 
I'eshwa from entering into engagements whieh, if carried to the extent 
originally proposed, would completely render him alike mdependerit of Sindiah, 
and of every other chiettain of the MahraUa state.” 

** Sec the despatch of Colonel Collins, dated Ougein, 8th of March, 1802 
Ibid. p. 13-15. 
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BOOK VI. by Jeswunt Rao, as a condition without which he would 
CHAP. xr. listen to no terms of accommodation. Representing 

Cashee Rao as incapacitated by mental imbecility for the 

»802. exercise of the powei’s of government, he proclaimed the 
infant, head of the Holkar hiinily ; demanded, as uncle, 
the custody of his j^erson, and the administration of his 
dominions; and gave out his Resign of marching to 
Poonah, for the purpose of receiving justice at the hand^ 
of the Peshwa ; that is, of putting down the authority of 
Sindiah, with respect to whom tlie Peshwa had long been 
placed in a state of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 180:^, Holkar had pre- 
pared a large, and, as compared with that of his oi)pouents, 
a well-disciplined army ; and began his march to the 
south. Sindiah, alive to the danger which threatened his 
interests at Poonah„, detached a lai*gc portion of his army 
under one of his principal generals, Suddashco Bhao. 
This force arrived in the vicinity of Poonah, at the close 
of the month of Septend)er : and afterwards effected a 
junction with the troops of the Peshwa. On the 25th of 
October the two armies engaged. After a walm cannonade 
of about three houns, the cavalry of Holkar made a 
general charge. The cavalry of Sindiah gave way, when 
that of Holkar cutting in upon the lino of infiintry, put 
them to flight and gained a decisive victory.^ 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity of 
Resident ter Poonah, in the month of December of the 
preceding year, with much reliance upon his approved 

> Tapers, ut supra, p. 258, ,34^.— On tlie 8tli of Colonel Collins, in tlie 
camp of Sindiah, estimated the pros]it*el.s of IIoDxar thus : “ Sinec the defeat of 
Jeswunt Uao at Indore, where he lost tlie whole of his artillery, this eliief has 
merely been ahln to carry on a depreda'ory war ; and«s he jtossesses no other 
means of subsistinsf his tnMips.than by plundering, it ia not unlikely that they 
may disperse during the rainy monsoon. Vet should he even liiid it prao 
tieable to retain them in hi.H service, still they are not so formidable, either 
fi’oiii discipline or numbers, as to create any serious grounds of alarm to this 
court.” (Itid.p. 14.) The (Jovernor-Ceneral, in his letter to the Secret 
Committee, 24th of J>eeeinber, ls02, sjieaking of tlie situation of the Tesliiva, 
previous to the battle of the 2lth of October, says: “The supefiority of 
Jeswunt Hao Ilolkar’s troops, In niimlaT and disei]»linc, to those of the Te.sliwa 
fttidDowlut Hao Sindiah, rendered the issue of any contest nearly certain.” 
Ibid. p. 21).— M. • 

The cavalry of Holkar gave way after an nnsncces-sful charge* upon the 
Peshwa’s lionsehold horse, hut they were stopped, and led again into action 
by Holkar himself. 'J'ho victfiry wa.s owing to hU personal elforts, .and the 
steadiness of his infantry, under KnrojH*an olTleers. The fullest account of it 
is given by Grant : that of Malcolm agree.s with it in the most essential point, 
Holkar’s own share in restoriiw the day. Malir. Hist. iii. 206, Central India, 
i.226.-W. 
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ability and, diligence for leading the Pesliwa to a con- 
formity with the earnest wishes of the English gofern- 
mcnt, on the subject of the defensive alliance. 

A few days befjpro the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Peshwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his prede- 
cessor, his consent “to subsidize a permanent force of the 
Company’s infantry, to the extent of six battalions, with 
|he corresponding artillery, as the Governor-General had 
proposed ; and to assign territory in Hindustan, producing 
twenty-five lacs of rupees annual rcvenfie : but that tho 
troops should be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when the Peshwa sfiould formally 
require their actual services.” There was still a great 
distance between the compliance of tlie Pesliwa, and tho 
(Jovernor-Gcneral’s demands. “I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 
“this evening : when I will make a final effort to convince 
his Highness of the lasting security, power, and ()ro- 
spei’ity,” (such was tho language which the Governor- 
General and his agents held even to one another upon 
their scheme for reducing to dependauce the Princes of 
Hindustan,) “which he will derive from embracing your 
Lordship’s proposals; though I ap[)rchcnd, that nothing 
short of imminent and certain (lestruction will imhice 
him to make concessions, wliich militate with his deep- 
rooted jealousy and prejudices,” (so the aversion to a final 
renunciation of all iiide[)eiident power was coolly deno- 
minated ;) “of which ho thinks,” continues tho despatch, 
“ that he had already made extraordinary sacrifices.”* 

Tho negotiation languished for six months, becauso 
the Governor-General, who, during a considerable part of 
that time, was earnestly endeavouring to accomplish a 
similar treaty with Dowlut Pao Sindiah, did not transmit 
to the Resident his instructions upon the subject of this 
proposal, till the month of June. * 

Hiiriiig this interval, the new Resident had time to 
make his observations upon the character and views of 
flic Pesjiwa, of which ho delivered a most unfavourable 
report. “Every day’s experience,” said he, “tends to 
strongtlien the impression, that from tlio first, your Lord- 
ship’s amicable and liberal views, in relation to this state, 
> l^apcrs, ut supra, p. Jo, 40. 
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BOOK VI. have not only been discorJant with the natural disposition 
CHAi\ XI, of the Peshwa ; but totally adverse to that ‘selfish and 

• wicked policy, which, in a certain degree, he seems to 

1802. slight rccurrenco to the history of his 

machinations is sufHcient to demonstrate, that, in the 
midst of personal peril, and the lowest debasement, lie 
viewed the admission of permanent support from your 
Lordship with aversion.’* 

“With regard to the Peshwa’s government,” he says,* 
“ it seems, if pos.';ible, to become loss respectable every 
day. The great families of the state, with whom he is at 
variance, previtil over him at eveiy contest.”^ 

When the instructioii.s of the (Jovernor-Goneral anived, 
he remarked, upon the sti[)ulation of tlie Peshwa respect- 
ing the station of the subsnlized battalions, that “if the 
Peshwa should over conclude subsidiary eiigagoinents on 
these terms, he would never apply for the aid of the stipii- 
lixted force, except in cases of the utmost emergency : 
and his expectation probably is, that the knowledge of 
his ability to command so powerful a body of troo])s would 
alone be sutticient to give dm; weight to his authority, and 
to preclude any attempt which might otherwise l)e made 
for the subversion of it.” 

On the next great point, “as the Peshwa” ho said, 
“ probably derives no revenue from tlie territory whii;h 
he proposes to assign for the charges of tlie subsidiary 
force ; and his authority in it is merely nominal, his [lower 
and resources would not in any degree be reduced liy the 
cession ; and the situation of the distriids would be too 
distant and distinct from tlioso territories in wliich the 
Peshwa’s authority is established and acknowleilged, to 
excite in his mind any apprehension of being ovi'raxved 
or controlled by the proximity of the Company’s terri- 
torial power and resources. In his Excellency’s judg- 
ment, therefore, tho cession of the proposed territory in 
llimlustan would not in any degree contribute to^i’(‘iidcr 
the Peshwa dependent on tho support of the Britisli 
power.” • 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retainhig pos- 
session of these territories, surrounded as they were by 
the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and subject to 

* Pai^rs, ut supra, p. 42, 4C, 
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their claim*, was stated by the Governor-General as a BOOK VL 
ground of objection. • chap. xi. 

Upon the whole, ho observes, “By this arrangement, the — 

Peshwa would deriyo the benefit of our support, without 
becoming subject to our control.” He, therefore, con- 
cludes ; “ Under all these circumstances his Excellency is 
decidedly of opinion tljat an uiKpialified concurrence in 
J;ho Peshwa’s propositions would produce more injury 
than benefit to the British, interests in India.” At the 
same time, “From the view,” he declares, “which has 
thus been taken of the disposition and conduct of the 
Peshwa towards the British power ; and from a considera- 
tion of the actual condition of his government, with re- 
ference botli to its internal weakness, and to the state of 
its external relations, it is to be inferred, that in the 
actual situation of affairs, no expectatiQn can reasonably bo 
entertained of the Peshwa's ac([uiescence in any arrange- 
ment founded on the ])asis of the Governor-General’s 
original ])ropositions.” 

AVhat was then to be done ? "Was the pursuit of the 
subsidizing arrangement to he resigned '? The desires of 
the Governor-General were too ardent for that conclusion. 

He rt^solvcd, on the other hand, to accede to the wishes 
of the I’eshwa, in regard to the station of the troops, pro- 
vided he would either assign a less exce])tionable terri- 
tory, or even engage to pay a competent annual sum from 
his treasury.^ 

Of the discussions on tliis new proposition, the detailed 
rci).)rts have not been communicated to parliament, and 
hence tlie particulars arc unknown. Though Bajee Bao 
manifested, as the Governor-General informed his honour- 
able masters, a solicitude apparently more sincere than 
formerly, to contract defensive engagements with the 
British government, he would assent to no admissible mo- 
dilicati^)ii of the protfered plan, till Jeswi^iit Rao Holkar 
was in the vicinity of Poonah. 

To whomsoever of. the two antagonists the impending 
contest,should yield the ascendancy, the Pesliwa perfectly 
foreknew that the result would be eipially fatal to his 
authority. On the lltli of October, he transmitted 

^ See, for these facts and (luotutions, novem|^--Ucnenirs Instructions to the 
llesident at Poonah, dated 3rd of June, 1302 ; pai^rs, ut suimi, p. 33— 3'J. 
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BOOK \T. through principal minister a set of proposals to tho 
CHAP. xj. British Resident. In these, it was proposed to agree, that 

— the troopa should be permanently stationed within his 

1802. dominions, and that a district should be assigned for their 
maintenance in his territories bordering on the Toora- 
budra.' We are informed by the QovernordTeneral, that 
“during the discussions which ensued on tho basis of 
these ])ropositions, tho evasive conduct of the Peshwa^ 
excited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation : and tliat on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, when the army of Jeswiint Rao Holkar had arrived 
witliin a few miles of Poonah, the Pesliwa despatched a 
deputation to that chfeftain, with distinct proi)osals for 
an accommodation, which Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar rejected.” * 
Oil the day of the action, the Pesliwa, surrounded by a 
body of troops, w|Lited for the result, and then lied ; 
leaving in the hands of his minister, for tlie Britisli Resi- 
dent, a preliminary engrtgement to subsidize six battalions, 
with their proportion of artillery, and to code a country, 
either in Guzerat or tho Carnatic, yielding twenty-live 
lacs of rupees, 

Tho wishes of the Governor-General were accomplislied, 
beyond his expectation. And lie ratihed the engagement 
on the day on which it was received.'* 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of tho 
British government. The first was tho restoration of the 
Pesliwa ; and his elevation to that lieight of power, which, 
nominally Ins, actually that of the British government, 
might suftice to control the rest of the ^lahratta states. 
Tho next was, to improve this event for imposing a 
similar treaty upon others of the more powerful Maliratta 
princes ; or, at any rate, to pi'cvent, l)y all possible m^aus, 
their alarm from giving birth to an immediate war, which 
(especially in the existing state of the finances) might 
expose the present arrangement to both unpopularity and 
trouble. ^ 

The following occurrences were moanwhilo taking place. 

» Papers, ut supra, p. r»3. 

2 Ibid. p. 30.— M. 'i'lu* iiroposals were no donbt ‘insincere, for Orniit affirms 
that tlic Peshwa entertained no doubt of llolkar’s bciuR defeated. The 
piir]‘(jrt of tlie only mission noticed by the author of the fllalinittu History, 
wivs a command to Holkar to cetirc. iii. ‘iOG.— W. 
a Ibid. p. 30, 04. ^ 
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The Peshwa, having repaired in the first instance to a BOOK VI. 
fortress, not far distant from. Poonah, afterwards poi’sued chap. xi. 

his flight to the fortress of Mhar, on the river Bancoote, 

in the Concaii, a maritime country on the western side of 
the Ghauts. Holiiar, whose object it probably was to ob- 
tain possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to make 
the same use of his authority which hod been made by 
Sindiah, attempted, buf not witli sufficient rapidity, to in- 
*tcrcept his flight. 

Disappointed in this prospect, Holkar turned his views 
to Amrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwa’s father, the 
late Ragoba ; atid detaching a body of troeps to the place 
of his residence, brouglit him to* Poonah. The Peshwa’s 
fliglit from his capital was treated as an abdication, or 
akin to an abdication, of the governmeut ; and affairs 
were administered in the name of Amrut Rao.‘ 

To the J3ritish Resident, wlio remamed at Poonah, when 
it fell into the hands of Holkar, that chieftain, as well as 
Amrut Rao, diligently represented their views as friendly 
toward the British state, or even submissive ; and they 
employed tlu3ir earnest endeavours to prevail upon him to 
remain at Poonah. As this, however, might appear to 
alford the sanction of his government to the new au- 
thority, he thought it his duty to withdraw, and having, 
not without difficulty, obtained that permission, departed 
on the 28th of November. 

“At the conferences,” says the Governor-General, 

“ holdeii, by the Resident, with Amrut Rao and Jeswunt 
Rao 1 lolkar, on the eve of the Resident’s departure from 
Poonah, both those chieftains expressed the solicitude for 
the preservation of the friendship of the British govern- 
ment ; and directly and earnestly appealed to the Resident 
for his advice in the i)resent situation of aftairs. Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar expressly intimated a wish for the mediation 
of the Resident, for the express purpose of eftecting an 
accontrnodation with the Peshwa.” * 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in safety, 

• in any place accessible to Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; and 

• 

' Not as Peshwa but as Recent for his son Viuayak llao, who w'as placed 
by Ilolkur on the iimsnud. The (jlov"nuiient was, however, conducted by 
Amrut Uao. Mabr. lUst. hi. 223. -W. 

2 Papers, ut supra, iii. p. 32, 223. 
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BOOK Yl requested that a British ship might be sent to Baiicoote, to 
CHAP. XI, conv«y him, when he should account it necessary, to Bom- 
* ' bay. This, determination the Resident at Poonah tliought 

1802. would not be advisable to encourage. But, “ under tlie 
determination,” says the Governor-General, “ which I had 
adopted, of employing every effort for the restoration of 
the Peshwa’s authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa’s afi’airs, it appeared to me, to be extremely de-^ 
sirable, that the Peshwa shouhl immediately place himself 
under the protectieii of the British power, by retiring to 
Bombay.” ^ 

The Resident from Poonah arrived at Bombay on the 
3rd of December. The'Peshwa, notwithstanding the per- 
mission to place himself under the protection of tlio 
British government at Bombay, had yet remained in the 
Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re[)airing to 
his own city of Bassein, where he would enjoy the ])rotec- 
tion of a British force. His minister arriveil at Bombay 
on the 8th of December. At a conference, the next day, 
with Colonel Close, he expressed the earnest desire of his 
master to conclude the pro[)osed engagements witli the 
British government ; to the end that, all its demands 
being complied with, and all obstacles removed, he might 
as speedily as possilde be restored to his authority by the 
British troops. On the Kith, the Peshwa arrived at Bas- 
sein ; and was presented with a draught of the })rt)pos(i(l 
treaty. The 18th was appointed for the day on which the 
arrangement should bo completed. After a long discus- 
sion, the whole of the draught was accepted, with some 
alterations in one or two of the articles. And the treaty, 
called, from the place of transaction, the treaty of Bas- 
sein, was signed on the 31st. 

The groat and leading articles were those to wliich the 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 31,32. “ Tcoiisidm'd,” lie further says, "that this nica- 
Mirc w<»ul(l prei’liide all hazard of iireeipitatinu liostilities with .lowiiiit Pno 
llolkar, by anyiulvadt'eof the British troops, for the lu’oteetum of the feshuu’s 
peiMui ; and would enable the l'>riti>h jfoveruiiient to oi»en a negotiation witli 
Jeswunt Kao Holkar for thy restoration of the Peshwa on tiic lunsinid of 
Poonah, under every eireuiiistance of advantiiiic. This event would alsoi 
enable ns to combine with onr other measures, under u:r(‘at advaytace, the 
proposed nej^otiation with Sindiah, for the conelusion of defensive arraiiire- 
ments. It was obvious, also, that the Pesliwa’s arrival at Bomlaiy would 
aftbnl the most favourable ojiportiinily for the ailjustment of the terms of the 
defensive .dliauee with the Peshwa, on the basis of my ori^tlnal jiropositions, 
with the addition of such Stipulations as might appear to be expedleiit, with 
rclcrencc to the actual crisis of^ffairs.” 
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Peshwa engapd himself, by a paper left behind hipi, when BOOK VI. 
he fled from Poonah ; the permanent establisliment witliin chap, xi, 

his dominions of the force hired from the Company ; and 

the assignment of a portion of territory, convenient for 
the English, as the 'equivalent in exchange. Of the re- 
maining articles, the most important was that by which 
the Peshwa bound himself never to make war upon any 
state, but to submit all Ins difFercnccs with otlier powers 
to the English ; and, in short, not to hold any intercoui’se 
with other states, except in conceit \vith the English 
government. 

A local affair of considerable importance* was commo- 
diously regulated through this trdaty. The pecuniary 
claims of the Peshwa upon Surat, and the territoiy lately 
ceded by the Oaekwar in (.luzerat, were commuted for a 
territory yielding a revenue of the same^annual amount. 

In one respect, this Mahratta ally was left in a sit nation 
dilforent from tlie situation of those other allies, the Na- 
bobs of Glide and the Carnatic. In their case the English 
rulers insisted upon a power of ordering, agreeably to 
their wisilom, the internal administration of the country ; 
or, rather, of taking it wholly into their hands ; alleging, 
as cause, the bad govcriimeiit of those rulers, which it was 
neither consistent with the interest, iior the humanity, 
nor the honour of the English government, to render itself 
the means of preserving in existence. AVith regard to tlie 
one of these powers, the design was partially, witli regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed. AVitli the 
Piishwa, for the }>resent, the same demand for good go- 
vornmeiit produced not the same eftects. In the 17tli 
article of the treaty, “The Honourable Company’s Co- 
verniuent,” it is said, “hereby declare, that they have no 
maimer of concern with any of his Highness’s children 
relations, subjects, or sei’vants ; with respect to whom his 
Highness is absolute.” Nay more, “the subsidiary force 
*is to be %.t all times ready for such services as the duo 
correction of his Highness’s subjects and dependants, ami 
the overawing and chastising of rebels, or exciters of dis- 
tiubance.’^ In other words, to what degree soever of 
misery the vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce 
his subjects, the English have “ no manner of concern ” with 
that: but, if these unhappy subject# make any eflbrtto 
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BOOK VI. relieve themselves, the English troops shall be employed 
ciiAi*. XI. in exterminating them. When combinations of nilers 

take playe, and the control of subjects is sufficiently re- 

1802. moved, the treatment which is carved out for subjects is 
pretty much the same, whether the soil be Asiatic or Eu- 
ropean ; the subjects, Mahrattas or French.* 

The turn which the councils of Sindiah might take, or 
might receive, in consequence of the present transactions 
with the Poshwa, was the object which next solicited, and 
that in a high degree, the attention of the British govern- 
ment. By a letter dated the 1 6th of November, 180-2, the 
Besident at Poonah is apprized, “that it is the Governor- 
General’s intention tO avail himself immediately of the 
state of affairs at Poonali, and of the defeat of Sindiah’s 
troops by Holkar, to renew overtures to Siiidiali, for the 
purpose of inducing that chieftain to enter into the terms 
of the general defensive alliance.” And along with the 
notification of the engageincnis concluded with the 
Peshwa, Sindiah received an invitation to co-operate with 
the British government in the restoration of that chief to 
his throne, and also proposals for a treaty to be concluded 
with himself, on terms similar to those which had been 
accepted by the Peshwa.^ 

In another letter, on the 22nd of the same month, the 
Governor-General still further unfolded his |)olicy. “ In 
fulfilling the obligation now imposed on us, of reinstating 
the Peshwa in his government and restoring his authority, 
his Excellency is anxious ; first, to avoid all contest with 
♦Sindiah or Holkar ; and secondly, tojefrain from checking 
the progress of the jn-esent warfare between these chief- 
tains.” As the immediate march of* the British troo[)3 
for the restoration of the l^eshwa would be likely tol^egin 
a war between Holkar and the Company, and to ter- 
minate that between him and Sindiah; as the inter- 
mediate peripd, at the same time, “presented the most 
favourable crisis for the accomplishment of lf(s Excid- 
lency’s views of defensive alliance with Sindiah ; ” and, as 
“ a delay in the advance of the troops might afford the 

^ Tliis Is an unfair view of the stipulation, wlikli was not designed for tlie 
people, but their chiefs, whose turbulence and power, as in the case of 
Sindiah and Holkar, demanded that tliul’ehUwa should ho protected against 
thein.—W. 

2 Tapers, ut supra, p.64,%7. 
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further advantage of improving the terms of the (Jefensive BOOK VI. 
alliance with the Peshwa, by obtaining his consent to chap. xi. 

those conditions which he theretofore rejected,” .the Rosi- 

dent was informed that there was no occasion to be in a 
hurry, in commencing operations for the reinstatement of 
the Peshwa. ' 

Though the Governor-General expressed his conviction, 
that “ nothing but necessity would induce Sindiah to co- 
c^rate in the success of the present arrangement ; ” he 
yet entertained the hope, that he wcxild perceive his 
inability to prevent that success ; and, as the engagement 
with the Peshwa would place him under the*power of the 
English, whether ho consented to tlfc plan of hired troops, 
or did not consent to it, that he would account de- 
pendance, with the benefit of their alliance, less objec- 
tionable than dependauce, without it.^ ^The homo autho- 
rities, accordingly, who are always presented with the fair 
face of things, were told by his Excellency, under date the 
24tli of December, 1802, “I entertain a confident expecta- 
tion of the complete accomplishment of all our views, and 
of the restoration of trampiillity within the Mahratta 
dominions, by the means of amicable negotiation. It 
appears probable that Sindiah will cordially co-operate 
with the British government, in the restoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority ; and will consent, in the actual state 
of his own afiairs, to become a party in the proposed sys- 
tem of defensive arrangciueiits.” ^ 

Yet the Resident at l\)onah is told, in a letter dated the 
30th of the same mouth : “ Notwithstanding the Peshwa’s 
recent recognition of his engagements with you, his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General is induced to a))prehend, from 
the general tenor of the information contained in your 
despatches, and from the character and disposition of the 
iWliWii, that his Highness is more disposed to rely on the 
exertions of Sindiah, than on those of the British govern- 
* inont, f5r his restoration to the musnud of Poonali.” 

Under such views, “his Highness,” ho added, “may possi- 
bly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on the 
basis of file preliminary engagement. This result will be 
rendered still more probable by an accommodation betw’een 
Sindiah and Holkar. The intelligence contained in a despatch 
‘ Tapers, ut supra, p. 64, 65. ^ Ml. p?67. * Ibid. p. 33. 
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BOOK VI from Resident with Dowlut Rao Sindiah, imdor date the 
CHAP. XI. 19th instant, strongly indicates tlie probability of that 
— — event. And it is apparent, that tlie princii)al inducement, 
1802. |)Qth of Sindiah and Holkar, to enter jnto'siich accommo- 
dation, is the apprehension which they entertain of the in- 
terference of tlie British jiower, for the restoration and 
establishment of the Peshwa’s i^uthority. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that an acconimodation between tlies^ 
chieftains will bo accompanied by proposals to the Peshwa, 
under the mediation and guarantee of Sindiah, of a nature 
which his Hi<^liiiess may be disposed to accept, rather than 
be indebted for the restoration of his authority to the in- 
terposition of the Brilfsh government.” * It was the 10th 
of February, 1803, before the (lovcrnor-General disclosed 
to tlie home authorities his opinion that, “tlie kiiow- 
Icdgi^,” as he expri^sses it, “of our arrangement wil.li the 
Peshwa, may induce Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and llolkar, to 
compromise their differences ; and to offer to the Peshwa 
projiGsals for restoring his Highness to the miismid of 
Poonah, which his Highness may be disjiosed to ac- 
cept, notwitlistanding the actual conclusion of engage- 
ments for that purpose with the P>ritish government.”- 
With regard to the policy wliich the state of things 
created by this conduct would suggest, he says; “In such 
an event, it is not my intention to attempt to compel the 
Peshwa to adhere to the faith of his engagements, at the 
hazard of involving the Company in a war with the com- 
bined Mahratta states.”^ 

This is an admission, that the pi»bable evil of a war 
with the combined Mahratta states was more than a 
counterbalance for the probable good to bo derived from 
placing them all in dependence ; the effect, which the 
treaty with the Peshwa, lie said, would produce, whether 
they entered, or refused to enter, into the scheme for hir- 
ing the British troops. ^ 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the preponderant evil of 
a war with the combined Mahratta states, the Guveriior- 
Gciieral declares, that, if the Peshwa adhered to hjs engage- 
ments, and had the concurrence of his principal subjects, 
he should not allow the chance of any other opiiosition to 
deter him. Yet from that preponderant evil, the power of 
' Papers, ut supra, p. 76. Jbid. p. 68, ^ Ibid. 
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the Peshwa, would still be the only defalcation ; and how BOOK VI. 
little the account which could be justly made of •the chap. xi. 
power of the Peshwa, the Governor-General was aniply in- — — 
formed. ‘ ^ 1802. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis AVcllesley, of the 
question of restoring the Mahratta sovereign, philosophy 
will not withhold unqualified praise. “The stipulations 
of treaty” (says he, in his instructions, dated 2iul of Fe- 
bruary, to 1803, the Governor of FortSt, George), “on which 
I founded my intention to facilitate the festoration of the 
Peshwa’s authority, originated in a supposition tliat the 
majority of the Mahratta jaghiredars and the body of the 
Peshwa’s subjects, entertain a desfre of co operating iu 
that measure. Justice and wisdom would forbid any 
attcm[)t to impose upon the Mahrattas a ruler, whose 
restoration to authority wus adverse ty every class of his 
subjects. The recent engagLMiients with the Peshwa in- 
volve no obligation of such an extent. AVhatover might 
be the success of our arms, the ultimate o])jects of these 
engagements could not be attained, by a course of })olicy 
so violent and oxtromc. If, therefore, it should appear, 
that a decided opposition to the restoration of the Peshwa 
is to be ex[)ected, from the majority of the Mahratta 
jaghiredars, and from the body of the Peshwa’s subjects, I 
shall instantly reliiKpiisli every attempt to restore the 
Peshwa to the musnud of Poonah.”- 


1 It iniKlc ii very material (liflViTUOC, lunvcvor, wlj(.'tlici’ the Po.sliwa desired 
to (U'liiirt tVoiii the conditions of the ti'f.ity, ••imyIumIut ho dcNired to olisurve 
them. The (iMvernor-Uenend would not coined liini to udhon* to tin; taitli of 
his (.-nKaKcnient, hut if lie did so volnnt.irily, it was.ofvour'e, imunihent iii)oii 
the Kii-li.'.li raitlifnlly to fultil tlie l.^olni'e^■»f snpi.ort which they had nnnh* to 
him. It was not a iiuedion ot the decree in wiiich the I’eshwa’s co-operation 
nii^ilit or loij^lit not iliininish the chances of unsuecessful \sar, hut whether the 
hritisli cliaractcr for faithful observance ot their polUieul cnu’ajieinenis sliould 
be forfeited or yrcsefveil. No risk ot war euuld lie put iu hulauce with uatioual 
reputation. It is true, that the Peshwa hud searcely signed the treaty of 
llim'iii, when, with tlmt duplicity w'liich charactcri/cd his uhole rci^n, and 
e\ciitually hurled him from his throne, he beuuu iutriuuitlg with siiidiah and 
> the Hiija oMierur, to instigate them to hostilities apuust the Kip^li.di, witli the 
professed, hnt. possibly, insincere hoi>e, that they Avould relca'^e. him from the 
dependence to which he hud precipitately .subji’cted him.sclf. This negotiation 
w^s kept secret Iroin his new allies; uiul any show of reluctance on their part 
to recoiidiict him to Poonah, wou'd, no doiihl, have liecn met hy the most 
vehement remonstrance, and earnest protestations of tidelity and attacliment. 
They had no present roason, therefore, to suppose that they were forciuK^ upon 
the, Peshwa an unacoeptahle alliance, and as huiK as he nuniitVsted the will to 
keep his engU}fements, they were bound in lionour and in imlicy to hazard 
war, if war was the consenneiice of the treaty which tliey hud formctl.— W. 

‘-f Papers, ut supra, p. W. 
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BOOK VI. Tliis i7irtuous example, till such a time as.the majority 
CHAP. XI. of ftie people in every civilized country have become sulii- 

ciently ailightened to see the depravity of the case in its 

1802. essence, will help to stamp witji infamy the most 

flagitious perha];)S of all the crimes which can be com- 
mitted against human nature, the imposing upon a nation, 
by force of foreign armies, and f^r the pleasure or interest 
of foreign rulers, a government, composed of men, and in- 
volving principles, which the people for whom it is destined 
have either rejected from experience of their badness, or 
repel from tjheir experience or expectation of better. 
Even where the dis])arity of civilization and knowledge 
were very great ; and where it was beyond dispute, that a 
civilized country was about to bestow upon a barbarous 
one the greatest of all possible benefits, a good and benefl- 
cent government >• even here, it would reipiire the strong- 
est circumstances to justify the employment of violence or 
force. But, where nations, upon a level only witli another 
ill point of civilization, or perhaps below it, proceed with 
bayonets to force uiion it a guvenmient confessedly bad, 
and prodigiously below the knowledge and civilization of 
the age, under the pretence of fears that such a nation 
will choose a worse government for itself, these nations, or 
their rulers, if the [leople have no voice in the nnittei’, arc 
guided by views of benefit to themselves, and despise the 
shame of trampling upon the first principles of humanity 
and ju.stice. 

In paying the homage wliich he counted due to tlio 
will of a nation of Mahrattas, tlie ^l^npiis Wellesley was 
not making a sacrifice of interests which he held in low 
esteem. In his address to the home authorities, dated the 
24th of December, 1802, he declared his conviction," that 
“ those defensive engagements which he was desirous of 
“ concluding with the Mahratta states, were essential to 
the complete <jonsoli(lation of the British emj)ire^in India, , 
and to the future tranquillity of liindustau.” * Yet the 
complete consolidation of the British empire in India, and 
the future tranquillity of Hindustan, which copld never 
exist till a sufticient bridle was put in the mouth of the 
Mahratta power, he thought it his duty to sacrifice, or to 
leave to the care of unforeseen events, rather than violate 

* Fapen, ut Bupro, p. 33, 
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the freedom .of will, in this important concern, -of the BOOK VI. 
people of one of the Mahnitta states. * chap. xi. 

When the Governor-General resolved on rest<Jring the — — 
Peshwa, upon the supposition that he and his subjects 1^03. 
were consenting to the plan, a very low estimate of the 
opposition to be expected from other quaiiers was pre- 
sented by the Governor-General to his superiors, in his 
Ityiguage of the 10th of February, 1803. “No reason,’* 
said ho, “exists, to justify an apprehension, that in the 
event supposed, Sindiah would proceed to such an extremity, 
as to make opposition, either singly, or unitec^with Holkar. 

Nor is any such desperate course of proceeding to be ap- 
prehended from the Raja of Rerar. \Jncombined with the 
power of Sindiah, Holkar will not probably venture to resist 
the Peshwa. Holkar also has anxiously solicited tlie ar- 
bitration of the British government with respect to liis 
claims, lie has transmitted distinct propositions with 
that view to Lieutenant-Colonel Close.” ^ 

The substance of the pro])ositions was that the Peshwa 
shoidd give to him a croro of rupees for the payment of 
his troops ; that he should also give to him a fortress, as 
he had given Ahmednuggur to Sindiah ; that he should 
effect the release of Kundee Rao, and grant him investi- 
ture, as the heir and representative of the Holkar fiimily. 

Both the Governor-General and the Peshwa held these de- 
mands inadmissible. So far from yielding money to 
Holkar, the Peshwa thought he ought much rather to get 
money from him, on account of the depredations com- 
mitted on his dominions. The gift of a fortress to one 
person was no reason, he said, why he should be called 
upon to give one to aiiotliei ; and as to the proposition for 
disinheriting Cashec Uao, it was forbidden by justice, and 
by the investiture which had been bestowed upon him 
(luring the life of his father ; at the same time there w\as 
,an expedient for reconciling the iiiterestf of both, as 
Cashee Kao had no children, and might secure the succes- 
sion of Kundee Rao by adoption. The Govi^rnor-General 
held, thati the rights of Cashee Rao, founded on descent, 
should on no account be allowed to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to grant a 
considerable sum of money, to obWn the departure of 

1 PaiHjrs, lit supra, p. 69, 
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, Holkar ; and was even ready to guarantee a Ipan raised for 
that purpose ; and, if the grant of a fort and jaghire would 
siiflicc to avert a rupture, it would not, he conceived,- be 
good policy to withhold it.^ 

“On the receipt of these instructions,” says the Governor- 
General, “Colonel Close endeavoured to persuade his 
Highness the Peshwa to offer to llolkar such concessions 
as might induce Holkar to compromise the subsisting dif- 
ferences, and to admit his Highness’s peaceable return to 
his capital. His Highness, however, manifested an in- 
su[)erable aversion to oiler any concession to llolkar, whom 
he considei'ed to be a rebel against the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire.” It then 
remained for Colonel Close to communicate by letter to 
Holkar, the seiitiments of tlie GoYcrnor-Gcncral on the 
subject of his demands ; the assurance, that the British 
government would use its inlliuajce to adjust his claims 
upon Sindiali ; an oiler to guarantee any adjustment wliicli 
he might accomplish with the Peshwa; and lastly, the 
expression of a hoi)e that ho would not oppose the execu- 
tion of tlie recent engagements between tlio British and 
Poonali states.'*^ 

The expectations of the Covcrnor-General that he might 
be able, through the operation of tlie new treaty with the 
Peshwa, to intimidate Sindiah into an acce])tancc of the 
chains which ho had forged for him, he did not easily 
relin(|ui.vh. Tliat cliieftain, after such operations as he 
had in his powder for the increase and equipment of his 
army, in’oceeded towards the south^ crossed the Nerbud- 
dali on the 4th of February ; and on the 23 rd arrived in 
the vicinity of Boorhanporo. Colonel Collins, who liad 
left the camp of Sindiah early in the preceding May, but 
had received in the month of December commands to 
return for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar torin^^with that of Basseiii, arrived at his camp on 
the 27th of February. “The advices,” says the Governor- 
General in his address to the home authorities of the lOtli 
of April, 1802, ‘‘which I received from that officer, alid 
from other quarters, induced me to entertain suspicioiiH 
that Do whit Rao Sindiah meditated an accommodationwith 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar ; and confederacy with that cliieftaiU) 

» Tapers, ut supra, p.Su, 415, 82, 83, 2 Ibid, p.86, 87. 
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and with th^ Eaja of Berar, for the purpose of frustrating BOOK VI. 
the success of the arrangements concluded between the chap. xi. 

British government and the Peshwa: without, however 

intending to proceed to the desperate extremity of pro- 1803. 
Yoking a contest with the British arras. 

“This suspicion,” he adds, “was corroborated, by the 
artifices practised at the camp of Sindiah, upon the ar- 
^’ival of Colonel Collins, with a view of eluding the com- 
munication of the propositions with which Colonel Collins 
was charged, under my authority. And the appearance 
of Sindia’s intentions became still more unsatisfactory, 
from the evasive, and indirect, or vexatious? replies, which 
Colonel Collins received to my propositions, after he had, 
at length, obtained access to Dowlut Rao Sindia.” 

At an interview, which the Resident at last obtained 
with Sindia, on the 24th of March, that chief informed 
him that a messenger was on his way to his camp from 
the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to him the 
nature and extent of tlie engagements recently concluded 
between the Peshwa and the British government, and 
that till the communications of this agent were received, 
he could not give a decided answer to the proposition 
about concluding with the English a treaty similar to that 
of Bassein. He gave, at the stuno time, the strongest 
asiiurance, that ho had no intention to obstruct the execu- 
tion of the agreement between the Peshwa and the British 
government ; on the other hand, that ho desired to im- 
prove the friendshii) at present happily existing between 
that government and the Peshwa, as well as himself. 

In this declaration, the Governor-General professed his 
belief that Sindia was perfectly sincere. “ Nor is that 
sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desire to delay 
his assent to the treaty of Ikissein, and to the propositions 
immediately affecting his separate interests, until- he shall 
have received a direct communication from the Peshwa ; 
or incBmpatiblo with the project for a ‘confederacy be- 
tween Sindia, Holkar, and the Raja of Berar, for purposes 
^f a defensive nature — which I consider to be the extreme 
object of Sindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, with- 
out any views whatever of hostility towards the British 
power.” 

Berar was the next, in power apd consequence, among 

VOL. VI. u 
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BOOK VI. the Mal^ratta states. "The intelligence which I have 
CHAP. XI. received from the court of the Raja of Berar,” says the 

GovernortGeneral, "indicates that chieftain’s dissatisfac- 

1803. at the conclusion of defensive engagements between 

the British government and his Highness the Peshwa.— 
Whatever may be the aversion of the Raja of Berar to 
the interposition of the British gpvernment, in the aftairs 
of the Mahratta empire, any attempt, on the part of that 
chieftain, to obstruct the execution of the treaty of 
Btissein, would be inconsistent with the systematic 'cau- 
tion of his character ; and imprudent, in the actual state 
of his military power, and in tlie exposed situation of liis 
territories.” * 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, 1803, 
the home authorities were assured by their Tndian sub- 
stitute, that no pro^])cct of a war, the ollspring and con- 
sequence of the treaty of Bassein, presented itself in any 
quarter.- The same language was employed even so late 
as the 20th of June. "Every circumstance,” he assured 
them, "connected with the restoration of the Peshwa, 
justifies a confident expectation of the complete and 
pacific accomplishment of the beneficial objects of the 
late alliance.— Although the information,” he added, "con- 
taiiKMl in Lieutenant-Colonel Close’s address to your 
Honourable Committee, and the tenor of latest advices 
from the Courts of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and the Raja of 
Berar, tend to countenance the rumours of a projected 
confederacy between the.se chieftains and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, the existence of any such jjonfedcracy is still a 
subject of considerable doubt.— If any such combination 
has been fonned, its object is probably restricted to pur- 
poses of a defensive nature, without involving any views 
of hostility towards the British power.— The local situa- 
tion, and comparative power and resources, of Sindia and 

Ragojee Bhorisla, preclude the apprehension of any attempt 
♦ <1 

• For the despatch from wliich these (|uotations and facts arc extracted, see 
papers, ut supra, p. 85—91. „ 

2 It cannot be justly affirmed that they were assured there wius np prosiwct 
of a war. The especial puriMirt of the despatch of the 19th of April, was to 
report upon the suspicious eoiidnct of the Mahratta chiefs : that it not 
end in war was ari^nied uixm obvious considerations of what their interests 
were ; but it is no wliere positively aftlnned that there would not be war, 
and its possibility is implied by the whole tenor of the letter. Despatches, 
lu. 72.- W. C 
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of these chiefs to subvert the Peshwa’s goverivnent, or BOOK VI. 
the treaty of Bassein, at the desperate hazard of a»war chap. xi. 

with the British power. The situation of Holli^r’s power 

is entirely precarijus and accidental. The instability of 
the resources of that adventurer reduces the oontinuanoe 
of his power to the utmost degree of uncertainty ; and 
absolutely deprives him of the means of opposing any 
systematic or formidablie resistance to the operation of 
an alliance with the Poonah state. — My instructions to 
Colonel Collins, of the 5th of May, and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, of the 7th May, together witli my letter of 
tlio loth May to the Raja of Berar, have pfobably already 
produced an arrangeinciit of a i)adific nature with all the 
cliicfs of the Mahratta empire, whoso formal accession 
to the treaty of Bassein has not yet been signified 
to me.” * ^ 

The Peshwa received not the treaty, ratified by the 
Covernor-Geiieral in Council, earlier tlian the 18th of 
]\rarch, 1805. The Governor-General informs the Court of 
Directors, that “he received it with demonstrations of 
the highest satisfaction.” ^ 

As early, however, as the month of November preceding, 
the Governor of Fort St. George, under intimations from 
both the Govcrnor-Goneral and the Resident at Poonah, 
was induced to assemble a considerable army at Hurrjhur, 
on the Mysore frontier ; wliicli, under tlie character of 
an army of observation, might bo ready to be em])loyed 
as events should determine. The Governor of Bombay 


* Papers, lit supra, p. US, PO.—M. Despatches, iii. It is very evl- 
ilout, from the tenor of the letter of tlie 2(ith of June, tliat the Ut»venior- 
(Jeiieral was now too simuuine in his unticipations of continued tranquil 
relations with Sindiiih ami the Kaja of Iterar. Jfe jravc thein credit for a 
more uccurutc e^tilllate of their own force, and that of the Kurdish, tliiin they 
were capable offonninjf; and he wa.s not aware of the encourajicment to in- 
terfere whieli they received from the Peslnva. At the same time it is equally 
evident that he considered the result as uncertain, and the home authorities 
niust have seen clearly the probability of hostilities. It cunnot be affirmed, as 
it is the (*ijee.t of the text to insinuate, that they were imj^tsed upon by partial 
misre.pl esentation. The possible oceurrenee of the events which took plaee, 
however improbable it mav have been thoii^ltt, is decidedly expressed in th s 
J)araKi*aph of the letter of the 2(Hh of June: “The judicious arraiijjements 
ivhich iMajor- General Wellesley has effected tor the disposition of the troops 
under his* command, is calculated to meet every emergency of affairs, even 
under the improbable supposition that Siudiah, the Uaja of lierar, and Jeswiint 
Kao llolkar, have really entertained clesigns of a hostile nature against the 
British Government or the allies."— W. 

2 Govemor-Generars Narrative of the late Transactions in the Mahratta 
Empire. Ibid. p. 309. • 
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BOOK VI. received, in like manner, instructions to holdjn readiness 
CHAP. XI. for immediate service the disposable force of that Presi- 
I dencj. 4iid a considerable detachment of the subsidiary 
• force at Hyderabad was, through the Resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation.' 

At the end of Febmary, the whole of the subsidiary or 
hired force in the service of the Nizam, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Stevenson, together with 6000 infantry, 
and 9000 of that Prince’s native cavalry, marched from 
the capital towards the western frontier of the Hyderabad 
dominions, and reached Paraindah, distant 116 miles from 
Poonah, on thb 25th of March. 

From the army assembled at Hurryhur, under the im- 
mediate command of General Stuart, the General-in-Chief 
of the forces under the Presidency of Madras, a detach- 
ment, consisting of one regiment of European, and three 
of native cavalry, two regiments of European, and six 
battalions of native infantry, with a due proportion of 
artillery, amounting, in the whole, to 1709 cavalry and 
7800 infantry, exclusive of 2500 horse ))clonging to the 
Raja of Mysore, began to advance towards Poonah, on tlie 
8th of ^larch. For the command of this detachment ; a 
service, requiring, as ho affirmed, considerable skill, both 
military and diplomatic ; the Governor of Fort St. George 
recommended the brother of the Governor-General, Major- 
General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, as a man who, 
not only possessed, in a high degree, the other requisiti^ 
gifts, but who, by his command at Soringapatam, had 
been accustomed to ti-ansactions w^h the jaghiredars of 
the Poonah state, and successful in gaining their con- 
fidence and respect. A man so related, and so recom- 
mended, was not likely to sec the merits of any competitor 
set in preference to his own.* 

On the 12th of April, the force under General Wellesley 
crossed the Toombudra. On the 16th, the distance was 
not great between him and Colonel Stevenson, who^iiiTived 

' Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 307.— M. 

These aiTarujemeiits were subservient to the restoration of tho rcsliwa 
case of opposition, apprehended cliiefly from Ilolkar.— W', • 

^ The sp rit of this remark cannot be mistakca; but it is not tlie less tnio 
that General W'ellesley was eminently fitted for the duty by his popularity 
with the Mahratta .Jajfirdars of the South, and his knowledge of the country 
and the people, See hi.-* Memorandum upon Operations in the Mahratta ter- 
ritory. Despatches, i. Ill ; a|fo, Correspondence, 91, 92, 94, etc.— W. 
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at Aklooss. , Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who had sojne time BOOK VI. 
quitted Poonah, arrived at Chaudore, 300 miles firorn chap. xi. 

Poonah, on the same day on which Colonel gtevenson 

arrived at Aklooss and nothing remained to oppose the 1^03. 
British army. It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the 
whole of the troops to Poonah, where the country was 
too recently and severely ravaged, to yield any supplies, 
folonel Stevenson was directed to place the troops of the 
Nizam at Gardoon, within the Nizamis frontier, and to 
take post with the subsidiary troops, augmented by the 
King’s Scotch Brigade, further up the Beema, near its 
junction with the Mota Mola. • 

Ainrut Rao was left at Poonah^ with a guard of about 
loOO men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar marched. It 
was, nevertheless, reported, that this defenceless individual, 
who from first to last is represented, b^ the English them- 
selves, as utterly averse to the part which he was con- 
strained by Holkar to act, had it in contemplation to burn 
the city of Poonah ; that is, to render his peace imprac- 
ticable with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
muijft inevitably fall. Intimation of this report, and, it 
would seem, of some belief in the danger which it an- 
nounced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told) by 
Colonel Close to General Wellesley. The Peshwa, by whom 
it is not wonderful that it was believed, transmitted an 
urgent rc(picst that General Wellesley w^oiild detach some 
of the Poonah officers with their troops to provide for the 
safety of his family. Counting the Poonah officers, with 
their troops, a security ill-proportioned to the danger, 

Ceneral Wellesley resolved to attempt an une.xpected 
arrival. Intelligence was received on the 19th, tliat Amrut 
Rao was still at Poonah on the 18tli, and had removed 
the family of the Peshwa to Servagur ; which was con- 
cluded to be a step preparatory to the l}urning of the 
town. General Wellesley, thwefore, taking with him only 
the cavalry, and making a night march tlft’ough a difficult 
pass, and a rugged country, arrived at Poonah on the 20th, 

•having accomplished, from the evening of the lOLh, a 
march *of forty, and from the morning of that day, that 
is, in a period of about thirty-two hours, a march of sixty 
miles,* Amrut Rao hoard of the march of the British 
' Despatches of Uie Duke of WcHhigton, i. 142.— W. 
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BOOK VI. cavalry on the morning of the 20th, and quitted Poonah, 
CHAP. XL butiwithoiit any act implying that he had ever entertained 
a thought^of setting fire to the place. 

1803. conducting the Peshwa to Poonah, it only now re- 

mained to provide a sufficient quant'ity of pomp. The 
description shall be given in the words of the Governor- 
General himself. “During these transactions, arrange- 
ments were made by the GoverAor of Bombay, and by^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close, for the march of the Peshwa 
towards Poonah. <A detachment, consisting of his Majes- 
ty’s 78th regiment (which left Bengal on the 7th of 
February, and'- arrived at Bombay on the 5th of April, 
1803), five com[)anies of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, a 
proportion of artillery, and 1035 sepoys— in all 2205 men, 
was formed, and placed under the command of Colonel 
Murray, of his Majesty’s 84th regiment, as an escort to 
his Highness, who leit Bassein, attended by Colonel Close, 
on the 27th of April. 

“ On the 7th of May, the Peshwa passed General Wel- 
lesley’s camp, at Panowallah, near Poonah. On tlie 13th, 
his Highness, attended by his brother Chimnajee Appa, 
and by a numerous train of the principal chiefs of the 
Mahratta em[)ire, proceeded towards the city of Poonah ; 
and, having entered liis palace, resumed his seat u})on 
the musnud, and received presents from his principal 
servants. 

“ During the procession, the British Resident, accompa- 
nied by his suite, paid his compliments to his Highness, 
when a salute was tired by the ]3ritbh troops, encamped 
in the vicinity of Poonah, under the command of General 
Wellesley. This salute was immediately answered from 
the fortress of Seonghur. 

“ While the procession passed the bridge into the city, 
a second salute was fired from the British camp ; and as 
the Peshwa api)roached the palace, salutes were fired from 
the several posts of the Mahratta troops. At illm.set, 
salutes were fired from all the liiU-forts in the vicinity of 
Poonah.” * 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation which the 
Governor-General had expressed to the home authorities, 
not only on the 1 9th of April, but as late as the 20th of 
* Governor-Genoitrs Narrative. Ibid. 307—3 1 1 . 
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June, that no war would rise out of the treaty of Bassein BOOK VL 
yet before lhat time, as he himself informs us, he, had chap, xi. 
great cause to doubt the sincerity of Sindiah’s profes- ■ 
sions; while the increasing rumours of a hostile con- 
federacy against the British government, between that 
chieftain andHhe Kaja of Berar, rendered it indispensably 
necessary to ascertain, with the least practicable delay, 
whether the British government were likely to bo exposed 
^0 a contest with tlie confederated chieftains. These con- 
siderations determined the Governor-Qeneral to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins with detailed instruc- 
tio'ns for the guidance of his conduct, in tthis important 
and delicate crisis of affairs. Witli a view to expedition, 
the Governor-Cencrars instructions were, in the first 
instance, transmitted in the form of notes, under date 
the oth of May, 1803, and were afterwards formed into a 
detailed despatch, which was forwarded to Colonel Collins 
on the 3rd of June.” ^ 

Nay, when the time arrived, at which it was desirable 
to make it appear, that tlic hostile mind of Sindiah, and 
not provocation by the British government, had produced 
the calamity of war, the Governor-General actually enters 
into an argument to [)rovo, that from an early date, he had 
evidence which rendered in no respect doubtful the exist- 
ence of hostile i)rojects in the mind of Sindiah. After a 
disjJay of the inotivcs, in their own ambition, which 
Sindiah and the Ilaja of Berar, had for aversion to the 
treaty of Bassein, “ The belief,” ho says, “ that those 
chieftains entertained designs ho.stile to the British go- 
vernment, at the earliest stages of the negotiation be- 
tween tlie resident and Dowlut Kao Sindiah, is supported 
by the information which the Governor-General has from 
time to time received of the proceedings of that chieftain.” 

Of this information he specifies three instances ; one con- 
tained in a letter of Colonel Collins, dated the 9th of 
Marcll ; a second received on the 17th ctf June; and the 
third alone, not more conclusive than the former, sent by 
• Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after the 
date af his pacific declaration to the homo authorities. 

“These facts,” he then subjoins, “reciprocally confirm 

* Vide supra, p. 290. .. .v 

2 Nurrutive, ut supra, p. 317, 318.--M, D|ppatche8, UL 120.— W. 
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BOOK VI, each point of the evidence of Sindiah’s hostile projects ; 
CHAP XI. and ^combined with information, at various times com- 

municated. by the Resident with Dowliit Rao Sindiah, of 

1803. the proceedings of that chieftain, with the repeated ru- 
mours of the formation of a hostile confederacy between 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Borar,*aud Jeswunt 
Rao Kolkar, and with the tenor and result of the Resi- 
dent’s negotiations, must be considered to amount to' full^, 
proof of the alleged design of subverting the alliance formed 
between the British government and the Peshwa.” ^ 

The Resident with the Dowlut Rao Sindiah, having re- 
ceived the Governor-Oeneral’s instructions, obtained an 
audience of that chief. on the 28th of ^lay. Ho was 
encamped at a. place called Chickley, not far from Boor- 
hanpore, where his own dominions border on those of the 
Raja of Berar. The conference was opened, on the part of 
the Resident, by corhmunicating to Sindiah the treaty of 
Bassein, of which a co])y was presented and read. “ Wlien 
the whole of the treaty had been distinctly exidained to 
the Maharaja, I then asked him,” says the Resident, “whe- 
ther ho thought it contained any thing injurious to his ^ 
just rights ; since I had reason to think some doubts had 
arisen in his mind on this head?” — It was one of his 
ministers who thought proper to reply; “acknowledging,” 
says the Resident, “ that the treaty did not contain any 
stipulation prejudicial to the rights of the Maharaja ; to 
which the latter assented.” 

“I proceeded,” says Colonel Collins, “to state — that 
negotiations had of late been caiTietU>n l^etweeji Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah and the Berar Raja — that these chiefs were, 

I understood, to have an interview shortly, somewhere in 
the vicinity of this place — that the Maharaja had con- 
cluded a peace with Jeswunt Rao Holkar, in whose camp 
a vakeel also now resided on the part of Ragojeo Bhonslali 
— that Sindiah had likewise avowed an intention of i)ro- 
ceeding with hiS army to Poonah, accompanied the 
Berar Raja — and that, on combining these circumstances, 

I could not but suspect that this court meditated designs ' 
adverse to the interests of the British government for, 
since his Highness the Peshwa was restored to the musnud 
of Poonah, the presence of the Maharaja at that capital 

* Kurratlve^it supra. Ibid. p. 334. 
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could not DQW be of any use, but, on the contraiy, might BOOK VI, 
be productive of evil consequences— nor could the longer chap. xi. 
continuance of the Maharaja in the Deccan be^ecessary ... 
to his security, sinpe he had come to an accommodation 1S03. 
with the onl^ enemy from whom he had any thing to 
apprehend south of the Nerbuddah ; that, therefore, I felt 
it mj duty to require fu unreserved explanation from 
tjiis court, as well. respecting the intent of the proposed 
interview between the Maharaja and the Berar liaja, as 
regarding the nature of the engagements entered into by 
those chiefs with Jeswunt Bao Holkar — aj tlieir recent 
nnion and present proceedings induced some suspicion, 
that they were confederated, eitller for the purpose of 
invading the territories of our allies, his lligliiiess the 
Peshwa and Nabob Nizam ; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the Biitish government 
and Bajoc Kao. ” ^ 

The Resident repeated the assurance of the peaceable 
and even amicable views of tlie Britisli government ; and 
stat(?d the arguments of himself and of the Governor- 
(l^eneral, to prove to Sindiah, not only that the British 
government and the Peshwa had a perfect right to contract 
the engagements into which they had entered, but that 
the interests of Sindiah, by that means, were in no respect 
affected. 

On the part of Sindiah it was, in like manner, affirmed, 
that he had no intention whatever to invade either the 
territory of his Highness the Peshwa, or of the Nabob 
Nizam, But in regard to the negotiations with the Berar 
Raja and Holkar, the Resident was informed, that Sindiah 
coidd afford him no explanations till the conference be- 
tween him and Ragojee Bhonslah had taken place. No 
mode of address, conciliatory or menacing, was left untried 
by the Resident, to extort a declaration, whether opposi- 
tion to the treaty of Bassein was or was n^fc in contem- 
*plation. Sindiah was informed, that if he maintained his 
present suspicious attitude, the British government would 
bef called upon to make preparations upon his frontier, 
which would be attacked in every part, the moment that 
intelligence was received of his accession to any hostile 

‘ Colonel Collins’s tlcspatcli, dated 2Uth May, Ibid. p. 153.— M. 

Despatches, iii. 150.— VV. 
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BOOK VI. confederacy. After various expostulations, bqth with the 
CHAP. XI. ministers and Sindiah himself, the Resident says, that he 
turned atdast to Sindiah, and ‘‘ conjured him, in language 
1803. both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his doubts 
and suspicions, by an immediate and candid avowal of 
his intentions.’’ 

“ Dowlut Rao,” he continues, “ in reply to these instances 
on my part, said, that he could not, at present, afford me 
the satisfaction I demanded, without a violation of tlie 
faith which he had pledged to the Raja of Berar. He 
then observed, that tlie Bhonslah was distant no more 
than forty coss from hence, and would probably arrive 
here in the course of d few days : that immediately after 
his interview with the Raja, I should be informed whether 
it would be peace or war.” 

It is [)roper to state, that the Resident, in answer to his 
remonstrance against the march of Sindiah and the Raja 
of Berar to Poonah, received a solemn assurance, which he 
appears not to have disbelieved, that the Peshwa, after his 
return to his capital, had repeatedly written to the Maha- 
I'aja and the Berar Raja, inviting them both to Poonah. 
It is also proper to give the following circumstance, in the 
words of the Resident; “Neither Sindiah, ” says he, “nor 
his ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Bassein, 
nor did they request a copy of it.” ‘ 

It will hardly be pretended that the words of Sindiah, 
“after my interview with the Rajfi, you shall be informed 
whether it will be peace or war,” yielded any information 
which was not conveyed by the more evasive expressions 
of his ministers ; “ till after the Maharaja’s interview with 
the Rajii, it is impossible for him to afford you satisfac- 
tion W'ith regard to the declaration which you require.” 
That the words were intended by Sindiah to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance to 
countenance }:he slightest suspicion. And it is visible 
from the words of the Resident, that they Avei^ not by ' 
him understood in that sense. “These words he deli- 
vered,” says he, “ with much seeming composure. I tli«n 
asked, whether I must consider tlus declaration as final 
on his part ; which question was answered in the affirma- 
tive by the ministers of Dowlut Rao Sindiah. Here tho 

I Dcspatfli, ut supra. Ibid. p. 153, 154. 
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conference, jyhich had lasted three hours, ended ; aijd I BOOR VI. 
soon after took a respectful leave of the Maharaja.” chap. xi. 

The Governor-General describes as very great; the effect 

which was produced upon his mind, by the phrase of the 
Maharaja. “ This unprovoked menace of hostility,” says 
he, “ and the insult offered to the British government, by 
reference of the question^of peace or war to the result of 
^ conference with the Baja of Berar, who, at the head of a 
considerable army, had reached the vicinity of Dowlut 
Bao Sindiah’s camp, together with the indication which it 
afforded of a disposition on the part of thosp chieftains to 
prosecute the siq)posed objects of their confederacy, ren- 
dered it the duty of the British government to adopt, 
without delay, the most effectual measures for the vindi- 
cation of its dignity, and for the security of its rights 
and interests, and those of its allies, against any attempt 
on tlie part of the confederates, to injure or to invade 
lhcm.”» 

In consequence of a movement of Ilolkar towards the 
frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations committed 
in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General Wellesley, at the 
end of April, had directed Colonel Stevenson, with the 
British force under his command, and the united troops 
of the Nizam, to move northwards to that city. Towards 
the end of May, General Stuart, with the army under his 
com maud, amounting to three companies of European 
artillery, one regiment of European, and two regiments of 
native cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and live 
battalions of sepoys, with a largo train of artillery, crossed 
the Toombudra, and jiroceeded forward to Mudgul, a posi- 
tion where, without abandoning the defence of the English 
frontier, ho was suthciently near the scene of action, to 
siq)port tho advanced detachment, and overawe those who 
might be found refractory among the Mahratta chiefs. On 
tho 4th of Juno, Major-General Wellesley \iiarched from 
Boonah, ^ith tho main body of the forces under his com- 
mand, and on the 15tli, encamped at Auguh, near Sindiah’s 
foftress of Ahmednuggur, at the distance of about 80 
miles from Pooiiah. “ The total number of British troops,” 
says the Governor-General, “ prepai’ed on the 4th of June, 

' Letter from Governor-General to home authorities, dated 1st August, 
iWd.p, 148. • 
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BOOK VI, 180^, on "the western side of India (exclusive of Giizerat), 
CHAP, xr. to support the arrangements with the Peshwa, amounted 

to 28, 244 ‘men; of this number, 16,823 were under the 

1803. immediate command of General Wellesley, and destined 
for active operations, against the confederated chieftains, 
in the event of its being necessary to proceed to hostili- 
ties against those chiefs.” * ,* 

The expense of bringing such an army as this into the, 
field was no trilling price to pay for those “ arrangements 
with the Peshwa,’^ which this great force was “ prepared 
on thedtliJupe, 1803, to sn 2 )port.” Yet tliis was not 
enough ; for, immediately on the intelligenoe of Sindiali’s 
phrase about ‘‘ peace or war,” the Governor-General issued 
private instructions to the Comniander-iri-Chief of the 
Company’s forces in India, to assemble the Bengal army 
on the Company’s western frontier, and to prepare for an 
eventual war. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the letter of the Go- 
vernor-General to the homo authorities, assuring them 
confidently that no war w’ould rise out of the recent alli- 
ance contracted with the Peshwa, was dated on the 20tl^ 
of June. The instructions to the Commander-iu-Chief, 
which directed the assembling of the army, and laid down 
a plan of the war, were dated on the 28th of tlie same 
month. 

In the demand for prompt decision which might arise 
in the present eventful 2 )osition of the British government 
with the Mahratta states, the Governor-General considered 
that his own distance from tlie scene of action would re- 
quire a dangerous sus 2 )ensioii of o[)oridiious, if the power 
of adapting measures to tlie exigencies as they arose were 
not consigned to some individual upon the spot. So iiiueli 
would of necessity dc^^ciid upon the 2 )erson at the head of 
the military force, that a peculiar advantage would arise 
fi'om combiniog in his hands, if adajjted to the trust, the ^ 
political powers which it was tliouglit advisable to convey. 
In General Wellesley the Governor-General imagined he 
saw the requisite qualifications very happily gombirioU 
That officer was accordingly vested with the general coii- 
troul of all affairs in Hindustan and thp Deccan, relative 
either to negotiation^or war with the Mahratta states. The 
> Narrative, ut supra. Ibid. p. 32.'), 326. 
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instruction^ with which he was furnished for guManijp in BOOK VI. 
the use of those extraordinary powers are dated on the chap. xt. 
26th of June. The new authority was to pass to General — — 
Stuart, as Commaniier-in-Chief at the Madras presidency, 
if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to arise) should 
render it necessary for that officer to unite the whole force 
of the army in the field;^ and to assume in person the ge- 
neral command. And the plenijx)tentiary commission of 
General Wellesley remained subject, of course, to the com- 
mands of the authority from wliich it was derived.* 

On the 13th of May, the Governor-Gene jal addressed a 
letter to Sindiah, and another to the Raja of Berar. These 
letters, while they paid to these chieftains the compliment 
of conveying immediately from the head of the English go- 
vernment, intimation of the treaty of Basse! n, and affirmed 
that no injury was done to the rights (d either of them by 
that engagement, which it was Avithin the undoubted compe- 
tence of the Peshwato contract, offered to each the benefit 
of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently wise to 
see how deeply their interests were concerned in it ; as- 
serted the pacific views of the British government, even if 
fiiey should reject this generous offer; informed them, 
however, of the suspicions, which several parts of their 
recent conduct had a tendency to raise, of their intention 
to form a hostile confederacy against the late arrange- 
ments ; directed them, if they Avished that their ])«acilic 
declarations should be deemed sincere, to abstain from 
occupying Avith their armies an alarming position on the 
frontier of the Nizam, tjie British ally ; desired Siiuliah, 
in particular, to carry back his army to the northern side 
of the Nerbudda ; and declared to them, that, if they 
persisted in maintaining a Avarlike attitude, the Bi-itish 
government must place itself in a similar situation, and 
the moment they rendered their hostile designs indubita- 
ble, Avould in its own defence be constrained to attack 
thera.2 • 

* Narrative, ut supra, p. 149, 162. 

nuid. p. 133-136.-M. 

There was other correspondence with the Raja of Berar. Prior to the date 
of Lord Wefiesley’s letter, or on the 4th of May, the Raja wrote to the Nizam, to 
a:: nounco his proposed interview with Simliah, and thus explained its object. 

“ Alter a meeting shall have taken place, aa I an arrangement for the recon- 
ciliation and union between Sindlah and Uolkar shall hare been etfected, a spe- 
eifle plan for the adjustment of the state and government of Kao Pundit Prad- 
haun, (the Pesliwa,) such as the honour andnutegrity of the Ruuj iudis- 
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BOOK VI. '!fhe Raja of Berar, having arrived within one march of 
CHAP. XL Sindiah’s camp on the 3rd of June, was met by that Prince 
on the following morning. “ The secretary of the British 
1803. Resident, who was despatched to*himnwith a compliment- 
ary message on the 5th, ho received with distinguished 
attention : and lie expressed with apparent sincerity,’’ 
says the Governor-General, “ hip solicitude to mauitain 
the relations of friendship which had so long subsisted 
between the British government and the state of Berar.” 
A conference between the chieftains took place on the 
6th. On thcrQth, the British Resident sent to importune 
Sindiah for the answer which he promised after his inter- 
view with the Rixja of Berar. Having received an evasive 
reply, the Resident adtlressed, on the 12th, a memorial to 
Sindicili, informing him, that if lie should now refuse to 
give an explicit account of his intentions, and should con- 
tinue with his army on the south side of the Nerbudda, 
“ such refusal or delay would be I’egardcd as an avowal of 
hostile designs against the British government.” The 
Resident re(pie8ted either the satisfaction which he was 
commissioned to demand, or an escort to convey him froj^i 
Sindiah’s camp.* 

Having received a verbal message, which he regarded as 
an evasion, stating that thereipiired explanation should be 
afforded in two or three days, the Resident informed the 
Maharaja, that he received this communication as a final 
answer, refusing the satisfaction which the British govern- 
ment required ; and that ho purposed leaving his camp 
without further delay. The two*Mahratta chiefs invented 
expedients for preventing the departjiro of the Resident, 
and at the same time evaded his endeavours to oUain a 
declaration of their designs. At length, on the 4th of 


pensahly calls for, and is calculated for the prosperity of the country, shall, 
with a due atUnition to the coini)lexion of the times, be maturely devised ami 
executed.” This better was, of course, connnuiiicatcd to the British jiovci n- ^ 
ment, and Lord Wellesley a^ain, on the 22nd of May, addressed the Berar 
liaja to express his s irprisc mid disappointment at learning so plain au avowal 
of an intention to form a confederacy for the subversion of the arraiiKeineiils 
concluded with the Teshwa. lie also apprized the Uaja, that anyadvaiuc 
into the territories of the Nizam, would be considered as an a”t of hostile 
aggression ; exhorted him earnestly to return ’pf’aceably into his territories, 
and distinctly intimated that the question of peace or war lietvieen the two 
states, (leiieruled entirely upon the Raja’s conduct. The interview that fol- 
lowed was, therefore, most unequivocally an act of defiance, and equivalent to 
a declaration of war. Despatches, ill. 104, and App. 661.— W, 

* Narrative, ut supra, p. 166, 323. 
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July, he obtained an audience of both together in theient ^OOK VI. 
of the Raja of Berar. He entertained them with the old *^”^**’ 

story — “ That the treaty of Bassein” (1 quote \he words 

of the Governor-General, as combining his authority with 
that of his agent) contained no stipulation injurious to 
the rights of any of the feudatory Mahratta chieftains ; 
but, on the contrary, exj^ressly provided for their security 
independence — That the Governor-General regarded 
the Raja of Berar, and Sindiah, as the ^ncient friends of 
tlie British power ; and was willing to improve the exist- 
ing connexion between their states and the British govern- 
ment— That the British goveri^nent only required a 
confirination of the assurance made by Sindiah, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct the completion of 
the engagements lately concluded at l^assein, together with 
a similar assurance on tlie part of the Ifeja of Berar — And 
that it was the earnest desire of the Governor-General to 
promote the prosperity of the respective governments of 
Dow lilt Bao Sindiah, and the Raja of Berar ; so long as 
they l efraincd from committing acts of aggression against 
the English and their allies ” 

The Mahratta chiefs did not think proper to make any 
remarks upon the assertions and argumentation of the 
British Resident. They contented tliemselves with de- 
claring, through the mouth of the Berar minister, by whom 
on their part the discourse was iirincipally held, that it 
Avas the duty of the Peshwa to have consulted with them 
as chiefs of the Mahratta state, before he concluded a 
treaty which so deeply affected the interests of that state ; 
and, moreover, that they had a variety of observations to 
make upon the stipulations, themselves, of the treaty of 
Ikssein. The British minister insisted, as he had done so 
frequently before, on the right of the Peslnva to make a 
treaty for himself ; but, with regard to the observations 
j proposed to be made upon the several articles of the 
treaty of Bassein, he requested they might be committed 
to writing, and submitted to the consideration of the 
Gbvernor.-GeneraL 

Notwithstanding those allegations of grounds of com- 
plaint, the Mahrattas re-aliirmed their sincere disposition 
to cultivate the friendship of the British government ; 
declared that they had no design whatever to oppose any 
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BOOK VI. engageirients with it into which the Peshwai might have 
CHAP. XI. entered ; and promised that their armies should neither 

advance tb Poonah, nor ascend the Adjuatee Ghaut, across 

1803. the mountainous ridge which separated their present posi- 
tion from the frontier of the Nizam. Remarking, how- 
ever, that the British troops had crossed the Godaveri 
river, and were approaching the Adjuntee Ghaut ; they 
requested that Colonel Collins would use his endeavoui;^ 
r to prevent their advance. The Colonel replied that it was 
incumbent upon Sindiah to lead his army across the Ner- 
budda, and the Raja of Berar to return to Nagpoor, if they 
wished their actions to appear in conformity with their 
pacific declarations ; and in that case, the British army, 
he doubted not, would also be withdrawn.^ 

On the 14th of July, General Wellesley addressed a 
letter, couched in respectful terms, to Dowlut Rao Sindiah, 
setting before him the reasons which the British govern- 
ment had to consider his present menacing position an 
indication of designs, which would render it necessary to 
act against him as an enemy, unless he withdrew his army 
across the Nerbudda ; but making at the same time t|je 
correspondent ofter, that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs 
should lead back their armies to their usual stations, ho 
would also withdraw from its advanced position the British 
arniy under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the *2 1st of J uly. To a note, the 
next day addressed by the Resident to Dowlut Rao Sindiah, 
requesting an answer to the letter of General Wellesley, 
no reply was returned.^ The Resident received the Gene- 
ral’s instructions to urge them once more on the separa- 
tion of their armies ; and received air appointment for a 
conference with Sindiah on the 25th. On this occasion he 
was told, “ that the forces of Sindiah and the Raja of 
Berar were er^amped on their own territories ; that those 
chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend the Ad- 
juntee pass, nor to march to Poonah; that they had 
already given to the Governor-General assurances In 
writing, that they never would attempt to suWert the 
treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequivocal 
proofs of their amicable intentions ; lastly, that the treaty 
1 ^rrative, ut supra, p. 324. 
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at that time under negotiation between Sindiah 'and^ol- BOOK VI. 
kar was not completely settled ; and that until it should chap. xi. 
be finally concluded, Dowlut Rao Sindiah could^ot return “ 
to Hindustan.’* The Resident remarked, that, as the ac- 
tual position of the Mahratta armies could afford no 
advantage to their respective sovereigns, unless in the 
event of a war with the .British power, the British govern- 
*nent could not conclude that the determination of these 
sovereigns to keep their armies in such a position was for 
any other than a hostile purpose ; and ttat, for the negoti- 
ation with Holkar, Boorhanporo was a mu^ more conve- 
nient situation than the frontier, so much more distant, of 
the British ally. After much discussion, the 28th was 
naniijd, as the day on which the Resident should receive a 
decisive reply. The 28th was afterwards shifted to the 
29t]i ; the Resident threatening to depart, and making 
vehement remonstrance against so many delays. The 
interview on the 20th was not more availing than those 
which preceded. The Resident sent forward his tents on 
the 30th, intending to begin his march on the 31 st, and 
refused to attend a conference to which he was invited 
with Sindiah and the Raja of Berar, As he was prevented, 
however, from setting out on the 31st, by the heaviness of 
the rain, he complied with a request from both chieftains 
to meet them on the evening of that day at the tents of 
the Raja of Berar. 

After the usual topics were once more gone over, the 
Mahratta chieftains offered the following proposition: 
that the forces of the Raja and of Sindiah should, in con- 
junction retire to Boorhanpore ; while the British General 
should withdraw his troops to their usual stations. As 
these respective movements would leave to the Mahratta 
chieftains nearly all their present power of injuring the 
British state, while they would deprive the Britiali govern- 
ment o^the security afforded by the present position of its 
troops, the Resident assured them that a proposition to 
this effect could not be received. 

The Rrinces made a second proposal. That the Resident 
should fix a day, on which both the Mahratta and the 
British armies should begin to withdraw to their respec- 
tive stations. Beside that the Resident had no power to 
engage for the movements of the Bfitish army, he plainly 

VOL. VI. X 
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BOOK VI. gaveriihe iPrinces to understand, that their promise about 
CHAP. XI. withdrawing their armies was not sufficient security for 
the performance. 

They lastly offered to refer it to General Wellesley, to 
name a day on which the British troops, and theirs, should 
begin their march ; to name also the time at wliich he 
thought the British troops might reach their usual sta- 
tions, when they too would so regulate their marches as tor 
arrive at their usu(il stations at the same precise period of 
time. If this proposition was rejected, they said they 
could not retire without an injury to the honour and dig- 
nity of their respective governments. 

The Resident consented to postpone his departure, till 
time was given for referring the last proposition to General 
Wellesley; but re(iuircd,as a condition, that the letters to 
that cflect should bcf^vith him for transmission before noon 
of the following day. The letters came ; submitting for de- 
cision, however, not the last, but the first, of the three 
propositions which had been previously discussed. Ob- 
serving this coarse attempt at more evasion and delay, 
this officer made iiumcdiato arrangements for quitting the^' 
camp of Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and commenced his inarch 
towards Aurungabad on the 3rd of August.^ 

Aware of the great unpopularity in England to which 
wars in India, except wars against Tippoo JSahib, were ex- 
posed ; aware also of the vast load of debt which his ad- 
ministration had heaped iq)oii the government of Iiulia^ a 
load which a new and extensive war must greatly augment, 
the Governor-General Inis, in various documents, presented 
a laboured argument to pj-ove, thatHhe appeal to .arms 
now made by the British government was forced, and alto- 
gether unavoidable.^ It may be requisite, as far as it. can 
be done with the duo restriction in point of space, to show 
how far his arguments are supported by the facts. 

When Dowluf^Rao Sindiah and the Ihija of Berar^united 
their armies, under circumstances so warlike and in a po- 
sition so threatening, as those of the union which took 

' Governor-Generar» Narrative, Ibid. p. 327—33] ; Notes relative lio tlie late 
Tran-sactions in the MaliratU Empire, Ibid. p. 22G— 230; Letter from Go- 
vernor-General in Council to the home authorities, dated 26th of Sejttember, 
1803, Ibid. p. 170-170.— M. See also L'espatchea.'iii. 150, 170, 230.- W. 

3 In his Narrative, ut supra, p. 331 ; Notes, iit supra, p. 230 ; Despatch of 
the 23th of September, 1803, utiupra, 170.— M. 

Despatches, iii. 330.— W. 
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NECESSITY OF THE WAH NOT PROVED. 

place on the borders of Nizam Ali’s dominions ;ii 1803 ; BOOK VI. 
and when tlie English, should they begin to act in» the chap. xi. 

rainy season, would enjoy important advantage^ of which, 

if they left the enemy to begin operations in the dry 1803- 
season, they would* be deprived, it will hardly be denied 
that the English had good reasons for commencing hos- 
tilities, if no other expedient could be devised to procure 
the dispersion of thos5 armies, the position of which 
Created that danger, which it was the professed object of 
the war to avert. • 

Still, however, two questions will remain, both of which 
must be clearly and decisively answered in ifhe negative, to 
make good the (jovernor-Gonerar* defence. In the first 
place, allowing the necessity of war in August, 1803, to have 
been ever so imperative, was it, or was it not, a necessity 
of that Governor’s own creating, a necessity of whose 
existence ho alone was the author, and for which it is just 
that he should be held responsible I In the next place, 
were the objects, on account of which this necessity was 
created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In the last 
place, was it true, that the alleged necessity existed, and 
ftiat no expedient but that of war could avert the danger 
which the new position of the two Mahratta chieftains 
appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions mil not 
rec^uiro many words. Tlio necessity, whatever it was, 
which existed for war at the time when hostilities com- 
menced, was undoubtedly created by the Governor-General 
himself. The proof is so obvious, that hardly does it 
require to be stated in words. That necessity was created 
by the treaty of Bassein ; and the treaty of Bassein was 
the work of the Governor -General. The Governor- 
General had no apprehension of war, either on the part 
of Siiidiah, or of the Baja of Berar, previous to the treaty 
of Bassein, as is proved by all his words and all his 
actions.# If we are to believe his solemn (Ibclaratious, ho 
had little apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration of war. 

For bftlieving that, but for the treaty of Bassein, war, 
either on the part of Sindiah, or of the Raja of Berar, 
was in no degree to be apprehended by the British go- 
vernment, the current of the history, the circumstances 
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BOOK VL and character of those Pi’inces, and even the succeeding 
CHAP. XI. results, prove that ho had sufficient and superabundant 
” reasons. Undoubtedly those reasons must have )ieen 

strong, wfien they sufficed to convince the Governor- 
General, even after these Princes had received all the alarm 
and provocation which the treaty of Bassein was calcu- 
lated to produce, that they would yet be deterred from 
any resistance to the operation of <ihat treaty, by the awful 
cliances of a conflict with the British power. The weak** 
, ness of which those Princes were conscious, as compared 
with the British state, was the lirst solid ground of the 
Governor-Generars confidence. The extremely indolent 
and pacific character of the Raja of Berar was another. 
Unless in confederacy with the Raja of Berar, it was not to 
be apprehended that Sindiah would venture upon a war 
witli the British government ; and scarcely any thing less 
rousing to his feelffigs than the treaty of Bassein would 
have induced that unwarlike Prince to form a confederacy 
witli Sindiah, in defiance of the Britisli power. As for 
Hoik ar, it was the weakness of Sindiah which made him 
any thing ; and the united force of both, if, without the 
treaty of Bassein, it would liavo been possible to uniti 
them, would have constituteil a feeble source of danger to 
the British state. 

The treaty of Biissein, therefore, as it was the cause 
assigned by these Princes themselves for their union and 
the warlike attitude they had assumed, so it will hardly 
admit of dispute that it was the real cause. The Go- 
vernor-General himself, when he came at last to the 
endeavour of making out as strong a case as possible for 
the necessity of drawing the sword, C^chibits reasons which 
operated both on Sindiah and the Raja of 15erar, lor going 
to war on account of the treaty of Bassein, reasons which, 
to men of their minds, he seems to represent as little less 
tlian irresistible, “The conduct,” says he, “of Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah towards the Peshwa, during a long course of 
time antecedent to the Pesliwa’s degradation from the 
musnnd of Poonah, and the views which that chieftaiii, 
and the Raja of Berar are known to have entertained with 
respect to the supreme authority of the Mahratta state, 
afibrd the means of forming a correct judgment of the 
motives which may ha^e rendered those chieftains desirous 
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of subvertipg the treaty of Bassein ” Of these, views he BOOK VI. 
then exhibits the following sketcL “ The whole cotrse/’ chap. xi. 

says he, “of Dowlut Rao SindialTs proceeding^, since his 

accession to the dominions of Madajee Sindiah, has inani- 
fested a systematic design of establishing an ascendancy in 
the Mahratta state upon the ruins of the Peshwa’s au- 
thority.” After adducing a number of facts in proof of 
Jihis proposition, he draws the following conclusion ; “ The 
actual re-establishment of the Peshwa in the government 
of Poonah, under the exclusive protection of the British 
power, and the coiiclusioii of engagements calculated to 
secure to his Highness the due exercise df his authority 
on a permanent foundation, deprived Dowlut llao Sindiah 
of every hope of accomplishing the objects of his ambi- 
tion, so long as that alliance should be successfully main- 
tained. This statement of facts sufficiently explains the 
anxiety of Dowlut Bao Sindiah to effect the subversion of 
the treaty of Basscin, and his prosecution of hostile de- 
signs against the British government.” ^ “ The motives 

which must be supposed to have intlueiiced the Eaja of 
]3eiar, in combining his power with that of Dowlut llao 
^Sindiah, for the subversion of the alliance concluded be- 
tween the British government and the Peshwa, were mani- 
festly similar to those which actuated the conduct of 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah. The Raja of Berar has always main- 
tained pretensions to the supreme ministerial authority in 
the Mahratta empire, founded on his affinity to the reign- 
ing Raja of Sattarah. Convinced that the permanency of 
the defensive alliance, concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the Peshwa, would preclude all future oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing the object of his ambition, tlie 
Raja of Berar appears to have been equally concerned 
with Dowlut Rao ISindia in the subversion of that 
alliance.” 

The Governor-General subjoins a reflection, actually 
founddd upon the improbability there ^as of a union 
between those Princes, till the treaty of Bassein gave them 

. 

» In traliscribing these words, I liave left out three expressions, two of vapie 
reprobation whicii tlio Governor-General bestows upon the actions of Sindiah, 
and one of applause n'liich he bestows upon his own, because they have only 
a tendency to substitute the opinion of the Governor-General upon these 
points, for the opinion wldcli the pure facts may suggest; and lhave so altered 
another of the expressions as to render iigraniuatical. 
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BOOK VI. so extraqrdiimry a motive. “ Although the vi^ws ascribed 
CHAP. XI. to ifeose chieftains,” says he, “were manifestly incom- 
— — patible wi^h the accomplishment of their respective de- 
1803. gjgjjg j removal of an obstacle which would effectually 
preclude the success of either chieftain, in obtaining an 
ascendancy at Poonah, constituted an object of common 
interest to both.” 

The Governor-General then stales his conjecture oi the 
mode in which the treaty of Bassein induced them to 
reconcile their ocnflicting interests. “It appears,” he 
says, “to be chiefly probable, that those chieftains, sensible 
that the combination of their power afforded the only 
prospect of subverting the alliance concluded between’ the 
British government and the Peshwa, agreed to compromise 
their respective and contradictory projects, by an arrange- 
ment for the partition of the whole power and dominion of 
the Mahratta state.^* 

The circumstances on which these conclusions are 
founded were all as much known to the Governor-Ge- 
neral before, as after he concludc<l the treaty of Bassein. 
He was, therefore, exceedingly to blame, if he formed that 
agreement, without an expectation, approaching to a full 
assurance, that a war with, the power of Sindiah and the 
Raja of Berar, if not also (as might have been expected) 
with that of Holkar combined, would be a part of the 
price which the British state would have to pay for the 
advantages, real or supposed, of the treaty of Bassein.-' 

• 

• See Governor-General’s Letter, ut .supra, p. 179, 180 : Narrative, ut supra, 
p. 331,332. 

2 It is admitted in a preceding pai;e, that, according to tlic Governor- 
General’s solemn declarations, lie had little fli)]>f?lieiision of war, even till a 
few weeks before the declarntion of it : he hud, tlien^fore, no expectation, ap- 
I)roaching to a full assurance, that hostilities wouW Ije the conseciiiences of the 
•treaty of Bassein. 'nien, .sjiys onr author, “ho was exceedingly to blame; 
because the circumstance.s on which he accounted for the eventual occurrence 
of the war, must have been known to him as well before, as after, lie con- 
cluded the treaty of Bassein.” It is one thing, however, to discover inoti\cs 
for a(dual conduct, and another to anticipate their existence; it is also far 
from a necessary colCfclusirm, oven when motives may he s n sped edf that they 
will be followed by acts, esiMJcially when it is obvious that other motives, 
equally or still more cogent, must exist, by wliich the former may be neu- 
tralized, and that the acts are so obviously impolitic as to render it' probable^ 
that they will not be perpetrated. That the interference of the British, 
in behalf of the Peshwa, might lie distasteful to the principal MalirAta chiefs, 
may have l)een little doubted, but it could scarcely have been deemed of suffi- 
cient intensity to instigate actual hostilities, particularly when .such a result 
was incompatible wltli all rational policy. It was' thoiiglit' likely that Sindiah 
would know his strength rather than to hazard a contest with the British go* 
Ycrninent ; that the Haja of Betar, beside liis inactive temperament, had inte- 
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The question, then, or at least one of the questions, to BOOR VI, 
which he should have applied the full force of a sound chap. xi. 

reflection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 

was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be ex- 
pected from the treaty of Rassein, were a full compensa- 
tion for the evils ready to spring from the wars to which 
it was likely to give birth : on the contrary, if he allowed 
^his mind to repel from*itself, as faras possible, all expect- 
ation of the expensive and bloody consequences likely to 
issue from the treaty ; and, fixing his attention almost ex- 
clusively upon the advantages painted in his imagination, 
decided upon what may be regarded as a*hearing of only 
one side, that the treaty ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a coui’se which, in the management of public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which on 
that account only deserves so much the more to bo 
pointed out to the disapprobation of fnankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the use 
of so many words, because it imports a reference to so 
many particulars, that it would produce an interruption 
incompatible vuth tlie duo continuity of a narrative dis- 
course. It may, notwithstanding, have its use to point 
out merely the paths of inquiry. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war de- 
pended, it belonged to ask themselves, whether the act of 
grasping at a new sot of advantages, in relation to other 
states, which act it is pretty certain that those states, or 
some of them, will hostilely resent, does not constitute 


rests opposivt to those of Siiuliah, wliieli rendered their union improbahle ; and 
that, even should it take plaee, and Ifolkar be joined with them, the confede- 
rates would still be too doubtful of tbeir streiiutli to risk the (Micounter. That 
these Mahratta chiefs had no real ^jrievance to complain of, that the treaty of 
Basseiii encroached not on their territories or their leijul authority, and that 
whatever obstacle the Knfjlisli alliance might oppoic to their unjustitiable pre- 
tensions, the cost and danger of removing It hy an appeal to arms, wovild be so 
much more than equivalent to any jjossible advantages to be attained, were 
rbasons^ntlioiizing the conclusion that the absurdiW of hostile collision 
Would be too obvious to the understanding of princes, not devoid of j)olitical 
sagacity or knowledge, to permit of their adopting such a line of policy. Tho 
Governor-tieneral was inistaken in supposing that the Mahratta princes 
• attached due weight to those considerations, but they were sufficiently palpable 
tojustif>«]iim in believing that they would not have been disregarded, and 
that they would have formed a counterpoise to feelings of personal inortiflcation 
and disappointment sufficient to have prevented the Jictual occurrence of war. 
He was not, therefore, exceedingly to blame in entertaining expectations, 
approaching to full assurance that the treaty of Bassein would not be followed 
by hostilities.— -W. 
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BOOK VI. the war,^ a war of aggression, on the part of the state 
(JHAP. XL whioh wilfully performs the act out of whicli it foresees 
"“■j that war will arise. A war, which is truly and indisputably 
* defensive, is a war undertaken in defence, that is, to pre- 
vent the loss of existing advantages. And though a state 
may justly assert its rights to aim at new advantages, yet, 
if it aims at advantages which it cannot attain without 
producing a loss of existing adfantages to some 6ther 
state, a loss which that state endeavours to prevent witif 
a war, the war on«.the part of the latter state is truly, a 
defensive, on the part of the other is truly an aggressive, 
and, in almost till cases, an unjust war. 

The Governor-Croneral is so far from denying that the 
treaty of Bassein did import the loss of advantages to 
Sindiah, that we have just heard him cnumemting the ad- 
vantages of which it deprived that Mahratta chief; 
advantages on which it was natural for him to place the 
highest possible value ; the power, as ho imagined, of es- 
tablishing his controlling influenco over the Peshwa, and, 
through him, over the whole or the greater part of the 
Mahratta states. 

Many times is the answer of the Governor-Genera! 
repeated in the documents which he has liberally supplied. 
These advantages, he cries, on the part of Sindiah, existed 
only for purposes of injustice ; his complaints are, there- 
fore, to be treated with indignation. 

The man who carefully visits the sources of Indian his- 
tory, is often called to observe, and to observe with 
astonishment, what power the human mind has in de- 
luding itself; and what sort of thmgs a man can pass 
upon himself for conclusive reasoning, when those against 
whom his reasoning operates are sure not to be heard, and 
when he is equally sure that those to whom his discourse 
is addressed, and whom he is concerned to satisfy, have all 
the requisites for embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, 
negligence, andf in regard to the particulars in question, 
a supposition, at the least, of concurring, not diverging 
interests. • 

It is tnily surprising, that the object, which is ‘marked 
by the Governor-General as the most profligate ambition, 
and the most odious injustice, cruelty, and oppression, in 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah, t%aim at, is the same object, exactly. 
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at which he himself was aiming, with so uncopimon a BOOK VI. 
degree of ardour and perseverance, and at the expense of chap. xi. 

so many sacrifices. Tho object, incontestably, at which ■ 

both were aiming, was an albcontrolling influence over 
tho Peshwa, and through him, as far as possible, over the 
other Mahratta governments. As far, then, as concerned 
the object of pursuit, tho coincidence is complete, mani- 
fest, Sind indubitable, between the ambition of Sindiah, 
a^id the ambition of the Governor-General. Wherein, 
then, did the ambition of these two leaefers differ, so as to 
entitle the Governor-General to cover the ambition of 
Sindiah with tho epithets most expressive* of the disap- 
probation and abhorrence of mankind, his own with 
epithets the most expressive of their approbation and 
favour ? One mighty difference there was ; that the one 
was the Governor-General’s own ambition, the other that 
of another man ; and a man the gratification of whose 
ambition in this instance was incompatible with the gra- 
tification of his. Another difference, which would be felt 
where it was desirable for the Governor-General that it 
should bo felt, was, that the benefits, which were said to 
Mb great, arising from the accomplishment of this object 
of the Governor-Generars ambition, were to bo English 
benefits. From the accomplishment of the same object 
of ISindiah’s ambition would arise nothing but the pre- 
vention of these English benefits. Under this mode of 
viewing the question, however, it cannot be disguised, 
that Sindiah would have the same grounds exactly for 
applying epithets of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of the Governor-General.* 

But differences, such as these, are more frequently the 


* There is one important difference in the relations in which the Kn^lish and 
Sindiah stood to the reshwa, which is wholly overlooked in this argument ; the 
different mode in which they prosecuted the objects of their, he il mlinittcd, 
equal ambition. The English acted with the professed acquiescence of the 
Peshwa ; Smdiali notoriously in his despite. The English ^laceil the Peshwa 
on his throne, and kept him’ there, and allowed him the independent enjoy- 
ment of extensive authority; Sindiah occupied Poonah with an almost hostile 
force ; compelled the Peshwa to submit entirely to his will, and was yet unable 
to*protect him against his enemies. The English did not march to Poonah to 
hold the Pelhwa in subjection ; the Peshwa lied to them, and was glad to 
resume his principality under the shadow of their banners. Admitting, 
then, that the establishment of British control at Poonah was the result of tho 
Uovernor-tienerars ambition, that ambition differed from Sindiah’s in seeking 
to effect its objects by gentle, not by violent means ; with tlie concurrence, not 
in deiiaiice of, those over whom it aspired to rulo#-W. 
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BOOK VI. grounds* of action in human affairs, than acknowledged, or 
oiiAp. XI. evAi known, to be so ; since nothing is more easy for the 

greater j^art of men, than to be ignorant of the motives 

1803. which they are actuated, and, while absorbed in the 
pursuits of the most vulgar and selfish ambition, to be 
giving themselves credit for the highest virtue, before the 
tribunal of their own consciences. What then will be 
said ? That of this controlling* power, at which Sindiah 
and the English both of them aimed, Sindiah would mate 
a bad use, the English a good one 1 If one ruler has a 
title to make at his pleasure this assumption in his own 
favour, so Infs every other ruler ; and a justification is 
afforded to the strong,* who are always in the right, for ex- 
tending, as far as they please, their 02 )prcssions over the 
weak. 

If we should allow, that the English government would 
make a better use of new power than a native one, as it 
would be disgraceful to think it would not, the reason 
would go further than the Goveruor-Geiieral would wish ; 
for upon this reason not one native government should be 
left existing in India. 

But beside this ; what is it that wo are precisely to ifn- 
derstand by a better use : is it a use better for the Eng- 
lish ] Or a use better for the English and Mahrattas both 1 
This latter assertion is the only one which it would 
answer any purpose to make ; meaning, in both cases, the 
people at large, not the handful of individuals composing 
the government, whose interests are worth no more than 
those of any other equally minute portion of the common 
mass. ^ 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, would 
be good oven for tliernselves, was so /ar from being a de- 
cided point, that all connexions of the same description 
stood condemned and forbidden, by a memorable clause 
of that very act of parliament on which the government 
of the East fndia Company rcstc<l, and of whidi, by con-^’ 
sequence, the treaty of Bassein was a flagrant violation. 
By how many of the Court of Directors, not to speak n of 
other classes of men, it was condemned as ii^urious to 
British interests, we shall afterwards have occasion to 
observe.' 

' Tlic condemnation of the principle of the extension of the British power in 
India by the Court of Directors, and by the Parliament, was inucli too plii- 
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But whatever the effects in regard to the English, unless 
it appear that the control over the Peshwa and the Mah- 
ratta states, which was equally the object of ai^bition to 
Sindiah and the Governor-General, would have been at- 
tended with worse consequences to the Mahrattas, if in 
the hands of Sindiah, than if in the hands of the English, it 
will be difficult to show in what respect the ambition of 
Sindiah was selfish and wicked ; that of the English full 
0^ magnanimity and virtue. In what respects then were 
the people of the Mahratta states to be the better for the 
control of the English ? Not as regarded oppression at 
the hands of their several and respective governments ; 
for, in regard to the treatment whinh those governments 
might yield to their subjects, the English were ready to 
bind themselves not to interfere; and we have seen, in the 
case of the Nabobs of tlie Carnatic anc^ of Oude, that the 
motives of misrule in the native governments, upheld by 
British power wore not diminished; but increased a 
hundred fold. 

The grand benefit hold out by the Governor-General is, 
that tlie Mahrattas would be withheld from war. But 
tliis, if foreign war is meant, the Mahrattas had always 
regarded, and except in a few instances, had always found, 
a source of benefit, rather than harm. If internal wars 
arc meant, these, it is plain, wmuld be as effectually pre- 
vented, if the control of Sindiah, as if that of the Eng- 


losophral to be of any practical applicability to tlie minj^lcd character of 
iinnmn occurrences. It inii^ht have had some credit for benevolence, if there 
was not reason to believe that it was jironipted, in some decree, by party and 
personal feelinj^. It is not entitled to coinincndation for foresi;iht, as everts 
iiave shown it to be idle : and it deserves not the character of wisdom, for it 
was irreconcileablo with the whole po.sition of the J-:ii.!j:lish in India. The very 
fonmlation of a political power involveil tlie consequence of extension : an 
empire, once jilanted in India, must either have been soon rooted ii]). or it 
must have continued to j^row. The sa;;acity of Clive foresaw the necessity, 
and he had told the ])iihlic tliat it was impossible to stop. We were in a situ- 
ation in which we must either jeo forward or backwards ; our whole progress 
was one of ^j^ression, .and it is much less easy to defend ot# being in India as 
a political power at all, than to justify our engrossing all the pfditical power of 
the country. Once there, as rulers .md princes, it was for the honour and 
profit of Great Ilritain that we should he paramount. It is not necessary here 
to*advo*cato the extension of liritish power as conducive to the benefit of 
India. What statesman or Jiistorian will venture now to affirm that the exten- 
sion of the Jiritish Indian empire has not been advantageous to Great Britain. 
Every step of advance made in India has opened new fields to British in- 
dustry; has added largely to British capital; has augmented our population 
and wealth, and has extended the resources, whilst it has elevated the repu- 
tation of the ruling state.— W. • 
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lish, became complete over all the Mahratta. states:' and 
Siimiah, had he been as skilful a rhetorician as the English 
rulers, w#uld, as gairishly as they, have described the pre- 
venting of internal war, and the uniop and tranquillity of 
the Mahratta powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and 
virtuous aim of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

But this is not all. Not only did Sindiah lose advan- 
tages, in respect to a favourite object of ambition, whiqh 
was exactly the same object, by the gaining of which the 
English had deprived him of those advantages ; but, if ho 
had been the ^greatest lover of peace and justice of all the 
princes upon the face of the earth, ho would still have had 
the greatest reason to resent the formation of the treaty 
of Bassein, and to resist to the utmost its execution. 
What is that, on the strength of which we have already 
seen the Guvern|>r-Gcneral boasting of the prodigious 
value of the treaty of Bassein ? Not the circumstance 
of its having made a dependant of the feeble and degraded 
Peshwa. This in itself was a matter of little imi)ortance. 
The treaty, for receiving the British troops, concluded 
with one of the chief Mahratta states, was declared to be 
valuable, because it afforded a controlling power over all 
the other governments of the Mahratta nation.''^ And 


1 The henefits of British supremacy, as far as tlie i^cuplc of any Indian state 
arc affected, is a very different question from the advanta^^es to (Jreat Britain. 
The results are of a more minified nature; many arc evil, hut the 
perhap.s, predominate, at least we would wish to IjojKi so. lu this jMirticular 
instance, how(*ver, the arifuinent eontined to the suppression of internal war 
amongst the Mahrattas is easily answered, as it turns upon an impossihle con- 
dition. If tlie control of Sindiah hccajne 5 is cojni)lete over the Maliratta states 
as that of the English, intemal wars would be as eftectnally prevented. That 
Sindiah could not acquire such control was clciy^: he had tried it and failed ; he 
had been baffled by a rival who commenced liis career with seven horsemen. 
Ilolkar, at onu time little better than a ladty freebooter, liad driven Sindiah and 
the Peshv;a from Poonah ; what guarantee of Internal tranquillity could the 
jiower of Sindiah afford W. 

*^The following are some of the Oovemor-Genernrs expressions; “If the 
negotiation shall prove successful, there is reason to exytcct that it will promote 
the complete accomplishment of the general system o^ defensive alliance, hy 
inducing the otluy Mahratta powers to concur in the projjosed arrangement— 
with a view to avoid the dependent and subordinate condition t|\ which tliey -i) 
must be reduced by their exclu.sion from an alliance of which the operation, 
with respect to them, must l)c, to control all ambitious views and aggressive 
designs on their part, without affording to those powers the benefit of the 
general guarantee.” (Narrative, ut supra, p, lO.)""“The same conveyahee 
will furnish you with a do»aiI of the negotiations conducted by tlfe Kesident at 
PooTiah, under my authority, with the view to the accomplishment of the 
iinpf)rtant object of comprehending the Mahrat^ii states in the general system 
of defensive alliance with the Honourable Company and its allies, on tiic b^l^is 
of the treaty concludeil with his Highness the Nizam, in the month of October, 
1800.” (Ibid. 20 ) — “ TheTlitiinatc connexion witli the Pesliwa, on principles 
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what is meBfii by a controlling power 1 The power, un- BOOK VL 
doubtedly, of preventing thorn from doing whatever •the chap. xi. 
English government should dislike. But tho st^te, which * 

is prevented from doing whatever another state dislikes, 
is in reality dependent upon that state ; and can regard 
itself in no other light than that of a vassal. If the loss 
of independence, therefore, is a loss sufficient to summon 
t|^e most pacific prince in the world to arms, Dowlut Rao 
Siiidiah, and the Raja of Berar, had that motive for offer- 
ing resistance to the treaty of Bassein. • 

It will not weaken tho argument, to say, that the 
Governor-General was deceived in ascribing \hese wonder- 
ful jiowers to the treaty of Bassehi ; because it was not 
surely unnatural in the Mahratta princes to apprehend 
that which the Governor-General hoped, and to do what 
lay in their power to prevent it. ^ 

It was idle, too, in the Governor-General unless for the 
sake of immediate effect upon the minds of his ministerial 
and directorial masters, to which it was not ill-adapted, to 
declare so often, and with so much emphasis, that Sindiah 
hjmself was unable to show wherein ho was iiijured by the 
treaty of Bassein, and could not deny that his rights con- 
tinued unimpaired. What then ] Because Sindiah and his 
ministers were far less skilful than the Governor-General 
in the use of language ; had objections to the treaty of 
Bassein which they did not think it politic to acknow- 
ledge; knew not how to separate the objections they might 
wish, from those they did not wish, to avow ; and agree- 
ably to tho rules of Eastern etiquette, which never in 
general terms condemns, but always approves of, every 
thing proceeding from the will of a superior, did, in general 
courtesy, when urged and importuned upon the subject, 
apply a vague negation of injustice to the treaty of J3assein ; 
does that hinder it from being now clearly seen that tho 
treaty of Basseirf had an operation injurious J:o that prince, 


calculated to secure to him the constant protection of tho British arms, could 
not be formed, without at tlie same time establishing our ascendancy in tlic 
Mahratta empire.” (Ibid. 34,)— In the next psigoca.*)) ho calls it “ that degree 
of control and ascendancy, which it must be our interest to establish in tho 
Mahratta state, and wldch it is his object to avoid.” — ** The Peshwa is aware, 
that the permanent establlshrnejit of a British force iu the neighbourhood of 
Poonah, would immediately place him, in some degree, in a state of de- 
pendance upon the British power.” (Ibid.) • 
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BOOK VI. an operation which the Governor-General reg.arded as the 
CHAV. XI. grefet source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
duce]^ „ 

1803, Qne thing, indeed, is to be considered, that in a great 
part of all that is said by the Governor-General, it is pretty 
distinctly implied that to render the Indian princes depen- 
dent upon the British government was not an injury to 
them, but a benefit. If this were allowed to be true ; and 
if it were possible, in other indulgences, to make up to a 
prince for the loss of his independence ; yet, in such cases, 
the consent of the prince in question would seem a i’eqiii- 
site, even were his subject people, as they usually are, 
counted for nothing ; ‘because, if any ruler, who has the 
power, may proceed to inq)ose by force this kind of benefit 
upon any other ruler at his pleasure, this allegation would 
prove to bo neither more nor less than another of the pre- 
texts, under which the weak are always exposed to become 
the prey of the strong. 

In the only objections which Dowlut Rao Sindia and 
the Raja of Berar explicitly produced to the treaty of 
Ikxssein, it must be owned they were not very happy, 
Sindiah observed,that he was guarantee of the treaty whim 
was ill force between the British and Poonah governments 
at the period when the treaty of ]3asseiu was depending. 
And both princes aflirmed, that the Peshwa, as a member 
of the Mahratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded 
a treaty but with consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of those pleas, the answer of 
the Governor-General was conclusive. When a compact 
is formed between two parties, the office and duty of a 
guarantee is, to hinder one of the parties from neglecting, 
while the other fulfils, the obligations which it imposes. 
Ho is not vested with a right to hinder them from mu- 

1 Tlicj imins takerf in the text to show tliat Sindiah had reason to h%dissatisficd 
with the treaty of IJassein arc very Huperfliions. Undouhtedly he liad, hut ho 
was not the principal party to be consnjted. The question at issue was the 
restoration of the Feshwu, the noiuinal, and until lately, the actual head of tlio 
Mahratta confederacy. As a former ally, a friendly potentate, he liad a rigHt 
to the good offices of the English; he had called for them, and they wero 
granted on conditions unquestioiiahly beneficial to the Englisli, and in inten- 
tion, at least, beneficial to the Feshwa. It woiUd have been a base abandon- 
ment of po^itive obligations, as well us an improvident rejection of advan- 
tages. to have withheld all assistance from the Feshwu, through dread of 
Sindiah’s displeasure, or appi^heuftionofhis power.— W. 
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tually annullixig the obligations, if both of themit)lease. BOOK VI. 
It was not by the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, rfor chap. xi. 

in his capacity of its guarantee, it was by the fori^ation of 

the treaty of Basseyi, and his capacity of a sovereign 
prince, that Sindiah was injured, if injured at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of those 
pleas, tjiere is something which will require rather more 
of ^ievelopment. That tlio Peshwa had a right to con- 
clude the treaty of Baasoiii, without consulting any of the 
Maliratta princes, makes a great figure atnong the argu- 
ments of the Governor-General. The idea of a confederacy 
does not imply that a member shall make no ^separate en- 
gagement, only no separate engag(?ment which in any 
respect affects the confederacy. The Governor-General 
truly affirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 
sciij, wliich affected the Maliratta confederacy, that is, 
directly ; though it was not less true, that, indirectly, it 
dissolved it. The Governor-General calls the other Muh- 
ratta princes, as distinct from the Peshwa, “the feudatory 
chieftains of the empire,” though feudality is a sort of 
bojjdage which never had existence in any part of the 
world, but in Europe in the barbarous ages. And under 
this fiction, he proceeds so far as to say, “ it may be a 
question, whether the l^oshwa, acting in the name and 
under the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire;’’ (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept a de- 
graded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner;) “might not 
conclude treaties which should be obligatory upon the 
subordinate cliiofs and feudatories, without their con- 
currence.” 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more rational 
langnago, in the words wliich immediately follow. “ But,” 
says he, “it would be absurd to regulate any political 
question, by the Standard of a constitution,^ which time 
and events have entirely altered or dissolved. The late 
Maharajah Sindiah and Dowliit Itao Sindiah, have uniformly 
cxdrcised the powers of independent dominion — by 
making war on the neighbouring states, by concluding en- 
gagements with them, and by regulating the whole system 
of their internal administratiou — without the participa- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwli, whose supremacy, 
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BOOK VI. howeveff, both Maharajah Sindiah and Dowlut Rao Sindiah 
chXp. XI, have uniformly acknowledged ; Dowlut Rao Sindiah, there- 
— " fore, coutd not — even on the supposed principles of the 

1803, original constitution — deny the right of the Peshwa to 
conclude his late engagenients with the J3ritish government, 
without im})eaching the validity of his own proceedings, 
and those of his predecessor, ^or could he — according 
to the more admissible rules, derived from practice apd 
prescription—- justly refuse to admit the exercise of these 
independent riglfta of dominion, on the part of the Peshwa, 
which both ^ndiah and his predecessor assumed, in a state 
of acknowledged subordination to his Highness's paramount 
authority.” ^ 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the weak- 
ness of pedantry, or the villany of imposture, to affect to 
“regulate any political (picstion by the standard of a con- 
stitution ; ” when, however, the name may remain as it 
W’as, the thing is wholly or materially altered. And the 
inference is conclusive, that, if Sindiah and his predecessor 
had a right to adopt, without referenoe to the other states, 
what measures they chose in regard to foreign p()licy,^so 
had the Peshwa ; if it was not unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety, 
however, to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority in 
the Peshwa, the Governor-ticneral uses a language almost 
conti'adictory, when he says, both tliat Sindiah and his 
predecessor had “ uniformly exercised the powers of inde- 
pendent dominion,” and that they had “ uniformly acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Peshwa:” the uniform exercise 
of the powers of independent doiitkiioii is the negation of 
all external supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is 
a great deal too strong to express the sort of relation wliich 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta rulers. 
It imports, as borrowed from Euroj)eaii affairs, a combina- 
tion of idcas^, which represents not any thing which ever 
existed in India ; and, if employed as an accurate rei)re- 
sentation of any thing which ever existed in India, is only 
calculated to mislead. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General makes, and repeats again and again, 

• Governor-General’s Narrative, ut supra. Ihlrt. p. 319. Also the Governor- 
General’s instructions to tlit'HesiUeut with Dowlut Kao Sindiah. Ibid. p. 129. 
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the asserticjn, that “ the treaty of Bassein not oaly offers BOOK VI. 
no injury to the independance of the feudatory Mahfatta chap. xi. 

chiefs ; but expressly provides additional security for it.”‘ 

The treaty was so forded, as not, in its terms, to contra- 
diet such an assertion. But what sort of a conduct is 
this? Does it justify the attempt to pass upon the 
belief of other men a proposition, if it is true only in 
goiind, how great soever the difference between the sound 
and the substance 1 

The only article of the treaty of Baskin, which referred 
directly to the other states, w'as the 12th ; according to 
which the Peshwa bound himself to make no war upon 
other states, and to submit all hfs differences with them 
to the English government. And to this it is that the 
Governor-doneral in his said declarations refers. But 
what was this except transferring the power of attempting 
to subvert the independence of the “ feudatory Mahratta 
cliiefs” from tlio Peshwa wliom they did not fear, to the 
English whom they excessively feared ? In this manner 
it was, that the treaty of llassein afforded additional 
gccurity for their inde])endence ? 

But let us pass from tlie (question, whether the Mahratta 
chiefs had or had not just reason for resenting the treaty 
of Bassein: and let us consider the question of English 
interests naked, and by itself. What benefits to that 
people Avas it calculated to yield? And those benefits, 
were they an equivalent for the eAuls which, as it did 
produce them, so it ought to have been expected to 
produce ? 

The Governor-General’s own opinion of the good things 
likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein, is adumbrated 
in a great variety of general phrase.s, though they are ex- 
hibited nowhere in very distinct enumeration. We shall 
adduce a specimen of tlie more remarkable of his forms of 
expression, anJ endeavour, with as muqli precision as 
possible* to ascertain the particulars at which they 
point. 

* “The ^stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have been 
framed exclusively with a view to maintain the general 

* For this specimen, see Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. p. 818. See, 
too, p. 312. Also his instructions to the Fesi^nt, ut supra, p. 129 ; and the 
despatch, 2ftth September, 1803, commencing Ibid, p, 109. 

VOL VI. 
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BOOK V], tranquillity of India, by preventing the destruction of the 
CHAP. XI. Peshwa’s power, and by securing his just rights from 
violence apd usurpation.” ‘ 

1803. i( object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to establish a 
permanent foundation of general tranquillity in India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to disturb the posscissions, or to violate the 
rights of the established powers of Hindustan, or of the 
Deccan. * 

“ Every principle of true policy demands, that no effort 
should be omitted by the British government to establish 
a permanent foundation of general trampiillity in India, by 
securing to every state the free enjoyment of its just 
rights and independence, and by frustrating every project, 
calculated to distiyb the possessions, or to violate the 
rights, of the established powers of Hindustan, and of 
the Deccan.”^ 

“ The conclusion of the treaty of J’assein promises to 
establish the Britisli interests in the Malii atta empire, on 
the most solid and durable foundations ; to afford addi- 
tional security for tlie permanent tranquillity and pro- 
sperity of the British dominions in India, and to effectually 
exclude the interests and inlluence of France from the 
Mahratta empire.” ^ 

The object of the Governor-General, as ho himself is 
fond of describing it, was, A system of general defensive 
alliance between the British power and the several states 
of Hindustan.”* This was indeed a great and o})eroso 
scheme of policy. Equally great, however, were the effects 
which the Governor-General expected from it ; permanent 
tranquillity, as he thus declares, and juTitice, over the whole 
of India. 

When the Governor-General, however, after ascribing 
these grand effects to the consummation of his proposed 
alliance, not with one, but with all, or most of thd leading 
states of India, proceeds, in tlio warmth of his mind, to 

* Governor-Gencrars Narrative. Ibid. p. 312. ^ ^ 

» Ibid. p. 303. Mbid. p.318. 

5 I nsitruetions to Colonel Collins. Ibid. p. 8. See, loo, bis instructions to 
the Ucsident at l*oonab,22nd of November, 1802, where he dcscril cs it as a 
plan ** to combine the principal powers of Hindustan in a general system of 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Ibid. p. 65. See also Govemor-Gcncral’s 
Narrative. Ibid. p. 307.^ 
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ascribe them all to the single treaty with tlio Pegliwa, wo BOOK VI. 
find him practising a very ordinary fallacy, that is, ifl^edi- chap. >:i. 

eating of a part, what ought to liave been predicated only 

of the whole; as if^ because the head, limbs, and trunk, 
constitute a man, it should be aflirmed that the human 
foot is a rational animal. 

It cannot bear to be affirmed, in a distinct proposition, 
that the mere addition of the inconsiderable power of the 
^eshwa gave the British government such a commanding 
and absolute power all over India as evchy where to secure 
justice and tranquillity ; that is, to compel undeviating 
obedience to its commands on the part or every govern- 
ment on that continent. • 

Besides, if it were allowed, for the sake of argument, 
that such a proposition were capable of being maintained, 
it followed, that no general system^ of alliance was re- 
(]uired ; that an alliance with the Beshwa alone, exclusive 
of the I’cst of the Indian princes, accomplished simply all 
that was proix)sed to bo accomplished, by the immense, 
and troublesome, and complicated machinery of alliances 
with all the princes in India. Why, then, did the Go- 
ve rnor-Ooneral aim at any more 1 

i t is reasonable, however, to suppose, that the Governor- 
General means, what he so often tells us that he means, 
namely, that the alliance with the Peshwa was to be con- 
sidereil as about to fulfil the hopes wdiich he held forth, 
only in so far as it liad a tendency to produce other alli- 
ances, from the union of which, all taken together, those 
great eflects might be expected to proceed. 

But what tendency, then, had the alliance with the 
Peshwa to produce other alliances of the same description I 
AVe have seen, already, in what manner the Governor- 
General and his agents supjjomly that it would produce 
them. They supposed that it would place the British 
power in a situation to coerce completely the other Mah- 
ratta sovereigns ; that is, to restrain them from every 
course of action of which the British government should 
disapprove ; and that the Mahratta sovereigns, seeing the 
coercion unavoidable, would choose coercion with the 
benefit of having the British government bound to defend 
them, rather than coercion detached from that benefit. 

Experience, iii a very short tiflie, demonstrated the 
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BOOK VI. lacy, of these expectations. The treaty with, the Peshwa 
CHAP. XU did ^iiot produce an alliance with any other of the Mah- 

ratta states whatsoever. It did not produce the tranquil- 

1803. Qf all India. It produced one of the most widely 
extended wars which India had over seen. If this war 
reduced the Mahratta princes to the necessity of submit- 
ting to the will of the conqueror, it was not the alliance 
with the Peshwa, but the war, by which that submission 
was produced ; an effect which the same cause might have 
equally secured, if the treaty of Bassoin had never ex- 
isted. If it be said, that the treaty of Basse! n produced 
the effects which the Governor-CIcneral applauils, by pro- 
ducing at any rate the war out of whicli they flowed ; 
what is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war; and tliat it was 
ht and proper to be^made, for the mere purpose of creating 
it ? But to perform a public act, with an intention to 
produce a war, is purposely to be tlie author of the war, 
only with a machination contrived to impose a contrary, 
that is, a wrong belief, upon the world. 

The good things deriv(*d from the treaty of Bassein, 
must, then, be regarded as all summed up in those two 
ettects ; first, the war with the ^laliratta chiefs ; and, se- 
condly, the means which it contributed to the success of 
the war, As to the war, if that was a good thing, it 
might have been easily produced without the treaty of 
Bassein. Therefore the treaty of Bassein deserves but 
little admiration or applause upon that account. As to 
the other (piestion ; namely, in what proportion it contri- 
buted to the success of the war,-4he Governor-General 
presents an answer on which ho appears to lay the greatest 
stress. The treaty of Bfisseiii was a cofitrivanco to iirevent 
the union of the Mahratta states. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far the truth of this allegation ex- 
tends. f 

The treaty of Bassein was calculated to withiiold the 
Peshwa from any confederacy hostile to the English. It 
was so far from calculated to prevent, that it was calcu- 
lated to produce, a confederacy hostile to the Eiiglish o( 
all the rest of the Mahratta states, . 

A very limited question thus remains to be answered ; 
namely, how much tfie chance of the accession of the 
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Peshwa would add to the dangers arising from the chance BOOK VI. 
of a confederacy, hostile to the English, among the o1;her chap. xi. 

Mahratta states ; and how much would those (iangers be 

lessened, by the cer,tainty of his absence I The item in 
the account, it is evident, is the power of the Peshwa ; 
and, that being remarkably small, as the danger of a con- 
federacy could not be greatly augmented by its presence, 

it could not bo greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, liowever, a view of the danger, which is drawn 
by the Governor-General, in very friglftfnl colours, lie 
says, that either Sindiah or Holkar must have prevailed 
in the contest subsisting between them at the time when 
the treaty of Eassein was framed ; that the successful 
prince, whoever it was, would have engrossed the power 
of the Peshwa ; would tlieiico have become too powerful 
to be resisted by any of the other ^lahratta princes ; 
would of course have subdued them all ; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole })Ower of the Mahratta nation, would 
have become a dangerous neiglibour to the British state. 

From this danger it was delivered by the treaty of Bas- 

To make of this an argument in favour of the treaty of 
Basseiii, two things must bo allowed : it must be allowed 
that the danger held forth was such as it is represented ; 
and it must be allowed that there was no better method 
of averting that danger. Both may be disputed. First, 
it is i)y no means certain, that the ^^ahratia state would 
have assumed a shai)e more formidable to the J^nglish, had 
the eonteiuliiig princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probalde. The probability is, that Sindiah and Hol- 
kar, neither being able to succeed to the extent of his 
wishes, would have been obliged to compromise their dif- 
ferenees; and the Peshwa might have acquired I'ather 
more of power and iiidopeiidenee, than he had previously 
enjoyed. But if Sindiah prevailed ; as thqi greater power 
of that chieftain rendered it probable, if any of them pre- 
vailed, that he would be the successful contender ; in what 
yespect ^would his power be greater, than it was before 
Holkar appeared 1 At tliat time, ho was master of the 
Peshwa ; and yet so little had he increased his strength, 
that a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise 
au army, an army against which He found it difficult to 
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BOOK VI. contends Sindiah possessed not talents to bind together the 
CHAP. XI. parte of an extensive dominion, as discordant as those of 

a Mahrattf empire ; and had he united the llolkar pos- 

1803. sessions, and even those of the Peshwa, to his own, he 
would have diminished, rather than increased, his efficient 
power. Experience showed that by the attention he was 
obliged to bestow in holding in ^obedience the Peshwa’s 
dominions in the south, his authority became little mor<?, 
than nominal, over his own in tho north. 

It would be tedious to run over all tlie possible shapes 
into which, if left to themselves, the Mahratta states 
might then have fallen ; but it may safely be affirmed that 
no shape which they had any chance to assume would have 
been so formidable to the English, as that into which they 
were thrown by the treaty of Pass(3in. 

But if tlie reality of the danger, which the Oovernor- 
General thought he foresaw, were as well proved as it 
appears to stand unsupported by proof, it would still 
remain to inquire whether it might not have been avert^ed 
by other and better means, than the treaty of Bassein. 
Had the mind of the Governor-General not been imperii* 
ously guided by his passion for “ the system of general 
defensive alliance between the Britisli power, and the se- 
veral states of Hindustan,” he might have intcr])osed, 
with so much effect, in the character of an arbitrator, as 
to ostabli.sh a balance in the ^Mahratta emigre ; and a 
balance, which it wmuld have been easy for tho British 
government to keep perpetually trimmed. Ho might have 
so terminated the subsisting disputes, as to make the 
power of Sindiah, df the Peshwa, Hdtkar, and tlie Raja of 
Berar, nearly equal. Tii the contests which would of 
course prevail among them, the British government, by 
always showing itself disposed to succour tho weakest 
party, might have possessed a pretty complete security 
for maintaining^the Mahratta empire, if there was piy use 
in such a care, in the shape which it had thus been inten- 
tionally made to assume. Not only did the power of the 
British state enable it to interpo.se with a weight which 
none of the parties would have been easily induced to 
resist ; but such was in fact the state and disposition of 
the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the British 
government, and most Earnestly solicited its interference. 
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The Governor-General, by rushing, with eyes fixed on BOOK VI. 
nothing but the beauties of his “defensive system” to chap. xi. 

the conclusion of a treaty which gave to the Ih itish the 

government in fact of one member of the Mahfatta state, ^8^3* 
and threatened in K most alarming manner the independ- 
ence of all the rest, sacrificed the high advantage of 
acting as a mediator among the Mahratta princes, and 
created a confederacy which hardly any other combination 
of circumstances could have produced. 

The Governor-General ascribes to th^ treaty of Bassein 
only one otlier advantage, of the importance of which it 
seems desirable that an estimate should be»made; namely, 
the destruction of the French ii^uence in the Mahratta 
state. In the first place, it was not the treaty of Bassein 
by which that destruction was produced ; it was the war 
with Sindiah ; and a war with Sindiah, if it had been 
worth a war, would have produced Jl without the treaty 
of Bassein. But, though what the treaty of Bassein did 
not produce was the destruction of the French inHucnce, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce was the union of 
Sindiah with the Baja of Berar, and the necessity, in order 
^;o accoinplisli that destruction, of vanquishing both of 
those princes together, instead of one. 

The Governor-General, as suited his argument, and 
probably at tliat time his state of mind, represents the 
danger from French iiitlucncc as prodigiously great. Not 
oidy does he alhrm the power possessed by the French 
olficers in the service of Sindiah, to have been highly 
alarming to tlie British government ; but he holds it out 
as probable, that some of the couteniling })arties in the 
Mahratta state would have solicited the aid of the French 
government, have received a French army from Europe, 
have prevailed over all its oi)poiieuts, and so have estab- 
lished a great Mahratta empire, supported and governed 
by the French. Upon this theory of evil it will probably 
not beVxpccted that 1 should bestow mafiy words. 

The inllucnco of the French with Sindiah was at this 
time so tar from great, tliat it was completely undermined, 
and to*ttering to its fall. Bo well aware of this was Per- 
ron, the officer at the head of the French party, that he 
had already intimated to the English an intention, which 
he soon after fulfilled, of withdinwing himself from the 
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BOOK VI. Mahratta service. Not only Sindiah, but all his chiefs, 
CHAP. xr. had become jealous of the French to the highest degree. 

■ It was known to the English, that ho meditated, and had 

1803, already be^n, a reduction of their power ; ^ the English 
found, at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to 
the condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French from his service, he was eager to close with 
it ; and there seems little room for doubt, that if the 
treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the Governor-' 
General might, if he chose, have made an arrangement 
with Sindiah for discharging the French, without the 
lamentable expense of war.* 

But if the condition and influence of the French officers 
had much more nearly corresponded with the apprehen- 
sions of the Governor-General, it is high time that a more 
sober estimate of the danger, than liithcrto they have 
been accustomed to make, should bo suggested to him 
and to his countrymen. If the assertion were made, tliat 
it would not bo in the power of the French otticers to 
render Sindiah, or any native power, much more formidable 
than it would be without them, it would not bo easy to 
refute that opinion. What renders the native sovereigns 
weak, is less tlic badness of their military officers, than 
the badness of their governmeuts ; and, under such go- 
vernments, no oflicers can be very instrumental in the 
creation of strength. If the commanding ofiicer lias not 
land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, lie is 
always without resources: if he has land he becomes a 
civil ruler ; and the multiplicity and extreme diHiculty 
of his civil functioi^ leave little of his time for military 
cares. Besides, ho ha.s then an interest in peace ; both 
because his country yields most when he is most attentive 
to it, and because his troops are more easily maintained 
at home than in the field. In the next place, to form a 
right judgment on this important subject, it is necessary 
duly to consider 'liow many powerful causes must ‘ all bo 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an efficient 
and formidable army. Of these, some of the mast im- 

' Col. Collins's Despntch. Ibid. p. 17, IR. 

2 The (iovenior-CJciioral him.M;lf wa.s of this opinion, when ho first sent 
Colonel Collins to the camp of Sindinh, witli an expectation that he would not 
only dismiss the Krencli officers, but accept the J-^njflish subsidiary force ; tliat 
is, ^YO up his military power enCi’cly to the English. 
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portaut are ^capable of existing in the armies officered BOOK VI. 
by Europeans in the service of the native princeS of chap. xi. 

India. Allowing, what never would happen, ^tliat the 

physical requisites ^ of an army were all provided, and 1^^^* 
bearing in mind that all the efficiency of these requisites 
depends upon the sort of machine which the officers, 
considered as an organized body, compose, the reader will 
easily perceive, that of the causes necessary to render 
t?iat machine a good one, some of the most important 
cannot, in the circumstances we are contemplating, ever 
be found. To give to a body of men, that most peculiar, 
that highly artificial, and, when contempfated by itself, 
most extraordinary turn of mind,* which is necessary to 
convert them into an organ of life, of unity, of order, of 
action, and energy, to the animate and inanimate nuite- 
rials of an army, re(piires the utmost^ force of the legal 
and po})ular sanctions combined. But neither the legal 
nor the popuhu' sanction can be made to operate with 
any considerable force upon Frenchmen, in such a situa- 
tion as that of officers in the army of an Indian Prince. 

What is there, in such a situation, to restrain tlio opera- 
tion of private view.s, arising from the love of money, or 
the love of power, from picpie, from jealousy, from envy, 
from sloth, and the many thousand causes, which are 
always producing opposition among men when they are 
not under the operation of tlie strongest motives to resist 
them ? Under a European government, it is not the 
power of the General, wliich produces that unity of will 
by which an army is animated. In general, his power 
Avould be far from adequate to so i^xtri^Rrdinary an elfect. 

The whole power of government, operating with unlimited 
command over the means both of reward and punishment ; 
the whole force of the popular sanction, holding forth the 
liatred and contempt, or the love and admiration, of those 
^ among whom he is to spend his days, as ijiie portion of 
every man who conforms, or does not conform, to what 
is expected of men in his situation, are not only added 
to the authority of the General, but, so difficult is the 
elfect accounted, that, even when all these forces, operat- 
ing together, produce it to any considerable degree, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admira- 
tion, never bestow a sufficient portiofi of applause. Which 
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. of these* great, and indispensable powers, ha/1 any exist- 
ence in the case of Perron, or any other officer, in a similar 
case 1 Upon his officers, it is plain, the popular or moral 
sanction had no means of operation., What cared they, 
what should be tliought of them by the people of Sindiah’s 
court or kingdom, as soon as it was more agreeable for 
them to be gone than to remain 1 What cared they for 
his punishments, when they had it in their power to mak,e 
their escape from his dominions ? A body of officers, in 
such a situation,'^ is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them their slave ; because he can retain their 
service only by pleasing them : he can seldom please one 
set of them, without displeasing another : and he dares 
not restrain their excesses ; which produce two deplorable 
effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, and the hatred, 
wherever he advances, of the peo])lo whom he is unable 
to ])rotect. The chances, therefore, are innumerable, 
against the event, that an army, officered as that of Sin- 
diah by Frenchmen, should ever become formidable to one 
officered as that of the British in India. 

Of this truth, the Governor-General himself appeap 
to have been not altogether una{)pri 2 :od. The evidence is 
exliibitcd in the instructions which he issued to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at the commoncemciit of the war, for 
holding out to the French officers inducements to abandon 
the service of Sindiah ; and in the hopes which he enter- 
tained that fhose invitations would produce their effect.^ 
It is exhibited also in the declarations which he makes of 
the accpiiescence with which, in several states of circum- 
stances, ho woiifd have beheld tlTC continuance of the 
French officers in the service of Hiijdiah. Thus, the Go- 
vernor-Gen oral, when he conceived suspicions that the 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his Bight from Poonah, would 
refuse to execute his engagements for receiving the Eng- 
lish mercenary force, declared that he would not attempt ^ 
compulsion, nor risk a war with a combination of the 
Mahratta powers, even for the mighty benefits of the 
treaty of Bassein.* Again, when he despaired of, inducing 
Siridiah to accede to the terms of his defensive alliance, he 
assured him, that the English government would still 

• Sftc pui)ers oC Instrnetlons. Ibid. p. 156, &c, 

Piipcrs on the Mahratta War, ut snprai 1’. 
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gladly preserve with him the relations of amity and peace, book VI. 
provided he did not resist the treaty of Bassein, or in- chap. xr. 

fringe the rights of any British ally.^ In other words, — 

had the Peshwa not, agreed to put his military power into 
the hands of the English, the Governor-General would 
have quietly beheld the whole of the Mahratta states, 

Sindqih’s Erenchmen and all, existing in their usual inde- 
j^endenco and turbulence, rather than incur the evils of 
a war for the sake of producing a change ; and had Sindiah 
not assumed an attitude which implied a determination 
to resist the treaty of Bassein, the Governor-pencral would 
not liave made war upon him, in order to eOect the de- 
struction of his European force ; a war which, nevertheless, 
liad that destruction been essential to the security of the 
slate which he ruled, it would have been incumbent upon 
him to make.'-* « 

As to the chance of the arrival of a French army from 
Europe, a chance which the Governor-General represents 
as most formidable, how that was diminished by the 
treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to perceive. If anything 
^^as likely to induce {Sindiah and the Raja of Berar to seek 
assistance from an army of Frenchmen, of whom they 
were jealous oidy somewhat less than they were of the 
English, it was the treaty of Bassein. If it be said, that 
the reduction which was cflected of the power of Sindiah 
would have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, by 


* (lOvernor-Ceneral’s letter to Siiuliali, Il.iil. p. 131, also 129. 

When tlie Governor -Oeiieral, it may be furtiier observed, tells Sindiah, that 
he, h.ad not the means ot defendiiifj him>elf affiinst the miserable power of 
Ilolkar, (Ibid, p. 131, 133,) he surely made a very siiiiill aeconiit of Perron jituI 
his biittalions. Jt lias been parliament, as the opinion of two men, 

not apt to uf^reo on disputable .ground, of both llastiiiits and Praneis, that 
Kuropean otlleers, and disciplined battalions, were to the native, iirinccs, espe- 
cially the iMalirattas, a source of w’eakness, not of strcnii,th, who, tlioii;^li 
formidal)I(‘, by their irregular warlare, could not lie so in a pitched battle. See 
lieport of the debate, on the state of affairs in India, 5lh of 4.pril, 1805. It wa.s 
allirmed oii^hat occasion by Mr. Francis, that after the minutest investigation, 
he found there were not more than twelve French officers in tlie whole 
ihdiratta service. And it is worthy of remark, tliatno specitic statement of the 
number, nothing but larKC general expressions, is given by the Indian govern- 
ment. Fraicis, moreover, affirms, that of the force under the command of 
Perron, the greater part were ordinary Mahratta troops ; but a small portion 
officered by Kuropeaiis, or disciplined in the European manner .~M. 

It is very certain that Mr. Fiancis’.s information was incorrect. Forty 
officers, British 8ubject.s, serving in Perron’s brigades, left the service on the 
breaking out of tlie war, and were ])cnsioiied.f There were as many more 
F rcnclimen and foreigners. Sketch ot Native Corps, GO.— W . 
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BOOK VI. which this effect was produced, not the treatyrof Bassein, 
CHAP. XI. This' is another argument which proves that the treaty of 

Bassein w^s good only as furnishing a pretext for the war 

1803. sindiah and Berar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober esti- 
mate of the circumstances of France, at that time in a 
situation very little calculated (or sending an army to 
India, the value attached to this contingency would iiof; 
have been great. Neither would it bo easy to sliow, that 
her chances of success, had France conducted an army 
to India, would not have been fully as great, at the close 
of the Maliratta war, as before. A prospect of deliverance 
from the English would’ probably have roused the whole 
^MahraLta nation, then peculiarly exasperated, to have joined 
the invaders. As for tlie loss of Sindiah’s French oftioers, 
it would have bceu easy to supply their place, and to 
incorporate with the European battalions as many native 
troops as their funds could maintain. In regard to pecu- 
niary supply, Sindiali could not be less capable of aiding 
them after the war than before. He was totally incapable 
at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a very high esti- 
mate of the advantages arising from the treaty of Bassein : 
he had a contrivance for making a very low estimate of 
the expense which it produced. It protluced, indeed, a 
war, which laid upon the blast India Oompany a frightful 
load of debt. But the contending armies of Sindiah and 
Holkar could not, the Governor-General informs us, have 
been kept in the held, without ravaging the territories of 
the English and the Nizam; and to stand protected iTgainst 
this danger, armies must have been placdd on the frontiers, 
which would have cost nearly ius much aa the war. This 
is one of those vague assertions, which, without much 
regard to their foundation, are so often hazarded, when 
they are rec^uired to serve a particular purpose, but which 
answer that purpose only so long as they are looked at 
with a distant and a careless eye. In the present ease, 
it maybe safely affirmed, that all’ the expense , which a 
plan of defence required would have been the merest trifle 
in comparison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 
That much would have been required for defence, is fully 
• contradicted by the dovernor-General himself ; who con- 
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fidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of#Bassein, BOOK VI. 
however alarming and odious to Sindiah and Ilolkar, w^uld chap, xi* 

yet be unable to move them to hostilities, bejpause they 

knew tlieir own weakness, and the dreadful consequences 1803. 
of a war with the British power. If for the mighty 
interests, placed at stake by the treaty of Bassein, it was 
yet improbable they would dare to provoke the British 
anger, it was next to 'a certainty, that they would be 
Sareful not to provoke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary forco with the Nizam 
upon his frontier, and to have increased to the necessary 
extent the troops stationed in ]^[ysore, presented but little 
demand for expenditure, beyond ^what the maintenance 
of til at portion of the army would have recpiired in any 
other station. If some little expense must have attended 
these movements, it would be absurd |o speak of it coolly 
as ht to be compared with the huge expenditure of tlio 
^lahratta war. • 

W e are now then prepared to exhibit, in a few words, 
the statement of profit and loss by the ticaty of Bassein. 

"^Vhat was gained by it was, the dependence of the Peshwa, 

^ 11(1 nothing more : what was lost by it was, all that was 
lost l)y the ^lahratta war. The loss by the Mahratta war 
is the excess of what it produced in evil above what it 
produced in good. Of the good and the evil which was 
produced by the Mahratta war, notliing can lie s])okeii 
with precision, till it is known what they are. An account, 
therefore, of the events, and of the results of the war, 
will usefully precede the portion which remains of the 
inquiry into the natui»o and effects of the treaty of 
Bassein. 

To have fully exposed the fallacy and unfairness of the assertions in the 
text, it would have been neewsary to have followed it almost plirase by pliiase; 
but ibis would have involved a prolixity eiiually tedi(ms. In addition to what 
has jireccded, therefore, it will be sutheient to point out a few of the loading 
cxcniplittcations of want of ■ laiulonr or correctness, as faijj as they can be ex- 
tracted frdfci a very discursive and prolonged series of cavils. In professing to 
discuss the question of English interests, ‘naked’ as the writer expresses it, 

Recured by the treaty of Bassein, be does little in(»re than strain Lord Wel- 
Icslcv’s vague phraseology to conclusions to which it was not intended to lead. 

“ Till* stipulations of the treaty of Bassein,” says Lord Wellesley, ” have been 
framed exclusively to raaintaih the general tranquillity of India, by preventing 
the destruction of the Peshwa’s power." Therefore, argues the author. Lord 
Wellesley cither mistook a part for the whole, and identified the Peshwa with 
all the powers of India, or he concluded that the Peshwa’s aid was to give the 
English the jiower of controlling or coercing aUthe rest. Now the Governor- 
General’s object, although ho does not always very guardedly express it, is 
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CilAP. XI. 


1803. 


clearly the ani'iunciation of a sy.stem, not of a particular case. A system of 
general defensive alliance between the British power and thcttievcrHl states of 
llindiistan. The policy umi practicability of such a .system may require inves- 
tigation; but it is an unworthy occupation to squabble about words, and for a 
loose i)hrase <^r two to fix upon Lord Wellesley the absurdity of confounding 
the Teshwa with all the states of Hindustan. 

The alliance with the Beslnva did not, it is urgbd, produce a general de- 
fensive alliance—it produced war; therefore a war was the good thing 
realized for the British by the treaty of Bussein. Hut war, as has been ob- 
servc<l, was not the necessary, it was only a contingent consetiueiicc of that 
treaty, and one regarded as improbable. It was a contingency too, worth 
risking for the cstahMshmcnt of a coutrolling* authority at I'oonah, by which an 
accession of territory was obtained, means of enlarging our military icsourcos 
acquirc<l, cliance of annoyance from foreign foes obviated, and the dominions 
of the Jiritish and the Kizam placed in a no.sition of improved scicurity and 
strength. These were i^did advantages, and that they were worth fighting for 
was proved by the result, as they wcie not only preserved, but were largely 
extended at the termination of the war. So far, therefore, it may be admitted 
that the war was not a bad thing, but it was not the proposed nor tlie neces- 
sary consequence of the Tre.ity,of Itassein. That in the war which ensued, it 
was an advantage to have the amity instead of the enmity of the IVslnva, no 
one but our author c<mld seriously have questioned. That the Mahratta cfiii- 
fcderacy, concentraU d under one p«»wcrfnlhead, would liavc been a daugerous 
neighbour, is undeniable, although we may admit there was little itrohahility 
of any such consolidation, Ami the hciudils e.xpectcd from the pacific me Ji.*i- 
tion of the British power, ^hetweeu the Mahratta states, are controverted by 
fact and likcliliood. What had been tlic result of a pacific, mediation between 
the Mabrattas and the Nizam ? The almost extermination of the bitter. No 
inti'rposition but that of force could have been (if the slightest clllcacy. It may 
reasonably be doubted if Hie Britisli (iovciiiment, by always .showing itself 
disposed to succour the weakest party, would have been h's.s mixed up with 
M.ihratta politics, would have incurred less trouble and cost, would less 
assuredly have engrossed the whole military control of the country, than hv 
the (lovcrnor-bleneraTs system of subsidiary alliances. 

'I’lie apiucliciision exjircs-sed by the (lovernor-flcncral of the Frencll in the 
Jfaliratta .servita;, may have been cxaggciatcd, but the hostilities that followTd 
showed that the danger, although not snclt as to have authorized a war, of 
wliich the sole object should have liecii its removal, Wiis not imaginary. The 
force under (jeiieral Terron was numerous and W(>11 organized, and other dis- 
ci]ilincd brigade.s, even without their Kuroiit'an olileers, were far from being 
iiisigmlicunt opjionei bs in more than one (.'ngagenient. Miiatcvcr may have 
been the probability of succours from Knrojie, it was Infinitely dimini.shcd by 
the Treaty of I’assein, wiiich iihiced Hie maritime provinces of tlie Feshwa, 
and the subordinate chiefs who were failliful to him, under British militiiry 
control. That aggrc.ssions against the territories of the Company and the 
Nizam would have occurred, is c\e?cdingly ])robable, and the means of guard- 
ing against them might have been less simple than the text supposes"; at any 
rate, it was a contingency against which it was incumbent etVcctually to iiro- 
vidc, .and this provision involM-d n certain expenditure, as well as a precarious 
st.'ite of relations to which it could not be expceled that any government of 
chiiractcr w'ould long .submit. 

fill conclusion, it i.s said, that nothing was gained by the treaty of Bas.s(‘in 
fuit the dependence of the Peshwa, and all tliat was lost by tlic w ar was lost 
by the treaty. It will be seen, that very great advantages were gained by the 
wW ; the immediate gain was aUso much more than the dependence of the 
Peshwa. An advance was made in the exten.sion of the BritislrpmK'cr, not 
only of immense magnitude in it.self, hut fertile in consequences the most mo- 
mentous to our dominions in India. As the.se re.sults were not fully foreseen, 
tliey form no part of the merit of those by whom the ground was prepared for 
them, but they cstubli.sh a balance of advantage wliich i.s fairly to be taken 
Into account in estimating the con.sequeiices of the Mahratta war. Wc may 
re].ly contidently, then, to the two questions of our autlior,- first, that the 
treaty of Hassein did not create the iiecc.ssity although it involved Hie con- 
tingency of war ; and, secondly, that the advantages realized by the treaty 
were not only of suflleient vajuo to render the contingency worth hazarding. 
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but they could not have been declined upon the plea of such a contiiiffency, in HOOK VI 
justice or with hbnour. * 

The prospect of the war with Sindiah and the Raja of Rerar, was codtem- CRAP. xi» 
plated with uneasiness by the authorities in England; and iiending instruc- 
tions from the Select Coinniittee, Lord Castlereagli addressed totthe Marquis 
Wellesley the views which lie had been led to entertain, in tlie form of distinct f 
notes. Although much trtat is remarked in these notes is just, yet the con- 
clusion is the recoinniendation of a line of policy which would have le«l to the 
same conseqmtnces. It was jiroposcd to modify, not to annul tlu^ treaty of 
Rasseln ; to retain the lands assigned for the subsidiary force, and to hold that 
force al>vays disposable for the service of the J’eshwa, although not stationed 
within his dominions, and its cm|hoyment being disconnienanced as much as 
j'/ossible by the Resident. The object of this modification was to avoid the 
scinbl.inee of interfering with the M.ihratta confederacy, but the appearance 
signified little, as long as the interference 'ivas real, and the snhservience of a 
Rritish force to the will of the Peshwa was not likely to be an inoperative in- 
strument In his hands. The other Mahratta chiefs would have had as little 
reason to he satisfied with this plan as with that actually udojited, the modifi- 
cation of which was prevented by the occurrence of hostilities. 

Lord Castlereagh’s observations were reiScrred by laud Wellesley to 
different persons of eminence in India for their opinion, aii<l his printed des- 
patclies contain the remarks of Major (Icueral Wellesley upon the document. 

According to General Wellesley’s notions, the policv of a connexion with the 
Mahrattas, did not arise from the connexion subsisting previously t > the con- 
(picst of Mysore, between the Gomiiany, tlie Mahrat^is, and the Nizam, by the 
treaty concluded in 1790 at Poonah ; but subsequently to the con(iiie>t of 
Mysore, it originated, 1st, intlio necessity of prc'crving the state of the Nizam 
in independence; ‘iivdly, in the unjust claims of the Mahratta nation on the 
Nizam; llrdly, in the certainty that those claims would be asserted In arms, 
ami that the Nizam must submit, unless he shouhl protect himself hv raising 
an army, to ho ofilcerod by Eiiro])ean adventurers, particularly Frenchmen ; 

4thly, tile necessity of preventing the Nizam from entertaining those adven- 
t’^rers, and of atfording him protection at least to equal that which he w'ould 
have procured for himself, by those means, even at tlie risk of a war with the 
whole Mahratta nation. There can U; little reasonable doubt that the security 
of the Nizam, by the protection given him by the Rritish, was looked upon by 
the Mahrattas as snatching from their grasp a certain victim, and that sooner 
or later they would attempt to vindicate their pretensions by arms. I'lie pre- 
vention of tiiis particular event, was, according to (leiieral Wellesley the main 
oliject of the views of the Ciovernor-dcncral in proposing a general (h'feiisive 
alliance, and in the dirtlcuitie> attending a general alliance he sought for that 
of the Peshwa as dividing and diuunishing the Mahratta strength. Another of 
General Wellesley’s arguments in favour of the treaty is, that at the period 
when it was formed, all the Malir.itta forces, Sindiah and Holkar included, re- 
peatedly urged the Governor General to settle the Pcshwa’salf.iirs ; and what- 
ever may have been the insincerity of the t\vo prineipal parties, it was proved, 
by the alacrity with wliich many of the. ehiefsofthc Ucec.iii joined the English, 
that they were well ple iHui to see them afford sneeour to the IVshwa. “ 1 he 
southern chiefs, who are the principal support of the government of rooiiah, 
had not submitted to llolkar, they were lu arms waiting for the arrival of the 
Rritish troops, and they joined the army when it arrived in their neighbour- 
hood.” The stipulations of the treaty of Rassein . therefore, were nut in (qipo- 
sition to the sentiments professed or entertained by the miijority ut the 
.Mahratta chiefs. Of the general policy of such alliances General Wellesley 
remarks, tlmt in the actual state of politics among Asi.itia^ower.s, no perma- 
nent system could be adopted which would preserve the weak against the 
strong, and would keep all for any length of time in tlie.r rd.itive situations, 
and the whole in peace, excepting there should be one j. 'mcc nhicli either by 
the superiority of its strength, ib military system, or hs k- (Jiin es, should pre- 
ponderate hlid ho able to protect all. That preponderating power was the 
Company, and the exercise of its authcfrty in defending the weak against the 
aggression of the strong, in preventing all unjust wars, in prohibiting, in fact, 
all war within India, was a magnanimous and wise policy, wliich, although not 
carried into operation without rc>istance, and not wholly etfccted upon the 
principles which iiitluenced Marquis Wellesley# has ultimately succeeded. 
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Some of tl)? more powerful of the ajrKresaors have, In defence of their riffht to 
cimiinit a^jtjression, provoked the British power to indict upl'm tlieiii politiciil 
extefiuiimtion, but the greaternumher of the weJiker princeshave heen rescued 
from the most grievous and intolerable oppression, the people have been pro- 
tected from plunder and devastation, anil the general condition of India Inis 
been changed from a scene of jicrjietual warfare to a state of universal tran- 
quillity. Wellesley l)espulches,vol v. Letter from Lord Castlci'cagli, TresU 
dent of the Heard of Control, with paper of observations, 4th March, 1804, 
p. 302. Major General Wellesley’s observations on the preceding docu- 
ment, p. 318. 


^ : CHAPTER XII. 

Objects to ichlfih the Operations of the Army in the North 
%cere. to he directed , — Objects to which the Operations of 
the Army in the So^ith were to he directed. — Minor Ob- 
jects of the M'ar . — General Lake takes the field.--- J I is- 
tory of the French Force in the Service of Sindiahj and 
of his PossessioUo in the J)oah. — History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulmn continued. — Battle of Allyyhar^ and Cap- 
ture of the Fort. ^ Battle of Delhiy and Surrender of 
the Emperor to the English. — Ayra taken. — Battle of 
Lasfcarce. — French Force in the Service of Sindiah 
destroyed^ and his Dominions in the Doah transferred io 
the English. — Operations of the Army under General 
^\ellesleyin the South. — lihmedmggur taken. — Batik 
of Assye. — Boorhanpore and Asseerghur taken, — Sin- 
diah makes an Overture towards Peace. — Battle of 
Argaum. — Siege and Capture of the Fort of Gawil- 
ghur , — Operations in Bundelcxmd, — In Cuttack. — In 
Gimat. — Negotiation -with the Raja of Berar. — Treaty 
concluded, — Negotiation with Sindiah. — Treaty con- 
cluded . — Engagements with the minor Princes near the 
J^mna. — Sindiah enters into the defensiveAllianee.— 
Governor-GeneraVs Accoxud of the Benefit derived from 
the defensive Alliances^ and the Mahratta War. — In- 
vestigation of that Account. 

I ^OR the war, as soon as it should begin, the Governor- 
■ General had prepared a most extensive scheme of 
operations. To General Lake, the' Commander-in-Chief, 
at that time present with the army on the upper frontiers, 
instructions had been sent on the 28 th of June ; pointing 
out, not only the necessity of placing the army under his 
command, with the titmost expedition, in a state of pre- 
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paration for the field, but also, though briefly, and in the BOOK VI. 
form of notes, the objects to the attainment of whicn the chap. xii. 

operations of that army would immediately be directed. 

On the subsequent exertions of the Commander-in-chief, 
to make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified prai.s0. “ By the indefatigable activity,” says 
he, “ zeal, ability, and energy of General Lake (whose per- 
sonal exertions have surpassed all former example, and 
nave been the main source of the success of the war in 
that (piarter) the army of Bengal, on tiic north-west fron- 
tier of Glide, was placed, towards the closo^ of the month 
of July, in a state of preparation and equipment favour- 
able to the immediate attack of M. Perron’s force, as soon 
as authentic advices should be received of the commence- 
ment of hostilities in the Deccan.” * 

In this part of the extensive field,, which the plan of 
of the Governor-General embraced, he gave notice of two 
military, and two political, objects. The first of the mili- 
tary objects was to con(|uer the whole of that portion of 
Sindiah’s dominions whicli lay between the Ganges and 
the Jumna; destixiying completely the French force by 
which that district was protected ; extending the Com- 
pany’s frontier to the Jumna ; and including the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, with a chain of posts, sufheient for pro- 
tecting the navigation of the river, on the right bank of 
the Jumna. The second of the military objects was of 
minor importance ; the annexation of Bundelcund to the 
British dominions. 

The political objects were also two. The first, to use 
the language of the Governor-General, was, “the posses- 
sion of the nominal authority of the Mogul that is to 
say, the possession of his person, and thereafter the use 
of his name, to any purpose to which the use of that 
name might bo found advantageous. Together with the 
city of Delhi, the person of the Mogul hadrfor a series of 
years be*ii subject to Sindiah ; more immediately, at that 
particular moment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Sindiah 
in that .part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the 
country would, of course, place the Mogul, too, in British 
hands. The second of the Governor-Generars politi- 
cal objects was, an extension o^^ his general scheme of 

• Letters, ut supra, p. 154, 234. 

Z 
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BOOK VI. alliance. .He desired that the whole of the pett^ states to 
CHAP, XII. the siiuthward and westward of the Jumna, from Jyueghur 

to Bundelcjjnd, should bo united in “ an efficient system 

1803. of alliance ” with the British government.' 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; for the 
accomplishment of which the CommandeiMn-Chief was 
vested with the same sort of powers, which had already 
been conveyed to General Wellesley, for the more secure 
attainment of those which were aimed at in the south.* 
General Wellesley was expected, with the force under his 
command, to defeat the confederate army of Sindiah and 
the Raja of Berar ; to protect from all danger, in that 
direction, the dominions* of the Coni})any and their allies ; 
and to establish, in their subsidizing form, the govern- 
ments of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and (lack war. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s do- 
minions in Bengal, from the Northern Ci rears. By the 
conquest of this district, the territory of the English 
nation in the northern part of India would be united, on 
the eastern coast, with that in the south, and would ex- 
tend in one unbroken line from the mountains on the 
frontier of Tibet to Cape Comorin ; the Mahrattas on that* 
side of India would be deprived of all connexion’ with the 
sea, and hence with the transrnaij no enemies of the Anglo- 
Indian government ; a communication not liable to the 
interruption of the monsoons would be foimied between 
Calcutta and Madras; and an additional portion of the 
l^engal frontier would bo delivered from tlio chance of 
Mahratta incursions. Tlie province of Cuttack belonged 
to the Raja of Berar. Preparations were made Ibr in- 
vading it about the time at which the operations of the 
principal armies should commence.- 

Sindiah possessed the port of Baroach, and a contiguous 

• Governor*(ienerars Letter to tJic Coinmandur^in-chief, dated 27th of 
July, 1803. Ibid. p. 15C. 

2 Whatever difference of opinion may prevail aa to tlie merits C tlic Mar- 
quess Wellesley’s public correspondence relative to Mahratta politics ladore 
the war, it is iinpos.sible to withhold admiration from it after tlie war hud 
become inevitable. It is a remarkable exhibition of activity and coniprelien- 
siveness of mind. All the ^Teat objects both of a i>oliticaI and military nature 
are pointed out with a most perfect knowledge of the situation and circum- 
stances of the different native chiefs, and with a distinct and full eniinciation 
of the purposes most advimtaseous to British interests. At the same time he 
is most liberal in hisconlldcnce as to the means by which the objects are to be 
effected, and most prodigal in his gratitude for their successful acconiplish- 
• jneiit.— W. ^ 
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district on i^e coast of Guzerat. The government of BOOK VI. 
Bombay was made ready to seize them, as soon as the to chap, xin 
should be declared. ^ 

General Lake toolj; the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about two hundred EuroiDeau artillery, 
three regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven battalions of native 
iiifaiitzy. Beside this force, about 3,500 men were as- 
sembled near Allahabad for the invjision of Bundelcund ; 
and about iJOOO were collected at LliiPzapoor, to cover 
Benares, and guard the passes of the adjoining moun- 
tains. 

<,The array of Siudiah, to which General Lake was to be 
opposed, was under the command of a Frenchman, named 
Perron, and stated by the Governor-General, on grounds 
of course a little uncertain, to have coiysistcd of 1(>,000 or 
17,000 infantry, formed and disciplined on the European 
plan ; with a large body of irregular infantry, from fifteen 
to twenty thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which 
the Governor-General describes, as both numerous and 
well appointed,* 

^Po understand the nature of the power of Sindiah, in 
this cpiartei’ of India, a short history is required, not only 
of the peculiar com position of his army, but also of the 
territorial acquisitions which he there retained. Deboigne, 
though not the first Frenchman who was admitted into 
the army of Sindiah, was the liivst who obtained any con- 
siderable degree of power. Born a Savoyard, of parents 
respectable, though poor, after having served some time 


1 Vide Governfir-GcMieral’s Notes rclalit’e to the late transactions in the 
MiUivatta eiiiiiirc. Ibid. p. 23{). It is mstrnctive to observe the prevalence of 
(‘x:i,t!;i,a'riitiou : (’ol. Collins, in bis letter from Shuliah’s ciimp, dated 7tli of 
Ai)ril, ISO‘2, says, “ Sinee my arrival at this court, I have obtained more accu- 
rate information of the .stale of the regular infantry in the service of Dowlut 
Kao fSindiali than I heretofore posse.ssed. 1 believe your Lordship may rely mi 
the eorrcctnesa of the following .statement, (ieiieml Perrwi comiuaiids four 
•brigades oftfmtive infantry, each con.sisling of ten battalions of sepoys. 
The complement of a battalion is 710 firelocks, and every corps is commanded 
by two or thriie Kuropean oflliccrs.,* Ibid p. 17. Ky this statement, I’erron’s 
infantry amounted to 28,040, more than one-half beyond the estijnatc of the 
(K)vernor-G^neral, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark.—M. 

'file author of the aeeouut of the Corps in the Service of Native Princes 
states, that Perron eommanded at the breaking out of tlic war, foity battalions 
of 700 men each, with a train of 140 pieces of cannon, and 500i) cavalry. Ge- 
neral De Boigne’s own statement to Colonel Franeklin was, that the force 
which ho raised was of three brigades, amouiitmg to 24,000 men, witli 130 
pieces of cannon. Life of Shah Aleiu, 192,— W. 
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BOOK VI. iu the army of his own prince, he eiitereij the more 

cuAP. xir. splehdid service of France, in quality of an ensign in the 

— Irish brigades.* In the vicissitudes of his early life, we 

1803. content ourselves with effects ; jihe causes very fre- 

quently remain unknown. We find him, next, an ensign 
in a Russian army, serving against the Turks, lie was 
here taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his paicntfj, 
ho repaired to St. Petersburg, found means to recommend 
himself, and was itiade a lieutenant. He was detached to 
some Russian ])ost on the Turkish frontier, and had some 
fortune to command the escort which attended Lord Percy 
in a progress among the? Grecian Islands. In consecpience 
of the impression which he must have made upon that 
nobleman, Lord Percy furnished him with two letters oi 
recommendation, one to Mr. Hastings, Governor of Ben- 
gal, and another to Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, 
to whose ac(piaintance, it is said, he had already been ad- 
mitted, during the residence of that nobleman as British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. It is surmised, that ho 
obtained the consent of the Empress to make a voyage t^o 
India, from which ho was to return by way of Caslimere, 
Tartary, and the borders of the (Caspian Sea. Be that as 
it may, ho arrived at Madras in the year 17b0, and engaged 
as an ensign in the service of the Nabob of Arcot. In 
178’2 lie repaired to Calcutta, where the letter of Lord 
Percy procured him a favourable-, reception from Mr. 
Hastings. Without disclosing his connexion with the 
Russian government, he described to that Governor the 
journey by Cf^shmere, and the shores of the (.^ispian, as 
the object which he now had in view ; and was furnished 
by him with a recommendation to tlie Nawab of Oude, 
and the British Resident at Lucknow. It is said, that he 
was accommodated by the Nawab with a bill of exchange 
on Cashmere fpr 6000 rupees, with which, instead of pro- 
secuting his journey, he purchased arms and horses, and 
entered into the service of the Raja of Jeyj)oor ; that 
upon intelligence of this proceeding he was ordcjjed down 

> This sketch of the history, both of Debciprie and Perron, for which 1 have 
been obliged to trust to sourves a little uncertain, is given, as exhibiting, 
which is enough for the present purpow;, an idea, correct as to the class of 
rncTi to which they belonged,# rather than, in every minute particular, as to 
tlic ir.Oividuals who are named. 
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to Luckno^Y ^7 Hastings, whom he thought it his BOOK VI. 
interest to obey ; that ho found the means of exculpifting chap. xti. 

himself in the mind of that ruler, and was permitted to — . 

return to Lucknow ; that he now engaged in trade, which 1H08. 
he prosecuted with success; that he came to Agra, in 
1784, at which time the Rana of Gohud was closely be- 
sieged by Madajee Sindiah ; that he suggested to the liana 
a plan for raising the siege, but 8indiah intercepted his 
correspondence, and, impressed with the proof of military 
talents which it displayed, consulted Mr. Anderson, the 
British Resident, on the propriety of taking him into his 
service ; that Mr. Anderson, to whom he had letters of 
recommendation, scut for him, introduced him to Sindiah, 
and procured him the command of two battalions, to be 
disciplined in tlie European style. The terror which Sin- 
diah found to march before the grape and bayonets of 
Deboigne’s battalions, and the elfects which they pro- 
duced in tlie battles of Lallsort, Chacksaiia, and Agra, 
from 17S4 to 1780, made him eager to increase their num- 
ber to eight, then to sixteen, and afterwards, it is said, to 
twenty battalions, at which amount they remained. A 
battalion C()mi)lcte, consisted of 500 muskets, and 200 
gunners, with four field-pieces and one howitzer. The 
military talents of Deboigne, and the ethciency of his 
tr()o[)s, were the gi*and instrument wliich facilitated, or 
rather produced, the victories, and enlarged the domi- 
nions of Sindiah, in the region of the Jumna. In 1792, 
with eight battalions, he fought the desperate battle of 
Mairta against a great army of Rattores, a warlike tribe of 
Rajpoots. In the same year, and with the same force, he 
defeated, after an obstinate conflict at Patun, the for- 
midable army of Ismael Beg. In 1792, he defeated the 
army of Tuckpjeo llolkar, containing four battalions dis- 
ciplined, and commanded by a Frenchman ; and at last 
made Sindiah, without dispute, the most powerful of the 
native princes in India. Deboigne was a man above six 
fef't high, with giant bones, large features, and piercing 
eyes ; hp was active, and laborious to an astonishing de- 
gree ; understood profoundly the art of bending to his 
purposes the minds of men ; and was popular (because 
men felt the benefit of his equitable and vigilant ad- 
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BOOK VJ. ministration), though stained with three unpopular vices, 

CHAP. XII. jealhiisy, avarice, and envy.^ 

Perron ^came into India as a petty officer of a ship, 

1803. either with Sufirein, or about the ti;ne of Suffrein’s ar- 
rival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, he 
first received employment in the army of the Rana of 
Golmd, where he served under the immediate .com- 
mand of an Englishman. After the destruction (jf 
the Rana, he joined, in quality of quarter-master-ser- 
* jeaiit, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Siiidiah. Though he soon raised himself to a 
higher command, his corps was reduced, upon the return 
of the army into cantcfmnents ; and he was even unsuc- 
cessful in an application for employment in the army of 
the Begum Sumroo. When the brigade of Heboigne 
began to be formed^ the prospects of Perron revived. He 
received the command of the Boorhanporc battalion ; and 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself in the battle 
of Patun. He commanded tlie detachment of Deboigne’s 
army wdiich besieged Ismael Beg in (Janoor ; and it was to 
him that Ismael Beg surrendered. To the honour of thejr 
European education, Deboigne and Perron resolutely pro- 
tected their prisoner from the death which KSindiah, who 
had suffered from his prowess, thirsted to inflict upon 
him; and he remained in the fort of Agi*a, with a con- 
siderable allowance for his subsistence. When the corps 
of Deboigne became sufficiently numerous to bo divided 
into two brigades, he gave the command of the first to 
M. Frimont, and that of the second to H. Perron, who, 
accordingly, upon the death of M. Frimont, became second 
in command. When the ambition of Sindiah to establish 
a control over the Peshwa carried him to Poouah, it was 
the brigade of Perron which attended him thither, and 
foimed the principal part of his force. Perron, thus about 
the person of ^Do whit Bao from the moment of his ac- 
cession, and one of the main instruments of his power, 
easily succeeded to the whole authority of Deboigne, when, 

I 

' This account, whioli savoiA of exaggeration, is derived from an ICuglisli 
genlleinan, who served at the same time with Deboigne as un (dllcerin Sindiah’s 
army. Sec Asiat. An. liegUter for 1805, Cluiracters, p. 22.— Al. 

It was written by Major L. F. Smitli, am! is added to lii.s Sketch of the 
liistory of the Disciplined Itcdineiits in the Service of Native Pi inces, first 
• published iu Calcutta— reprinied hi London, 1805.— W. 
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in 1798, the commander withdrew with his fortune to BOOK VI. 
Europe. ‘ ^ chap. xii. 

M. Deboigne had received a large tract of^otintry, in 

the region of the, Jumna, in assignment for the main- 
tenance of his troops. Not only the territory as well as 
the army which had devolved upon Perron required his 
presence upon the departure of Deboigne ; but the pre- 
t sumption of the Governors both of Delhi and of Agra, 
had so much increased by the long absence of Sindiah in 
tlie south, that it seemed to be high t!me to reduce them ' 
to obedience. In the month of October, 1^708, Perron sent 
two battalions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
tlie Englishmen who helped td officer Sindiah’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Kelledar would 
deliver up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope, he sent 
three battalions more, and the place was invested. Though, 
frotn a humane regard to the aged Mogul and his family, 
who were kept as a sort of prisoners in the fort, much 
caution was used in firing at the place, it was ready for 
assault in nineteen days, when the Kelledar capitulated 
*and surrendered.^ 

This was the occasion, on which, for the first time, the 
custody of the Emperor was placed in the hands of a 
Frenchman. He had now, during ten years, been subject 
to the ])ower of Sindiah, under which he had fallen by the 
following means. 

Ill 1782, when ^Ir. Hastings so eagerly made peace with 
the Mahratta ])owers, their dominions were bounded, on 
tlie north, by that great chain of mountains, which extends 
in a direction nearly east and west, from Cuttack in the 
Bay of Bengal to Ajmerc, and forms a great boundary be- 
tween the southern and the northern portions of the 
Indian continent. This physical barrier against the 
dangers to which the Englisli dominions in the north of 
India ^ere exposed, from the vicinity oS the Mahrattas, 
was not all. On the western half of this chain of moun- 
tains, on its northern side, and immediately bordering 
upon the Company’s frontier, or that of their dependant, 

* These particulars, collected by the Trcll-informcd editor of the earliest 
volumes of the As. An. Rcff. (see vol. iii. Charac. p. 39), are confirmed by 
common history in all the leading and material points. 

2 See letters from an officer In Perron’s arfiy. Awat. An. Register, vol. i. 

Chron. p. bO. 
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BOOK VI. the Nabob of Oude, were placed, forming another line of 
niAP. MI. defence, a number of small independent states, all jealous 

— of the Ma|jH’attas, and all dreading any extension of their 

lii03. power. The whole of that wide expanse of country, which 
extends from near Allahabad on the east to the river 
Sutledge on the west ; bounded on the south by the 
mountainous ridge just mentioned ; on the north, as ftr as 
Shekoab, by the Jumna; thence by a lino passing neai^ 
Secundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges to Hurdwar ; 
was, by the policy #»f Mr. Hastings, left open to the ambi- 
tion of the Mahrattas. This country contained, among 
other principalities, the territory of Bundclcund and 
Narwar ; that of Gohud, •including Gwalior and Bind ; and 
the great provinces of Agra and Delhi, including the Jaat 
country, and nearly one half of the Doab, subject chieily 
to the Emperor Sh%h Aulum, and a few other Moham- 
medan chiefs. Sindiah was the Mahratta prince, who, 
from the vicinity of his territories, and from his power, 
was best situated for availing himself of the offered advan- 
tage; and ho did not allow the opportunity to escape. 
Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to get a,, 
partial possession of Bundelcund, while Sindiah was en- 
grossed with the business of other ac(piisitioiis ; but all 
the rest of that extensive country was wholly appropriated 
by the latter chieftain.' 

Sindiah had already made great progress in subduing 
this region, when, with Ismael Beg, approached Delhi 
in 1788. Ijrholam Kadur, a son of Zabita Khan ; who, 
having from some cause of displeasure been banished from 
the presence of his father, had received an asylum from 


' Sec Rennel, Asialie An. for ni04, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 : Hamilton’s Knst 
Tnd. (lazcttecr. Tlie policy of IcttiiiK liini take possession of this country is 
thus representedhy I^ord Wellesley: “'Ihe territories of Sindiah hetweeu the 
Jumna and the Ganfies, interrupt the line of our delence in that quarter ; and 
some of his principal posts are introduced into the centre of our dominions ; 
while the possession of. Agra, Delhi, and of the western and soutlien^ banks of 
the Jumna, enables him to command nearly the wlu)le line of the western 
frontier. In the event of any considerable accession to Sindiah’s power, or in 
the event of his forming any contmexion with France, or with any enemy to 
the liritish interests — the actual portion of his territories and forces in llin- 
dostan would fimiisli great advaulage> to him, in any attack upon Vhe Com- 
].any’s dominions.” Governor-fWneraFs Instructions to the Cornmander-in- 
Chief, dated 27th July, 1S03, Ibid. p. IftG. As the Governor-General was 
making out a ease, allowance is to be made for exaggeration.— M. 

There is no exaggeration in the Govcrnor-Gencrars assertion, that the posi • 
tiun of 8indiah was favourable t(^nattaek upon the British provinces in Upper 
India, including those recently ceded by the Nuwab Vizir.— W. 
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Shah Aulum^and growing into his favour, had beeir created BOOK VI, 
by him Ameer ul Omrah ; enjoyed at that time the jffin- chap. xii. 

cii)al power at Delhi. The Emperor appears to Jiave been 

desirous of emancipating himself from the dominion of 
Gholam Kadur, a man of a haughty and ferocious cha- 
racter; and informed him that, having no money to 
carry .on the contest, Ije regarded resistance as vain. 

(iholam Kadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that, as “ the presence of the monarch was half 
the battle,” the Emperor should head*tlie army in the 
held ; and to this tlie Emperor assenting, commissioned 
(Iholam Kadur to make the requisite preparations for 
war. Next day, it is said, a lettel* from the Emperor to 
Sindiah was intercepted, in which the Emperor exhorted 
Sindiah to use the greatest possible despatch, fur the pur- 
pose of destroying Gholam Kadur ; “ fcr Gholam Kadur,” 
said he, ‘‘desires me to act contrary to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovery, (iholam Kadur, burn- 
ing for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, in which 
Shah Aulum resided ; carried it in a few days ; flew to 
tke apartment of the monarch, whom he treated with 
every species of indignity ; and then put out his eyes. 

After plundering the Emperor and his family, and sparing 
no expedient, however degrading, to strip the females of 
all their valuable ornaments, he fled upon the approach of 
Sindiah ; who thus became master of the legitimate so- 
vereign of India, and of all the territories which yet 
owned hissway.* 

• 

> Of tliis, us of othi'i’ parts of the MaliratU history in which tlie En^jlish 
were not ininiediately concerned, when our knowlcdf^e is sntlicicntly certain 
in all the jioints of <any niatcrial iniia/rtann! ; we must, for tiie miuiitc parli- 
culars, he salislicd to know that tliey cannot be very remote from the trutli.— 

The remaininij history of (iholam Kadur is short. He took rcfiific in Agra, 
which Sindiah besieged. Seeing resistance Impeless. he took advantage of a 
dark night, stiitfed Ids saddle with the jewels which he had ptumlered from 
tile family of the Emperor, and with a few followers took his flight towards 
I’ersia. On the second night, having fallen from his horse, he gave time to 
• his pursuertito come up, and make him prisoner. Smdiali^itter exposing him 
for some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered liim to be dejirived of his 
ears, nose, hands, feet, and eyes; in which deplorable condition lie was left 
to expire. The party who pursued him was coiimiauded by a Frenchman of 
the name of Lostoneaux. It was under him that I’erroii is said to have been 
first admiueft into the service of Sindiah. whence served as a qnarter-imuster- 
serjeant. Eostoneaux is said to have got possession of the saddle, which 
Gholam Kadur is supposed to have stuffed with diamonds. This at least is 
known, that he soon after contrived to slip away, and returned to Europe, 

His cori 8 breaking up after his desertion, Ferron was in danger of losing eiii. 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Sindiah to remain 
ill Qie fort of Delhi, with the nominal authority over the 
city, andta small district around, he was held in a state of 
poverty, in which not only the deceiKjies, but almost the 
necessaries of life were denied to him and his family. A 
Kclledar or Governor was placed in the foi*t, by whom he 
was guarded as a prisoner. Apd Sindiah at times had 
made him sot forth his claim, not only to the tribiKbe 
which the English had covenanted to pay to him for 
Bengal, whicli they had so early found a pretext for not 
paying, and x^^hich now, with its interest, amounted to a 
great sum ; but to the wide extended sovereignty which 
had ceased to be his,* only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron behaved 
not to Shah Aulum with all the humanity and delicacy, 
practicable in the circumstances of Perron, so there is 
reason to believe that the condition of the unhappy 
monarch w\as ameliorated after he became subject to that 
European ofticcr, M. Perron is represented, by all those 
from whom we receive any accounts of him, except the 
English rulers, as not oidy a man of talents, but a man of 
humanity and moderation.^ 


}>Ir)yinent, till Sindiali’s fconeml gave liim a battalion of his own. Asiat. An. 
lien, fur bsOl, Chron. p.03. -AIs«) for l.sOl, Cliarac. M. 

The first of these aceounts is aNerylo(Ase aiwt inaccurate statement. The 
jXIahrattas had been in jaissession of belhi before Uliolarn Kadiir’.s last adini- 
iiisfratioii ; be liad rtM ()\ere(l it by siir[iri.se, but conscious of bis inability to 
rc.dst the iidviiiice of Sindiah’s };encr:il, Ihuia KliaXi, resolved to id under the 
palace and retire. Shah Alem’s Inability to comply with the Kohillas^requisi- 
tioiis of treasure, was resented l>y the most brutal treatment and the lo^s of 
his eyes. Tlie ruffian fled to .MeeriU ; not to Agra. See I'Taneklin’.s Shall 
Alcm.-W. 

' The Knglisli officer, from wIio.se lett»T.s, in the Asiat. An. Reg. vol. i. 
Chron. p. bO, we have the account of tl e surrender (*f J)clhi to Perron’s bat- 
talions, says, “ Tbeticncral from that amiable humanity, which is a noble 
trait in his character, endcavouiTd to avoid recourse to liostile mca.snres, in 
regard to the old king, the numerous princes, and iirince.ssea, who arc de- 
tained in the fort :*and even wlicn the siege was laid, it was witlffull peruiis- * 
Sion of the king, and every measure adopted to obviate any possible injury to 
the old uionarcli and the royal family. 'I lumglithc troops in tlic fort, amount- 
ing to COO, were debarred from all exterior sniiplies of provision, yet (Jeiieral 
Terroii ordered that the royal iiersons slioulil be amply siijiplki^l, and their 
provisions ])ii.ss unmolested.” The author of a very intelligent letter (dated 
Oude, November, 1709 , on the military state of the iiortli-we.Nt part of the 
Company’.s frontier, published In the Asiat. An, Register for 1804, Miscel. 
Tracts, p. 77 ) says “ Oeneral I’crron, a Frcncli oftlcer of great experience and 
consummate abilities, both^as a statesman and soldier, represents Dowlut 
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By the distance at wiiich Sindiah, while engaged in ROOK VI. 
establishing his authority in the south, was kept •from chap. xii. 

his dominions in the north, the administration of the 

government of his ;iew acquisitions, in the region of the 
Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of Perron, who 
was present with an army, and had a large portion of it in 
assignment for the maintenance of his troops. We have 
j;he testimony of a most unexceptionable witness, Colonel 
Collins, both that he made a wise and excellent use of his 
power ; and that the success of his ^Iministration had 
created incurable jealousy and hatred in the breast both 
of Sindiah’s nobles, and of Sindiah himseff. “I have it,” 
says tliat Resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 
lb02, “from good authority, that the Hinlars of this 
court have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, 
oil the subject of the extensive authority vested in 
Ccneral Perron ; and I have also been told in coniidence, 
that, whenever the disturbances in this quarter are com- 
posed, so far as to admit of Sindiah’s repairing to Agra, it 
is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive the General of 
^he command of those ^fortresses whicli he now possesses 
m Hindustan. Nor do i doubt the truth of this informa- 
tion ; wlien 1 reflect on the general disposition of the Mah- 
rattas ; they being, as your Lordship well knows, at all 
times inclined to suspicion and jealousy ; of which [ saw 
strong symptoms, at my audience with the Maharaja on 
the 27th ultimo. The ministers, who -were present at this 
interview, having put various questions to me res[iecting 
the state of Sindiah’s possessions in the Doab, I pur^>osely 
spoke of them, as being in the most flourishing condition, 
ascribing the same to the able management of General 
Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recollects, they arc 
assigned in jrydad. I also noticed the unwearied attention 
of the General, to improve and strengthen the works of 
the dilierent fortresses prrisoned by l^jis troops ; and 
mentioned likewise the high estimation in which he was 
held by all the Rajpoot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly 
guided l)y his councils and directions.”* Though we may 

Ilao Sindirth in H'ndustan ; and is invested with the most full and absolute 
uuthority over every department of tjic government, civil mid military.— This 
power he exercises with great moderation, ut the same time with u degree of 
Jmlgment and energy, that evince very .superhitf Ulents.” 

* Tapers relative to the Mahratta war iu IdoJ, ut supra, p. 17. 
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BOOK VI. easily enough sup 2 )ose in this language a degree of exagge- 
CHAp. XII. ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gentleman, 
1S03. of an English education, and of a high character, to have 
made a deliberate statement for which he knew there was 
nofoundation in fact. In his next letter. Colonel Collins says, 
“ Such Maliratta Sirdars, as arc envious or jealous of the 
power of M. Perron, do not scruple to affirm, that he by ng 
means wishes the total ruin of llolkar ; since, in this event, 
the Maharaja woukl bo enabled to repair to Hindostan, and 
to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs in that 
quarter. Whether or not Sindiah has been influenced by 
these suggestions, I shall not presume to determine ; but 
I believe it to be an undoubted fact, that General Perron 
has been given to understand he must relinquish the col- 
lections of all the dij?tricts wliich he now possesses in Hin- 
dostan, excepting those appertaining to his jeydad, the 
annual revenues of which arc estimated at forty lacs of 
rupees ; at present the General collects nearly eighty lacs.” * 
From Futty Ghur, to Avhich, for the purpose of avoiding 
the unhealthy season, he had returned from Sindiah’^ 
camp, having by the way paid a visit to Perron at his 
heacl-quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 5i4th of 
Juno, 180:J, wrote again, as follows: ‘Hjeneral Perron has 
been peremptorily directed by Sindiah to give uj) all the 
Mehals in his possession, not appertaining to his own 
jeydad. And I understand, from g()od authority, that the 
General is highly displeased with the conduct of Sindiah’s 
ministers on this occasion ; insomuch that he entertains 
serious intentions of relinquishing his present commixiid in 
the service of the Mahamja. Indeed, when I was at Cowle, 
he assured me, that ere long I might expect to see him at 
Futty Ghur.” 2 

The first object to which General Lake was commanded 
to direct^ the (^)erations of the war, was the destruction 
of the force of General Perron. This force the (iovernor- 
General, though he very seriously, not to say violently, 
dreaded it, yet at the same time, with a very , possible 
inconsistence, so much despised, that he confidently 

' Letter to Govunior-Gcncral, dated n^ar Oiigein, 18th April, 1802. 

Ibid p. 18, Compare the statement of LS^jOO.OOO in the Governor-General's 
notes. Ibid.]). 222. 
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expected th^ complete annihilation of it, before the end of BOOK VI. 
the rains. “ I desire,” says he, ‘Hhat your Excellency^will chap. xii. 

compose the main army, and regulate the strength and 

operations of the several detachments, in a manner which 
shall appear to your judgment to afford the most absolute 
security for the complete destruction of M. Perron’s force 
before the conclusion of the rains.” ^ 

^ Not arms alone, other* expedients were to be employed. 

“ It would be highly desirable,” says the Governor-General,. 

“to detach IR. Perron from Sindiah’s service, by pacific 
negotiation. M. Perron’s inclination certainly is, to dis- 
pose of his power to a French purchaser ;* I should not 
be surprised if he were to be found ready to enter into 
terms with your Excellency ; provided he could obtain 
sufficient security for his personal intei’ests. — I empower 
your Excellency to conclude any agrerjinent for the secu- 
rity of M. Perron’s personal interests and property, accom- 
panied by any reasonable remuneration from the British 
government, which shall induce him to deliver up the 
wliole of his military resources and power, together with 
|)is territorial possession, and the person of the Mogul, 
and of the heir apparent, into your Excellency’s hands. 

The same principle applies gcncially to M. Perron’s Euro- 
pean officers. And the proclamations with which I have 
furnished your Excellency will enable you to avail your- 
self of the first opportunity of oftering proi)ositions to 
those officers, or to the several corps under M. Perron’s 
commands.” - 

On the 7th of August, the General marched from Qiwn- 
pore. On the 28th he reached the frontier ; and early on 
tlie morning of the 29th moved into the Mahratta terri- 
tories, with a view of attacking a part of M. Perron’s 
army assembled near the foi’tress of Alighur. The British 
army reached the enemy’s camp about seven o’clock in 
the morning; and found the whole of hij|cavalvy^drawri 
up on tffe plain, close to the fort of Alighur. Appearing 
to bo strongly posted, with their right extending to the 
fort of .Alighur, and their front i)rotected by a deep 
morass, the General resolved to make his attack on their 
left flank, which had no protection except from two 

• Letter to Lord Lake, 27th July, 1803. p. 159. Dispatches, ill. 208. 

2 Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. IGl. 
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BOOK VT. detached villages. The British cavalry were formed into 
CHAP. XII. two Aiues, supported by the line of infantry and guns ; 

but the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted the 

1803. without an engagement. They were estimated at 

15,000 strong. As if to show the extreme want of all 
cohesion, and hence of stability, in the materials of Per- 
ron’s power, the Commander-in-Chief informs the (lover- 
nor-General, and the Coveriior-General with exultation 
informs his employers; that upon so very trifling an 
occiusion as this, “piany of the confederates of M. Perron 
left him ; and “ I learn,” says the General, “ from all 
quarters, the mbst of the enemy’s cavalry who opposed us 
yesterday, have returned to their homes, declaring their 
inability to oppose the English.”^ 

The town of Cool immediately surrendered to the 
English ; but the garrison of Alighur resisted all the 
motives with which Lake endeavoured to persuade them. 
After consideration, he deemed it practicable to carry the 
fort by as.sault ; and this he preferred to the slow opera- 
tions of a siege. The idace was strong, with a broad and 
deep ditch, a flue glacis, the country levelled for a mile 
round, and exposed in every direction to the fire of the 
fort. Lieutenant-Colonel Monsoii was chosen to lead the 
attack : and the preparation.^ were completed before the 
4th of September. At thiee o’clock on the morning of 
that day, the troops moved down to a distance of (JOO 
yards from the sortie. After waitin^^ till lialf after four, 
the storming party advanced under cover of a heavy fire 
from^the British batteries erected fitf the purpose, and 
arrived within a hundred yards of the fort before' they 
were perceived. There was only one passage across the 
ditch into the fort, by a narrow causeway, where, the 
enemy having commenced a mine, but omitted a draw- 
bridge, the British troops were enabled to pass, and a.ssault 
the body of tlm place. As soon as Colonel Monson per- 
ceived that the garri.son had received the alarm, h(? pushed 
on with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along with the external’ guard. The gate was 
found shut ; and the ladders were applied. Major Macleod 
of the 7Gth regiment, and two grenadiers, began to mount ; 
but so formidable an array of pikernen appeared to receive 

I J.etter, ul supra. IbiU. p. 267, 268. 
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them, that it would have been vain and foolish to per- BOOK VJ, 
sist. A gim* was now required to blow open the g^to. chap. xu. 

Being situated near the angle of a bastion, it was difficult — ■ 

to place a gun in a situation to act upon it. Foillr or five 
rounds were fired, before it was blown open ; the troops 
were stopped about twenty minutes ; during which they 
were raked by a destructive lire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks ; Colon Moiison was wounded ; six 
officers were killed ; and the principal loss in the assault 
was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage of con- 
sidcmble length, all the way exposed to a heavy cross tire 
in every direction, led from the first gate to that which 
opened immediately into the body ^f the place. To this 
it was a work of great difficulty to bring up the gun, 
and when it was brought up, the gate was found too 
strong to lie forced. In this extremity Major ^Macleod 
pushed through the wicket with the grenadiers, and as- 
cended the ramparts. After this but little opposition 
was nnxde. The garrison endeavoured to escape in every 
direction. Many jumped into the ditch, of whom some 
were drowned. About iiOOO perislicd. Some surrendered, 
affil were permitted to quit the fort, by the Commander- 
in* Chief, who was close to the scene of action, to witness 
an attack whicli nothing but the persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including six, and 212 wounded, includ- 
ing eleven European officers.* 

The fort Avas esteemed an acquisition of great imper- 
tance, as being the ordinary residence of M. Perron, and 
the principal place of depo,sit for bis military stores ; of 
Avhich the quantity found by the English, probably because 
it was inconsiderable, is not specified, in any of the printed 
documents in which the value of the acquisition is pre- 
sented to view. 

The same day on which Alighur was taken, the Com- 
* mander fcund it necessary to send a considerable detach- 
ment, to join the officer left at Futty Ghur, charged witli 
a convoy for the army. Five companic.s of sepoys, with 
one gun* under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Coningham, left at Shekoabad, had been attacked on the 

* Soe the Governor-Gcnerul’s Notes. IMd. p. *^47 — and the Dispatch of the 
Commander, p. 208. • 
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BOOK IV. 2nd of September, by a body of cavalry, commanded by 
CHAP. XII. a Brenchman of the name of Floury. lliough much 

superior in force, the assailants were repulsed, but re- 

1803. turned to the attack on the 4th, when the English capitu- 
lated, their ammunition being nearly spent. Before the 
reinforcements sent by the General arrived, the enemy 
crossed the Jumna, and disa[)peared. 

On the 5th of September, M. Perron addressed a letter 
to General Lake, which was received on the 7th. In that 
letter Perron informed the British Commander, that he 
had resigned the service of Dowlut Rao Sindia, and re- 
quested perm‘ission to pass with his family, his effects, 
and the officers of his sKite, through’ the Comjiany’s domin- 
ions to Lucknow. The instructions of the Governor- 
General, to purchase, if possible, the surrender of the 
military resources of Perron, have already been mentioned. 
We arc informed by the Governor-General, that “ on the 
20th of August the Commander-in-Chief received a letter 
from General Perron, indicating a desire on the part of 
that odicer, to effect an arrangement, which might preclude 
the necessity of an actual contest between the British forces, 
and those under the command of General Perron ” 
h'arn, on the same occasion, from the same high authority, 
that some time previously Perron had applied for leave 
to pass through the Company’s territories, as being about 
to resign the service of Sindiah ; and had, at the reipiest 
of the (Mmmander-in-Chief, sent ip the English camp a 
confidential agent, with whom a discussion took place on 
the 29 th of August. All that we further know is, that 
the agent departed without effecting any arrang’ement. 
The Governor-General tells us, that “ he evaded the pro- 
positions of the Commander-in-Chief, for the suri’ender 
of M. Perron.”* Perron iniglit have received a large sum 
of money, had he bargained for his own retirement, and 
transferred to Jjhe English any considerable portion of the 
military resources with wliich he was intrusted) Perron 
retired, without bargaining at all : ^ and, although he had 
the greatest cause of resentment against his employer, 
without transferring to his enemies the smallest portion of 
the resources with which he was intrusted. 

The Governor-General informs us, that M. Perron stated 
^ Letter from Governor- Geiicral in Council, 25tli Sept. 1803. Ibid. p. 187. 
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two facts, wjiich remarkably conBrm what I have already BOOK VI. 
suggested, with regard to the miserable foundatioDf and chap. xii. 
feeble texture of all such power as his. “ M. Perron stated, — — • 
that his reason for retiring proceeded from his^aving ro- 
ceived intelligence ^hat his successor had been appointed ; 
and was actually on his way to take possession of his new 
charge. M. Perron also observed, that the treachery and 

i 'ngratitude of his Eurof)ean officers convinced him that 
iirther resistance to the British arms was useless.” ‘ 

General Lake, who estimated, and taiew that the Go- 
vernor-General estimated, highly the value of removing 
M. Perron, granted him, in a prompt and htindsome man- 
ner, the indulgence which he rc(pi^sted ; and that General 
proceeded in consequence to Lucknow. 

On the same day on wliich General Lake received tho 
letter of Perron, measures being comj)leted for the posses- 
sion of Alighur, he began his march for Delhi. On the 
9th of September, he reached Secundra ; and during the 
next two days advanced about eighteen miles beyond 
Soorajepoor, when intelligence was received, that the army 
which had belonged to Perron, now commanded by ano- 
ther Frenchman of the name of Louis Bourquiii, had 
crossed tho Jumna from Delhi during the night, with a 
view to meet and repel the 'British army. 

The troops, fatigued with eighteen miles of march, and 
tlie heat of the day, reached their ground of encampment 
(six miles from Delhi) about eleven o’clock, and had 
scarcely pitched their tenis, when the outposts were at- 
tacked. The General, having reconnoitred, and found 
tlie enemy drawn up in order of battle, immediately 
ordered out the whole line. The position of the enemy 
was on a rising ground, with swamps on cither flank ;• their 
front, where alone they could be attacked, was defended 
by a numerous artillery and a line of intrenchments. Tho 
number of the British troops amounted to about four 
thousaiW five hundred men. That of the %nemy is stated 
at nineteen thousand. Tho British infantry were ordered 
to advance from the right of battalions in open columns 
of com]?anies ; and during this operation, the cavalry were 
commanded to precede. Advancing two miles in front, 
they were exposed for one hour to a severe cannonade 

* GovernorVGeneral's Notai. Ibid. p. 248. 
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BOOK VI. before they were joined by the infantry ; the Commander- 

CHAP. XII. in-Cfeief had his horse shot under him ; and a considerable 

loss was sustained. As the infantry approached, the Gene- 

1803. jal ordered the cavalry to fall back, with a view both to 
cover the advance of the infantry, and' if possible to draw 
the enemy forward from their intrenchments upon the 
plain. The enemy fell into the snare, believed the move- 
ment a retreat, and advanced, shottting, with the whole of 
their guns. The British cavalry retired, with the utmost 
steadiness and ord^r, till joined by the infantry, when they 
opened from the centre, and allowed the infantry to pass 
to the front. The whole were instantly formed, the infantry 
in one line, the cavalry ip. a second,* about forty yards in 
the rear of the right wing. The enemy had halted, on 
perceiving the British infantry, and began a tremendous 
fire of round, grape, and chain shot. The General having 
placed himself on the line, the men advanced with steadi- 
ness, and without taking their muskets from their shoul- 
ders, till within a hundred paces of the enemy, who be- 
gan to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their guns. Orders were given to charge with bayonets. 
The line fired a volley and rushed on, with their gallant 
comriiander at their head, when the enemy gave way and 
fled in every direction. As soon as the trot)ps halted 
after the charge, the General ordered the lino to break into 
columns of companies, which permitted the cavalry to 
pass tlirough the intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the victory. The enem;^ were pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, though 
small' in scale, and not very trying, from the resistance of 
the enemy, aftbrds a high specimen both of the talents of 
the General, and the discipline and bravery of the men. 

The enemy left the whole of their artillery, sixty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, with a great quantity of ammunition, 
and two tumbrils containing treasure, on the field. In 
men, their loss'»vas estimated at three thousand :*bhat of 
the English, in killed, wounded, and missing, was four 
hundred and eighty-five. After being seventeen hours 
under arms, the British army took up fresh ground towards 
the river, and next morning encamped, opposite to the 
city of Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum ^ent a message to express his desire 
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of placing himself under the protection of the victors. An BOOK VI. 
intrigue had* been opened with him before, and means^had chap. xn. 
been found to convey to him a letter from the Governor- 
General, promising to him, in case he should find the 
means, during the ptesent crisis, “of placing himself under 
the protection of the British government, that every 
demonstration of respect and attention would be paid 
towartls his Majesty, on ihe part of that government, and 
fliat an adequate provision would be made for the support 
of his Majesty, and of his family and hqpschold.” To this 
secret communication a secret answer was received by the 
Commander-in-Chief on the 29th of August| “ expressing,” 
says the Governor-General, “tly) anxious wish of his 
Majesty to avail himself of the protection of the British 
government * On the 14th the British army began to 
cross the river. And on tlie same day, the General Bour- 
(jiiin, who commanded in the late aeftion, and four other 
Frei\ch officers, surrendered thcmselVfes prisoners to Gene- 
i‘al Lake. On the 10th he paid his visit to Shah Aulum. 

The language of the Governor-General, on this occasion, is 
something more than pompoms. “His Excellency, tlie 
i?ommander-iu-Chief, had the honour to pay his first visit 
to his Majesty Shah Aulum on the 10th of September ; 
and to congratulate his Majesty on his emancipation from 
the control of a French faction who had so long oppressed 
and degraded him. His Majesty was graciously pleased to 
direct his eldest son, and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza 
Akbar Shah, to conduct the CommanJer-in-Cliief to his 
royal presence. Tlie Prince wixs to have arrived at tho 
Commander-in-Chief’s tent at twelve o’clock ; but dffi not 
reach tho British camp until half-past three o’clock, p.m. 

By the time his Royal Highness had been received, re- 
mounted on his elei)hant, and tho whole cavalcade formed, 
it was half-past four o’clock. The distance being five 
miles, the Commander-in-Chief did not reach the palace at 
Delhi i^til sun-set. The crowd in the %ity was extra- 


' Letter from Governor-General inConncil, to the Secret Committee, 12th 
of April, U)04 ; I’apers relatin.i? to the KiuK or Mogul at Delhi, ordered to be 
pi inted 12tli March, 1805. See also tljt Message of the King, ibid, p.9, 
■wliicli, so far from expressing great anxiety of wish, exhibits much distrust of 
the Knglisli, complaining of their late conduct, and declaring an apprehension 
“ lest when they gain possession of the country they may prove forgetful of 
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BOOK VI. ordinary ; and it was with some difficulty that the cavat- 
CHAP. XII. cade^could make its way to the palace. The courts of the 

- palace were full of people ; anxious to witness the deliver- 

ance of tlffeir sovereign from a state of degradation and 
bondage. At length the Commander- ih-Chief was ushered 
into the ro 3 ^al presence : and found the unfortunate and 
venerable Emperor ; oppressed by the accumulated cala- 
mities of old age, degraded authority, extreme poverty^ 
and loss of sight ; seated under a small tattered canopy,’ 
the remnant of hj^ royal state, with every external ap- 
pearance of the misery of his condition.” ^ 

In another jmssage the Governor-General speaks of this 
event, as “ delivering thp unfortunate and aged Emperor 
Shah Allium, and the royal house of Timour, from misery, 
degrailation, and bondage ; and rescuing his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, the Mogul, from the hands of a desperate band of 
French ailventurcrs.*- ^ 

With regard to th^Frcnch officers, this is a language in 
the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, and moreover, 
indecent. It was not they who degraded, if that was a 
crime, the house of Timour ; it is in evidence that they 
improved the condition of its surviving members ; it 
not in evidence that they did not improve it as far as that 
improvement depended upon them. It is manifest, that 
certain forms of respect, and a less penurious supply of 
money, was all that could depend upon them. Of these 
there is no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, the French had little to besfow. The revenues of 
Peri'on’s government must, with great difficulty, have met 
its charges, and he departed at last with no more than the 
fortune of a private individual. Whatever he afforded to 
Shah Aulura beyond the allowance prescribed by Sindiab, 
ho must have paid out of his own fortune. And had 
Shah Auluin been supported out of the pocket of any 
English gentleman, of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtleos he would have dealt by himokindly, 
and even generously ; yet I may venture to affirm, that 
his “royal state,” would not have exhibited great mag- 
nificence. 

Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing this lan- 

» Papers relatinflf to the Mahratta War, ut supra, p. 249, 

3 Papers, ut supra, p^i 234. 
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guage of tliie English ruler, that he was about to restore BOOK VL 
his Imperial Majesty, Shah Aulum (whom his sulljjects chap. xii. 

were so anxious to see delivered from a state degrada- 

tion and bondage,”)* to his lost authority 1 to those tend- 
tories, from which he had been extruded, only by successful 
usurpation and rebellion, territories, of which the pro- 
viiicos held by the Company formed a material part ( or, 

(if he was not to give him any of the usurped territories 
which had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that 
tribute which they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withheld; that at any r^ite he was to 
bcsiownipon him those territories, of which Sindiah had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, or 
were about to retake ? Not an atom of this. The English 
were to restore no territory. Even that which tliey were 
iU)W taking from Sindiah, and of whick by Sindiah the Em- 
peror had but lately been robbed, the English Avere to keep 
to themselves. The English, therefore, were to hold his 
“Imperial Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign 
power: still in bondage, as much as ever. Tlie very 
^vords of the Governor-General are, that only so much 
“ regard should be i)aid to the comfort and convenience of 
his i\lajesty and the royal family as was consistent with 
the due security of their persons,” in other words, their 
imprisonment. AVherein then consisted the ddi'ereuce of 
his treatment ] In this alone, that he would enjoy more 
of the comforts which in a state of imprisonment money 
can bestow, and was secure from personal violence. 

The lofty description afforded us by the Britisl> ruler, 
goes oil ill the folloAving Avords ; “ It is impossible to 
describe the impression Avhich General Lake’s conduct on 
this interesting occasion has made on the minds of the 
inhabitants of Delhi, and of all the Mussulmans Avho have 
had an opportunity of being made acquainted with the 
occurr^ices of the 16th of (September, 18t^. In the meta- 
phorical language of Asia, the native news-Avriters who 
describe this extraordinary scene, have declared that his 
I^Iajesty Shah Aulum rccovei’ed his sight irom excess of 
joy. ^ In addition to many other marks of royal favour 
and condescension, the Emperor was graciously pleased to 

* Tliey probiibly said something not less extravagant, vhen he passed into 
the hands of Sindiah. * 
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BOOK VI. confer on General Lake the second title in the Empire, 
CHAP. XII, SiivtMm u dowla^ ashgar nl mnlk Khan dowran Khan, 

’ General Gerard Lake hahadur^ ftUteh jung: The sword of 

^ * the state, the hero of the land, the lord of the age, and the 
victorious in war.”> 

Though mention is made of the surrender of no more 
than one other French officer, n^imed Doderneque the 
letter to the Secret Committee, dated the 31st of Octobcij 
says, “ The Governor-General in Council has the satisfac- 
tion to inform youf Honourable Committee, that no French 
officers of any^consideration now remain in the service of 
the confederated Mahratta chieftains.” ® This, then, was 
a danger, of which, whatfever else may justly be said of it, 
there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ochterlony to hold the 
chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison of one 
battalion and four companies of native infantry, with a 
corps of Mewatties, newly raised under the command of 
Englishmen who had quitted the service of Sindiah at the 
beginning of the war, the Commandor-in-Chief began his 
march to Agra on the 24th of September, and arrived at 
Muttra oil the 2nd of October, whore he was joined by 
the troops from Futtyghur. On the 4th ho amived at 
Agra ; and immediately summoned the garrison, but no 
answer was returned. He received information, that con- 
siderable confusion prevailed within the fort, where all tlio 
Euroijcan officers were placed under Confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven®battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantry, who, with several guns, were encamped without 
the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, together with 
the principal mosque, and some adjacent ravines, General 
Lake gave directions for attacking the town and the 

' IIow often, in lotting narrowly Into the conductor public affairs, lias the 
friend of humanity occasion to lament the low state in which political mrah 
ity remains I its deplorable state compared even with private morality ! How 
many men would disdain the practice of hypocrisy Jn private, who, in public 
life, regard it, even in its grossest shape, as far from importing the same base- 
ness of mind. Notes, ut supra, p. 249. • 

» It is scarcely worth making any remark on this statement, except to show 
its spirit. The same sentence that mentions Doderneque’s (Dudernalgue’s) 
surrender, adds, he was accompanied by a French officer in Sindiah’s service ; 
our author should therefore have admitted that there were at least * two’ 
Frenchmen in the Mahratta arnur. Despatches, lit. 42C.— W. 

3 Notes, ut supra, p.203. 
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ravines on the 10th, both at the same time, the one with BOOK VL 
a brigade, the other with three battalions of sepoys. , The chap. xii. 
attack succeeded in both places, though not without a 
severe conflict; and the troops engaged in tRe ravines, 
being carried by their ardour, to quit them, and gain tlio 
glacis, for the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, were 
exposed to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the 
fort, and suffered propof tionally both in officers and men. 

Another occurrence was, that the defeated battalions 
agreed afterwards to transfer their ser^dees to the British 
commander, and marched into his camp, .to the number of 
2,500 men, on the 13th of October. • 

On that day the garrison desir^sd a parley ; but while a 
British officer, sent into the fort, was endeavouring to 
remove their objections to the terms of capitulation, they 
recommenced firing, and would admit of no further inter- 
course. The breaching batteries, hmvever, having opened 
on the morning of the 17th, and threatening a speedy 
catastrophe, they capitulated in the evening, on terms of 
safety to their persons and private property. ^ 

A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by ISindiah at the commencement of the campaign, 
and of two battalions which had joined them from Delhi, 
after tl# battle of the 11th of September, still remained. 

They had occupied a position about thirty miles in the 
rear of the British army, during the siege of Agra, but 
without attempting interruption. And they were under- 
stood to have in view a march upon Delhi, with the hope 
of recovering that important post. In quest of this 
enemy, the British army moved from Agra on the ?7th of 
October. Eetarded by the hcavinass of the rain, they 
left the heavy guns and baggage at Futtypore, and on the 
30th and 31st, marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the Slst, a short distance from the ground 
which the enemy had quitted in tlie morning. The 
General conceived the design of overtakiJg them with the 
cavalry, and giving them, by a slight engagement, inter- 
ruption till the arrival of the infantry. Marching from 
12 o’clock on the night of the 31st, till sunrise the next 
morning, a distance of twenty-five miles, he came up with 
the enemy, retreating as he imagined, and in confusion# 

' Notes, utflunra,^. 281. 
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BOOK VI. Eager not to permit their retreat to the hjlls, and to 
CHAP. XII. secur^^ their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 
“to try the effect of an attack upon them with the 
1803, cavalry alofie.” ^ 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road having 
been rendered difficult by the water of a reservoir, the em- 
bankment of which the enemy had cut. Tlie British 
General, having commanded the aflvanced guard and lirst^ 
brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to march upon the 
point, where the oncmy, who had for some time been 
covered by the clouds of dust, had been observed in 
motion, directed the remainder of the cavalry to attack in 
succession as soon as the 3 i could foi m and come up. When 
they advanced sufficiently near to perceive the enemy, 
they found them occupying an advantageous position, with 
their right upon a rivulet which the British had imme- 
diately passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and 
their whole front amply provided with artillery. The point 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were di- 
rected, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new i)osi- 
tion, which, without hesitation, they attacked. They forced 
the line, and penetrated into the village, C(donel Vandeleur 
having fallen in the charge ; but they were exposed to so 
galling a fire of cannon and mus(pictry, that it waftmi)os- 
siblo to form the scpuvlrons for a second attack, and the 
General was obliged to draw them off. They left for want 
of draught cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen 
into their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without being 
able to*discover the enemy, though they fell in with- and 
carj’ied away a few of their guns. The British infantry, 
which had left their former ground at three in the morn- 
ing, arrived on the banks of the rivulet about eleven. 
After so long a march, some time for refreshment was in- 
disjxj usably required. Dining this interval a proposal was 
received from ihS enemy, offering on certain conditiCns to 
surrender their guns. The Genend, eager to stop the effu- 
sion of blood, offered immediately to- comply with their 
terras, and allowed them on hour to come to a final Ileter- 
mination. In the meantime, the disposition was made for 
brittle. The whole of the infantry was formed on the left, 
with a view to attack thought flank of the enemy, which, 
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since the morning had been thrown back to some distance, BOOK VI. 
leaving an interval to the rivulet. The British in^ntry chap. xii. 
was formed in two columns, the first destined tf turn the 
right flank of the enemy, and assault the village of Mohaul- 
poor, the second, to support the first.. The cavalry was 
formed into three brigades, of which one was to support 
tlie infantry in the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
^^as detached to the right of the British army, to watch 
tlie enemy’s left, avail itself of any confusion, and attack 
them in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, and 
‘ was formed in the space betiveen the preceiliiig two. The 
enemy were drawn up in two lines, which had the village 
of Mohaulpoor between them on* the left, and extended 
beyond it on tlie right. 

The time for parley being expired, the British infantry 
moved along the bank of the rivulet,# through high grass 
and broken ground, which aftbrded cover. The enemy, as 
soon as the movements of the British columns to turn 
their flank became visible, threw back their right, forming 
an acute angle in front with their former position, and ron- 
(]|5ring it impossible to turn their flanks. As soon as the 
British columns became exposed to the enemy’s cannon, 
the lield-pieces which they had been able to bring up, and 
the galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into four 
batteries, began also to lire. The cannonade on both sides 
was very spirited and severe. The King’s 76th regiment, 
which headed the attack, and had often signalized its dis- 
cipline and courage in India, had arrived, together with a 
battalion and five companies of native troops, withiif one 
liundred paces of the enemy, while the remainder of the 
column, impeded in its advance, w^as still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party wTre exposed to the enemy’s 
fire ; and the men were falling very fast. Thus situated, 
the Oeneral thought it bettor to advance with them to the 
^ attack, than wart till the remainder of the •olunm should 
be able to form. As soon as they arrived wdthin reach of 
the enemy’s canister shot, a tremendous fire w^as opened 
upon theijfx ; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
Togularity of their advance being disturbed by the severity 
of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were encouraged to 
charge. The steadiness, however, of “this handful of 
heroes” as they are justly deuominal^ed by their grateful 
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BOOK VI. commander, enabled them to repulse the assailants with 
CHAP. XII. their fire. They rallied, however, at a little distance, and 

— resumed a^menacing posture ; when the General ordered 

1803. an attack by the British cavalry. It was performed, ^vith 
great gallantry and success, by the 29th regiment of dra- 
goons, whoso commander, Major Griffiths, was killed by a 
cannon-shot immediately before the charge. The infantry, 
at the same time, advanced upon the enemy’s line, which 
they broke and routed. The remainder of the first column 
of British infantry arrived just in time to join in the ^ 
attack of the <enemy*s second line, of which the right had 
been thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major-General Ware, who commanded the right 
wing of the British army, fell about the same time by a 
cannon-shot. After a good resistance, and losing all their 
guns, the enemy weft) driven back towards a small mosque 
in the rear of the village, when the three brigades of Bri- 
tish cavalry, advancing u[)on them from their difi’orent 
positions, charged them with great execution. A column 
of the enemy on the left attempted to go oft' in good order 
with a part of the baggage: but were turned by the bri- 
gade of horse which had been detached to the right of the 
British army, and shared the same fate with tjj|e rest of 
their companions. About two thousand of the enemy, 
seeing it impossible to escape, threw down their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners, with the baggage and 
everything belonging to their campw 
This battle appears to have been gained principally by 
the ‘admirable discipline and braver/of the 7()th regiment. 
Of the commander, the gallantry was probably more re- 
markable than the generalship. He was frustrated in 
two of his plans ; in his attack with the cavalry in the 
morning, and in tuniing the flank of the enemy in the 
afternoon ; and the victory w'as gained at last by mere 
dint of hard fighting, to which the general himself set a 
conspicuous example. He led the charge of the cavalry in 
the moniing ; and at the head of the 76th regiment (which 
he allowed to come up too soon) conducted in peraon every 
operation of the day. Two horses were shot under him ; 
and his son, acting as his aide-de-camp, was wounded by 
his side, in circumstqjices resembling those of poetic dis- 
tress. llie son had but just i)ersuaded the father to mount 
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his horse, after one of his own had fallen under ^him, BOOK VI. 
pierced by several shots, when he himself was struck chap. xii. 
with a ball ; and at that instant the father ^as obliged — 
to lead on the troops, leaving his wounded son upon the 
field. 

With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy are 
supposed to have brought into the action more than four 
thousand horse. Their guns, in number seventy-two, being 
all taken, were more precisely known. ^ The English loss 
amounted to 172 men killed, 652 wounded. Three months 
only had elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mah- 
ratta frontier; and not only the whole of that army 
which the Governor-General had treated as an object of 
so much apprehension, was destroyed, but the whole 
of that extensive territory in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut lla^ had so laboriously 
added to his dominions, was placed in the hands of the 
English.* 

• Notes, ut supra, p. 25 1 to 254, 2K8.--M. 

tl\o ju^'ount given of the battle of Lnswari, in the official despatches, 
is repeated verbally In the Notes on the Mahralta Vuir, and Major Thorn’s 
memoir of the War in India, there is some indistinctness in the early part of 
tlie narrative, and it is left doubtful by tlie Disputeli whether the Mulirattii 
army was attacked by tlie cavalry before its cliaiige of position. 'I'here, ean Ikj 
no doubt, however, that it was so attacked, but without effect, as the new po- 
sition was taken np without any serious opposition, by noon, i’ho charge then 
effeete«l h\ tlie adraiiee and first brigade was evidently a failure also; although 
they hroke through the first hue, it would seem, that they made no impression 
on the second, and w’ere ex]M»sed to go heavy a tire that it was imiiossible to 
form the sipiadroiis for a second attack, and the enemy kept their ground. TJiO 
statement tliaC the other brigades were unable to discover the enemy, altliough 
they fell in with and carried away a few of their guns, is .soinewliat iiieoiigru- 
ous, and is incorrect. 'I'he tliinf brigade was ordered to turn the riglil^ flank 
of the enemy, and failed not to discover and to feci them, although their guns, 
being concealed by a higli grass jungle, became perceptible only when a tre- 
inendons shower grape and double-headed shot jmured upon the advancing 
squadrons. The cavalry, however, it is said, broke through the line, although 
the guns were chained together, and cliarged backwards and forwainis three 
times. Here, again, is sonic want of iina’ision, as it is added that their bat- 
talions, which were drawn up behind a deep intrcnchnicnt, kept up a galling 
Arc with innsquetry, wliicli did great execution. Their line, therefore, was not 
broken, although it might have been penetrated by tlie cavalry, who suffered 
most sever^ in these fruitless displays of headstrong valmir. It is undenl- 
* able, therefore, that until the infantry came into action, the .Mahrattas had the 
best of the day ; and after they were attacked liy the wliolc British force, they 
maintained a stout resistance, and inflicted terrible destruction upon their 
assailants. It is Justly remarked by Major Thorn, that throughout the w'ar, 
every conflltit gave evidence of the Muprovement made by the natives in mili- 
* tary knowledge, through their connexion with the French. On the present 
occasion the effect of their influence and instruction was (Ully experienced in 
the organization of the array of Sliidiah, wliich erinecd all the characteristics 
of Kuropean aiTangeraent and discipline. It is w'orthy of remark, too, that 
these disciplined battalions were in tlie battle of Itoswuri left to themselves. It 
is doubtful if they had any European otliecrs with them; certainly they had 
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BOOK VI. During the time of these exploits, the great division of 
CHAP. XII. the English army in the south had been employed in the 
' ' following manner. The strong fortress of Ahmednuggur, 
1803. Sindiah, with its adjoining territory, was the object 

of the first operations of General Wellesley. He moved 
from his camp at Walkee on the 8th of August, and, arri- 
ving at Ahmednuggur, took the pgttah by escalade, oji tlio 
same day. The English had thirty-tbree men killed, ainj 
eleven wounded. They opened a battery against tbc fort 
oiitlielOth; and bn the 11th the Kelledar or Governor 
ofi’ered to negotiate ; and on the 1 52th evacuated the fort, 
on condition of safety to the persons and private pro- 
perty of the garrison. This ac(|uisition was of some im- 
portance ; one of the strongest fortresses in India, in 
good re}iair, on the frontier of the Ni/am, covering Poo- 
nah, and a point ofr* support to the future operation in 
advance.' 

In taking possession of the districts of 6,34,000 rupees 
estimated revenue, dependent on Ahmednuggur, and 
making arrangements for the security of the fort, tiio 
General was occupied for several days, and crossed tli^? 
Godavery oidy on the 24th. On the same day, Bindiah, 
and the Puvjah of Berar, having ascomled the Adjimtee 
Ghaut, entered the territory of the Nizam witli a huge 
body of horse. On the 20th, General Wellesley arrived at 
Aurungabad, between which place, and the corps under 
Colonel Btephenson, wdio had nu)ved to the eastwaid 
toward the Badowly Ghaut, the enemy had passed, and 
had I’eachcd Jalnapoor, about forty miles east from Auriin- 
gabad.‘ The enemy continued their march in a south-east 
direction, with a view, as was reported, to cross the Goda- 
very, and march upon Hyderabad. To intercept them in 
this intention. General Wellesley regained the river, and 
moved eastward along its northern bank. The enemy, 
however, sooiiHiltered their course, and pi*oceed(j{l to the , 
north of Julnapoor. Colonel Stephenson returned fioin 
the eastward on the 1st of Beptepaber, and on the 2iul 

none of diaractiT, The cavalry, too, although it has been afllrmed that tlie ' 
MuliratUi duets should have Uwiketl to that as their national and only tdcctivo 
force, gave no suii])ort to the infantry in this engagement. Thorn’s Memoir 
of the Campaign in Hindustan, 219.— W. 

* Motes, ut supra, p. 239, 2^(5.— M. Wellington Despatches, i. 299.— W. 

* Wellington Despatches, 1. 344.— W. 
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attacked and carried the fort of Julnapoor.^ After this, BOOK VI. 
he made several attempts to bring the enemy to aAion, chap, xn, 
and actually surprised their camp on the nightiOf the 9th — — • 
of September. Th^ continued their northern movement 
toward the Adjuntcc pass, near which they were joined by 
a detachment, it is said, of sixteen battalions of Sindiah’s 
rogulgir infantry, commanded by two Frenchmen.^ On the 
21st, the divisions of the British army were so near, that 
the two commanders had a conference, and concerted a 
plan for attacking the enemy jointly oh the morning of 
tlio 24th. Colonel Stephenson marched ^by a western 
route. General Wellesley by the eastern, round the hills 
Ixdween Biidnapore and Jalna. On the 23rd, General Wel- 
lesley received intelligence that Sindiah and the Baja had 
moved off with their cavalry in the morning; but that 
the infantry, about to follow, were stilj in camp at the dis- 
tance of about six miles. 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred the 
intention of the enemy to escape, made him resolve to 
attack them, without waiting till the following morning 
for Colonel Stephenson. He found the whole combined 
tuiuy near the village of Assyc, encamped on the bank of 
tlic Kailua river. His road brotiglit him first in front of 
their right; but as it was compo.sed almost entirely of 
cavalry, and the defeat of the infantry was most likely to 
be effectual, he resolved to attack the left. Alarcliing 
round, ho crossed the River Kailua, at a ford beyond the 
enemy’s left flank ; and formed the inhintry in two lines, 
and the British cavalry as a reserve in a third; Wing 
the Hahratta and Mysore cavalry on the other side of the 
Kailua, to hold ir/eheck a largo body of tlie enemy’s 
cavalry, which had followed the British army from the 
right of their own position. As soon as the enemy per- 
ceived the intention of the British general to attack their 
left, they changed the position of their infantry and guns. 

^ Aiiother^tream, called the Juah, of nearly the same size 
with the Kailua, flowed in a parallel direction : at a small 
distance beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its 
• right on Ihe Kailna, and its left on the J uah. This lino 

’ Wellington Despatches, 355. 

* They were Joined by the brigades of Col* Pchluion, M. Dupont, end Be- 
gum Sumroo. Ibid. 386.— W, • 
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and that of the British army faced one anoth^ir ; but the 
enemy formed a second line on the left of their position, 
nearly at ijght angles to their first, extending to the rear 
along the banks of the Juah, The |ire of the enemy’s 
guns performed dreadful execution, as the British army 
advanced. The British artillery had opened upon the 
enemy at the^distance of 400 yards ; but the numl^er of 
men and bullocks that were disabled soon rendered it im- 

it) 

possible to bring on the guns ; and as they were found to 
produce lit'le efieeffc, the Gonci'al resolved to advance with- 
out them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
by the cannon of the enemy's left, that a body of their 
cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the Bri- 
tish cavalry, however, were prepared to intercept them, 
and they were rejielled with slaughter. The steady advance 
of the Britisli troopijat last overawed the enemy, and they 
gave way in every direction. The cavalry then broke in, 
and charged them with the greatest eliect. The enemy 
fled, but the force of the English was too small to render 
the victory decisive. Some of the enemy’s corps went off 
in good order ; and Lieutenant- Colonel Maxwell was killeel, 
in charging with the British cavalry a body of infantry, 
who had again formed, but soon resumed their retreat. 
]\rany also of the enemy’s guns, wliich had been left in the 
rear by the Britisli line as they advanced, were, by a prac- 
tice common in the native armies of India, turned upon 
the British ])y individuals who had thrown themselves as 
dead u])on tlic ground. The Geniy’al thought it necessary 
to a regiment of Eur()[jean infantry, and one of native 
cavalry, and proceed in person to stop this fire, wliich for 
some time was very severe. His horse in this operation 
was shot under him. The enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
hovering about during the action, continued for some time 
near the British line. But at last, the whole of the enemy 
went off, leaving ninety-eight pieces of cannon, and seven 
standards, in the hands of the English, with 1206 men, it 
is said, dead on the field. 

It required no ordinary exertion of discipline and cou- 
rage in the men, to advance with so much steadiness under 
the carnage of such a fire. The personal courage, too, was 
abundantly displayed, of the General who led them on. 
And unless in as far fis the wisdom may be questioned, 
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first, of sacrificing so great a number of men for the only BOOK VI. 
object which could be attained by it j next, of not wailing chap. xii. 
for the arrival of Stephenson, when the victory vjpuld have — — - 
been attended with much greater, perhaps with decisive 
effects, the conduct of the action, it is probable, possessed 
all the merit of which the nature of the case allowed. Of 
the British army, 428 were killed, 1138 were younded. As 
the wliole are said to haVe consisted of oniy 4500 men, 
l?etween one third and one half of the whole army were 
either killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.^ 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march ^lad been re- 
tarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on the 
24th ; and was immediately sent after the enemy, whom 

' Notes, ut supra, p.239, &c. an<r280.— M. De^witdies, i. 33G. 

Sir Tliouias .Munro thus expresses the opinion upmi the battle f)f Ass’ye that 
was very jieiiemlly entertained in India If there was anything wroiifi; at 
As.^ye it was in t,dvin(j battle ; luit in the eoiuluet of the action everything; wms 
ri;;ht. (Jeiieral Wellesley K!‘ve every part of his army its lull share, lett no 
part of it mieinidoyed ; but .sniii>orted, soinetiines with cavalry, sometime.'! 
witli infantry, every jaiint that w'as jiresscd, at the moment that it was most 
necessary. Life, i. 351. The letter, in which this occurs, is dated February, 
isOl ; his opinion had not been ohauiied, therefore, by the letter of (.icneral 
\%*lledey to liiin of the 1st Nov., lHi)3, in answer to his objection to tho 
action, that Col. Stevenson had been detached, tleneral Weliesley, in this 
letter, and in his own remarks on the action, puldished in his despatches, i. 

303, .>hiiv8 that the sei)arate march of his corps and Col. Ste\eusun’s was nna- 
voidalilc, but that it was so arrany:cd as to have bronjfht them to the point, 
w here, accordinj^ to their intelli^'ence, the enemy was to be found, at the same 
time. Owini; to a inisapprclicnsion of the inteliit'cnce, by which the name of 
a district was confounded with that of a villn^fc in it, and the con.sctliicnt « on- 
cliision that they were in tlie villaj^e of Hokerdur, instea«l of the village of 
Assye, in the district of Uukerdur, (Jciierul Wellesley came upon Ihcir left 
will;; at the latter villat;e, six miles nearer than the former. Here he learned 
tliat tliey were retreatiii;;. lie conceived it dani'enuis to ascertain this ay a 
reconiioi.s.saiice of part of liis force, and to have rcconiioitri'd them witfl tho 
whole, and tlieii attemiiled to retire, would have been difflcult, if not impos- 
sible, in the face of their iiuinerous eimilry ; he, therefore, with the prompti- 
tude of a resolute judgment, determined to make it a battle. That tbc loss 
was .so severe was in part attributable to the oflkerwho led the piequetson the 
riiiht, and was followed by the V'Jth direct upon the villa(;e of Assye, instead 
of keeidni; out of the rani;e of the shot, as he was directed, the British com- 
niiinder having; determined to inaiiaMivi'e by his left. 'J'he con»s on the right 
w ere then sejiaratcd from tho left by a large break, and were not only ex])o.scd 
to a terrible eannonade from Assye, but were charged by tli| enemy’s cavalry ; 

#to re]>el thl^eliarge tho British cavalry w'ere brought into action sooner than 
W'as intendea. It wu.s thus brought into tho cannonade ; horses and men were 
lost ; it charged among broken infantry, and separated ; the unity of tho body 
was destroyed, and It was no longer possible to use it a.s bad been planned, 
wlien it was nlaccd in the thinl line to pursue and cut u\> the defeated and 
broken enemy. Fi-om this vinditatioii of his meiusurcs it is clear that tliQ . 
action could not have been avoided without mischief, and that the cost of its 
imrcha.se might have l>een less hut for one of^thosc chances which, according 
to tho historian of the Duke of Wellington’s Peninsular campaigns — and we 
cannot wish for better authority— so frequently influence the fate of bat- 
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BOOK VI. the state of the troops under General Wellesley ren- 

CHAP. XII. dered him unable to pursue. The enemy had been so 

■ ' little broken or dispersed by their defeat, that they had 

1303. little to dread, from the pursuit of Colonel Stephenson ; 
and proceeded westward, along the bank of the Taptce, as 
if they meditated a descent upon Poonah by a march to the 
southward through the Caserbary Ghaut. General Wel- 
lesley imagined that this was a demonstration to prevenji 
a northern movement of the British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpcfre, the fortress of Asseerghiir, and the 
rest of Sindiah’s places in Candesh. But that General 
deemed himself sufficiently strong, both to proceed 
against the places in question, and to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy towards tlie south. Remaining with 
Ills own army to the southward, he sent his commands to 
Stephenson, wlio lij^ descended the Adjuntee Ghaut, in 
pursuit of the enemy, to continue his march to the north- 
ward, and attack Boorhanpore and Asscerghur. As soon 
as the plan of the British General came to the knowledge 
of the enemy, the Raja of Bcrar and Sindiah separated 
their armies, the former marching towards Chandore, the 
latter making a movement to the northward, for the puP- 
pose of yielding protection to his threatened possesions. 
General Wellesley followed to the north, and descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut on tho IDth of October; Sindiah, 
upon this, instead of continuing his movement to the 
north, gave it an easterly direction through the valley 
formed by the Taptee and Poormi rivers ; while the Raja 
of Berar passed through the hills which formed the 
boundary of Candesh, and moved towards tho Godaveiy. 
This seemed to require again tho presence of General 
Wellesley in the south, who accordingly ascended tlih 
Adjuntee Ghaut on tho 2oth of October, and, continuing 
his march to the southward, passed Aurungabad on the 
29th. 

In tho mean time Colonel Stephenson had ^lisily ac- " 
complished the service upon which he had been detached. 
The city of Boorhanpore was evacuated on his approach ; 
and was entered by the British troops on the* 15th of. 
October. On the 17th he marched upon ASseerghur, tho 
importance of which, in the estimation of the people of 
India, may be conjectured from a name t>y which it was 
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distinguished, the Key of the Deccan. On the 18th BOOK VL 
Colhnel Stephenson attacked the pettah, and of course chap. xix. 

with success. On the 20th the batteries were opened — ^ 

against the fort, and within an hour the garrison offered 
to accept the conditions which the British commander 
had proposed on summoning the place. In this manner 
the fortress was placed in the hands of the English on the 
21st, *and with it the whole of Sindiah’s doAinions in the 
Deccan. The operations of the army were now turned 
against Berar. Colonel Stephenson began an easterly 
movement towards Sindiah ; and received the commands 
of the General to prosecute his march as fa^ as Gawilghur, 
and lay siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to 
the Raja of Berar.^ 

In the first week of November, Jeswiint Rao Gorparah, 
and another person of inferior rank, arrived in the British 
camp, commissioned, they said, by sindiah, to treat with 
General Wellesley on the subject of peace. As soon after 
the battle of Assyo as the 8th of October, the British 
General had received a letter from one of Sindiah’s mi- 
nisters, requesting that ho wcmld send to the enemy’s 
•am[), one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace.^ With this request the 
General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpedient to 
comply ; first, because the letter bore no stamp of the 
authority of Sindiali, who might afterwards disavow it ; 
next, because a British officer in the camp of the enemy, 
and the appearance, on the part of the British, of being 
petitioners for peace, would reanimate the dejected minds 
of the enemy’s troops. But he expressed his readiness 
honourably to receive any person whoin the confederate 
chiefs might, for that purpose depute, to the British 
camp. Several subsequent proposals had been submitted 
to him, but all, through channels, which the principal 
might have disavowed. Even Gorparah. and his com- 

' panion, «vhen requested, at their first conference witli Ge- 
neral AVellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had none to 
produce. Though liable to be dismissed with disgrace, 

' * General Wellesley’s De^atch, Papers relating to East India Affairs, 

(printed June, 1806,) No. 24, p. 82.--M. Wellington Despatches, i.4G8.--W. 

* The proposal 'vas not from one of Sinaiah’s ministers but from lialioojee 
Koonjur, the Peshwa’s most confidential agent, who, notwithstanding the war, 
continued in Slndiah’a camp. For General W«^esley’s reply to his letter, see 
Wellington Despatches, i. 426.--W. 

VOL. VI. 33 
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BOOK VI. they were told by the British General, that, they might 
CHAP. XII. remain in the camp, till they had time to receive from 
r— their master those powers which were necessary to enable 
them to treat, and those documents to substantiate their 
powers, without which they ought not to have been sent. 
In the meantime a letter arrived from Sindiah, declaring 
his intention to send another commissioner, and disavow- 
ing Gorparah and his companion.^ General Wellesley, who 
believed, in this case, that the master was the impostor, 
not the servants,*. sent for the unhappy men, and made 
them acquainted with the dangerous situation in which 
they were placed. They convinced him, that, on their 
part, there was no fiction, and gratefully received his as- 
surance that he would not render them the victims of the 
duplicity of their master. In the mean time, Gorparah’s 
application for powers, and his account of his reception 
by the British General, had been received by Sindiah, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send him the rc(|uisite 
powers. They arrived in the British camp a few hours 
after the conf^ercncc on the disavowal had taken place, but 
were still defective in one essential point for amendment 
in respect to wliich, the General advi.sed Gor[)arah and hi% 
colleague again to api)Iy. In the mean time, he solicited 
an armistice, and that for both confederates. This, as no 
ambassador, or exj)ression of a desire for peace, hod yet 
arrived from the Baja of Bcrar, and as it was impolitic to 
allow the hostile princes to negotiate in common, Wel- 
lesley positively refused, in regard* to the other chieftain ; 
but gi’anted to Sindiah lor the troops in the Deccan. It 
W’as dated on the *23r(l of November; requiring, that Siii- 
diah should take up a position agreed upon, and not ap- 
proach the British camp nearer than a distance of twenty 
coss. Calculating upon the division of the confederates ; 
finding that the Baja of-Berar was proceeding towards liis 
own territories that tlie number of troops he had with 
him was small, and diminishing every day; ecSsing, in 
consequence, to have any apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Ghaut by Ihijoora, 

• 

* They were essentially defectl^, as they did not enable the envoys to cede 
any portion of the territory as comfKjnsation to tfie liritisli (ioverninerit uiid 
the allies, which was required as the basis of the pacification. Mahr. Hist. iii. 
261, See also Wellington Det|)atcheB, i. 495, A14, 622.— W. 
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with a view to support, and cover the operations of Ste-BOOK VI. 
phcnson against the fort of Gawilghur. The prin<jipal chap, xil 
part of the army of the Raja of Berar was encamped 
under the command of his brother, Munno Bappoo, not 1803. 
far from Elichpoor ; and the cavalry of Sindiah, who had 
not yet ratified the armistice, was encamped at about four 
miles’ distance. Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far 
as Hattee Anderah, on ‘the 28th of November ; when, 
being apprized of the situation of the enemy, and the a^)- 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted, to 
enable both armies to co-operate in the attack. They 
joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight df the enemy’s 
camp. Upon the approach of the, British, the enemy re- 
tired ; and as the troops had performed a very long march 
on a very hot da}^, the General had no intention of pm*- 
suit. Bodies of horse were in a httle time observed in 
front. Ami, on pushing forward the piquets for taking up 
the ground of encampment, the enemy were distinctly 
perceived, drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaura. 

Late as was the period of the day, the General resolved 
to attack. The distance was about six miles. The Ihdtish 
afmy advanced in a direction nearly parallel to that ot the 
enemy’s line, in one column, led by the British cavalry, 
and covered on the left and roar by the cavalry of Hy- 
derabad and Mysore. The enemy’s line extended above 
five miles. Sindiah’s part of the force, consisting of one 
very heavy body of cavalry, Wiis on the right, having some 
Pindarees and other light troops on their outward Hank. 

The village of Argaura, with its e^iteusivc enclosures and 
garrleiis, was in the rear of the enemy’s line ; in its front 
was a plain, cut by a number of water-courses. The 
British army was formed in two lines ; tlie infantry in the 
first, the cavalry in the second ; the British, to support 
the right, the Mogul and ^lysore, the left. Ihe British 
line was not formed exactly parallel to tliat^of the enemy, 

•but withnhe right a little advanced, to press upon the 
enemy’s left. Some time was spent in forming the order 
of battle, because part of the infantry which led the 
■column got into some ooufusion.* As soon as the line was 


• Three rigiments of native infantry, which had behaved admirably at 
Assyc, were panic-struck, broke, and were running uflf, when the cannonade 
Commenced; General Wellesley was luckily at kand, and was able to rally 
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BOOK VI. formed, the whole advanced in the greatest order. Two 
CHAF. xiu regiments On the right were attacked by a large body oi 

Persians, as was supposed, whom they destroyed; a 

1803. battalion also on the left received and repulsed a charge 
of Sindiah’s cavalry. As the British line advanced, the 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces ol 
cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the as- 
sailants. The cavalry continued their pursuit by moon, 
light ; but night rendered it impossible to derive manj 
advantages from* the victory. The British loss, in tliii- 
battle, if battle it may be called, was trifling ; total in 
killed, woundkl, and missing, 34fl.‘ 

After the battle of Argaum, the General re.solvcd to los( 
no time in commencing the siege of Gawilghur. He ar- 
rived at Eliehpoor on the Otli of December, where lit 
endeavoured to collect information for the attack. Gawil 
ghur stands upon a lofty point of a ridge of mountain.' 
between the sources of the rivers Poorna and Taptco. 11 
consisted of two forts ; the inner, fronting to the soutl 
where the rock is most precipitous ; and the outer, covering 
the former, toward the north-west and north. U[>oi 
deliberation, it appeared advisable to make tlio princji'lli 
attack upon the northern side. To this service the coip: 
of Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been 0 (|uippoi 
for that purpose at Asscerghur. On the 7th, both divi 
sions of the army inarched from Eliehpoor ; that unde 
Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about thirty miles ii 
length, through the mountains^the road which led mos 
directly to the point of attack ; that under General W(d 
lesley, with all the cavalry, in a dHferent direction, with 
view to cover, and if possible assist them, by other attack: 
on the south and the west. The march of Colonel Stc 
pheiison, through the mountains, was attended with aliiioHl 
insujierable difliculties. The heavy ordnance, and stores 
were dragged by hand, over mountains, and throiigl: 
ravines, for ifearly the whole distance, by roadi which i1 

them and restore the day. He adds, “ If I liad not been tliere, I am convimec 
wo should liave lost the day. A.s It was, so imich time clnpse(j[ kfoiT the) 
could k formed ajj;aln, that Uiere was not dajiliKht sufflclent for eltlH tini; al 
that iniKlit hu>e been performed.*’ Letter to Major Sliawe, Hcspatdic.s i 
633.- W. • 

• Lieut. Gov.-Gcn. In Council to the Secret C mi ndttcc, dated 2«th Dec. 1803, 
ibid.p.UO?; also Calcutta Gazettes, ibid. p. 290— 295.— M. De8paUhc>, !■ 
628.-W. • 
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had been previously necessary for the troops to make. BOOK VL 
On the 12th, Colonel Stephenson reached his ground, laud chap. xii. 
at night erected two batteries in front of the north face — 
of the fort. On the same night the troops of General 1®^^* 

W ellesley constructed a battery on the mountain under 
the southern gate ; but as it was impossible to get up the 
heavy^guns, it proved of little advantage. On the even- 
ing of the 14th, the brdhehes in the walls of the outer 
' fort were practicable. Preparations were made during the 
day ; and the assault was to be given* on the following 
morning. Beside the party destined for tlie storm, two 
detachments were led, one toward the soulhcrii, another 
toward the north-west gate, for the purpose merely of 
drawing the attention of the enemy, as neither of them 
could get into the fort till the storming party should open 
the gates. The troops advanced about ten o’clock ; and 
the outer fort was soon in i)ossession of the assailants. 

Tlio wall of the inner fort was then to be carried. It had 
not been breached, and attempts were made in vain upon 
the gate. A place, however, was found, at which the wall 
might 1)0 escaladed, when Captain Campbell mounted with 
flic light infantry of the 94th regiment, and opened the 
gate. After this the garrison made no resistance. “ Vast 
numbers of them,” says the General, “were killed, par- 
ticularly at dilTerent gates.” ^ 

While the two great divisions of the British army were 
thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had been no 
less successfully pursued. ^ 

The detachment of Britisli troops which had be^i as- 
sembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell, for the occupation of Bundelcuiid, crossed 
the Jumna, and entered that province, on the 6th of 
September. The situation of the province at that period 
was briefly as follows : — 

Chuttersaul,. having succeeded a long Jino of Hindu 
^ aiicestoft, iu the Bajaship of Buudelcuud, of whom a con- 
siderable number had existed in the state of vassals to 
the Mo^il throne, availed himself of the decline of that 
• monarchy, not only to re-establish his independence, but 
enlarge his dominions. Alarmed^ however, at the prospect 
of what was likely to follow from the power and disposi- 

1 Bespatclies, 1. 55u? 
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BOOK VI. tion of his Mahmtta neighbours, he sought fo,r protection 
CHAP. XII. to his house, by securing the favour of the most powerful 
of the Mahratta leader's. For this purpose, though the 
1803. father of a numerous offspring, he adopted Bajee Rao, the 
first Peshwa, as his son ; and left him a third part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided equally between two of 
his sons. Further subdivisions took place in succeeding 
generations. Jealousies arose amAig the different branebeg 
of the family ; and wars ensued. The country, as was the 
habitual state of Hindu countries, was perpetually ravaged 
by hostile contentions ; and at last so much enfeebled, 
that it offered ‘an easy prey to any invader. 

While Bindiah made, his conchisive attempt, in 178(5, 
upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the Peshwa joined 
in the expedition, with a view of joining also in the 
plunder. His object was to obtain the Doab, or district 
between the Jurnna and Ganges ; and he placed Ali 
Bahaudur, the grandson, by an illegitimate father, of 
Bajee Rjio, the first Peshwji, whom he destined to govern 
it in his name, at the head of the troops whom he sent to 
join in the expedition. In the course of the enterprise, a 
breach ensued between Bindiah and Ali Bahaudur, whl) 
was joined by another chief, named Baja Himmut Bahau- 
dur.^ Frustrated in their views upon the Doab, which 
Sindiah destined, probably from the beginning, for himself, 
these two chieftains directed their arms against BundG- 
cund. From the distracted state of the coinitry, it wiis 
speedily overrun, and apparently iwbdue<l ; hut in a moiin- 
tainojis region, where every village was a fortress, the 
authority of the Mahratta goverimient was not easily, 
indeed never completely, established. Ali Bahandui’ 
agreed to yield obedience and tribute to the Peshwa, the 
latter of which was never in his power. Ho died in 1802, 
having spent fourteen years without completing the reduc- 
tion of Biuidel^und, one of the fortresses . of wdiich, the 
celebrated Calhnger, he was fruitlessly besieging at the 
time of his death. His son, Shurnshcre Bahaudur, eighteen 
years of age, was then resident at. Poonah ; and the Baja 

• 

I lliinmnt Bahadur wa<i a character, or GoMiin, and also a soldier 

of fortune, who was first in the service of the Nawah of Onde. lie availed 
himself of the state of anarcljy of Bundelkaml to establish himself in the pro- 
vince, and is said to have invitm Ali Bahadur to invade it.— W. 
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Himmut Bahaudur, who had always retained a great share BOOK VI. 
of power, and who now found the government at hi^ dis- chap. xii. 

posal, appointed a distant relation of the family regent — 

during the absence of the prince.' In this sitifation were 
the affairs of Bundelcimd, when the Peshwa was driven 
from Poonah, and the war broke out between the British 
government and the Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of Augtist, 180.3, certain alterations were 
tigrced upon between the British government and tlie 
Pesliwa, in the terms of the treaty of Jlassein. Of these 
the principal were, that the English, in lieu of some of the 
ceded districts, and as a compensation fcfr an additional 
number of subsidized troo[)S, shf^uld accept of territory in 
Bundelcund, which it remained for them to subdue, 
yielding, by estimate, a revenue of 36,16,000 rupees.'^ As 
Himmut Bahaudur, in the probable success of the Eng- 
lish, anticipated the loss of his 8wn power, he inge- 
niously resolved to assist them in their project, on condi- 
tion of obtaining an advantageous indemnity to himself. 

Ho was accordingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 
14,000 men, as soon as the detachment of the British 
^rmy entered the territory of Bundelcund. He joined the 
detachment on the 15th of September; on the 23 id they 
arrived, in conjunction, on the bank of the river Cane ; 
and found the troops of Shumshcre Bahaudur, a consi- 
derable force, encamped on the opposite side. After 
reducing several forts, and establishing the British au- 
tiiority in the adjacent district, they crossed the Cane on 
the 10th of October; and on the 12th gave battle to 
Shumshere Bahaudur ; who retreated with loss, and shortly 
after, despairing of his ability to maintain the contest, 
crossed the river Betwa, and retired from the province. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 

* The eircumstatiecs arc, elsewhere, somewhat differently related. 'Hie uncle 
of Shamsher Haluviur, Uanee Ilahudur, placed on the nnismid another of his 
nephewsgZulphikar Ali, an infant, intendiii}? to estahlAh his own authority 
under the title of Ucj^ent, with the concurrence of lliinut Bahadur, Shamsher 
Baluithir, huw’cvcr, with the sanction ot Auirut Rao, whilst temporary Teshwa, 
proceeded to Bumlelkand, threw his uncle into contineincnt, and assumed the 
sovereignty, llimut Bahadur, althonjrh he is said to have Invited the Ri\)a 
into the Country, and to haae aided him in the recovery ol his rights, became 
alarmed at his violence, and soimht h<» own safety by proposing to tl;o British 
to enter Into the province, and co-oper(|ted with them in its subjugation. 

Memoir on Bundelcund, Asiat. An, Reg. Ib06. Pogson’a Account of tho 
Bundelas.— W. 

^ Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 200 , 535. a 
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BOOK VI. northern division of the Madras army, doing duty in the 

CHAP. xn. NbrtJjern Circars, was destined to march from Ganjam, 

“ ■ and to be reinforced by a detachment of 6216 men from 
1803. Bengal. Oi* this detachment, a body of 854 were collected 
at Jalasore, to be ready to penetrate inlo Cuttack, as soon 
as the movements of the principal force should render it 
necessary ; 521 were to take possession of Ikilasore ^ and 
1300 were to occupy a post at MMnapore, with a view to^ 
support the detachments at Jalasore and Balasorc, and 
afford protection bo the Company’s frontier against any 
sudden incursion of the Raja’s horse. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell, the officer chosen to conduct this expedition, 
having been seized with, an illness which threatened his 
life, Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt was appointed to act in 
his stead. 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and on the l4lh took possession of Manickpatam, 
whence the Mahrattas fled upon their ap})roach. Appli- 
cation was made to the Brahmens of Juggurnaut to place 
the Pagoda under British protection ; and with this they 
complied. The next object was Cuttack ; but the inun- 
dations produced by the rains allowed not the march to® 
begin before the 24th of September, and even then ren- 
dered it so laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, 
harassed by the parties of the enemy’s horse, that it was 
not completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. OLihe other detachments, 
that appointed to take possession of Ballasore had there 
landed on the 21st of September, and soon overcame all 
the resistance by which it W’as opposed. The detachment 
formed at Jalasore left that place on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, and on the 4th of October arrived without oppo- 
sition at Ballasore. On the 10th of that mouth, a force of 
816 men marched from Balasore, by order of the Governor- 
General, to aid Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt in thef reduc- 
tion of Cuttack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a 
place of considerable strength, and had only one entrance, 
by a bridge, over a wet ditch of enorwous dimensions. A 
battery, which opened on^the morning of the 14th, in a 
few hours took off* nearly all the defence, and silenced the 
guns on one side^ when it was resolved immediately to try 
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the assault. In passing the bridge, the storming party, BOOK VI. 
headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Clayton, were exposed^to a chap. xii. 
heavy, but ill-directed fire of musquetry from the fort; — — 
and forty minutes elapsed before they succeede*d in blow- 
ing open the wicket, at which the men entered singly. 

Two other gates were forced open after some resistance ; 
when the enemy hastened* to abandon the fort. The fall 
of this place delivered the whole of- the province of Cut- 
fack into the hands of the English.^ 

The conquest of Sindiah’s territories in Guzcrat was 
made by a forco from Bombay, consisting of one European 
regiment, with a proportion of artillery aifd sepoys com- 
niaiide J by Lieutenant-Colonel W opdington . They marched 
from Baroda on the 2l8t of August, and encamped within 
two miles of Baroach on the 2.ird. Though the next day, 
when the English advanced upon the place, the enemy 
were seen posted, as for resistance, in front of the pettah, 
they were soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
morning, Colonel AVoodington took possession of the 
pettah; and on the 29th, the breach in the fort was 
reported practicable. Tlie storming party were led by 
Captain Richardson, and displayed the virtues seldom 
wanting in British troops on such an occasion. The 
enemy resisted with considerable spirit, for a little time ; 
but then fled, with slight loss to the assailants. After 
the capture of Baroach and its dependencies, yielding a 
revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, Colonel Woodington pro- 
ceeded against Champaneer, the only district wdiich Sin- 
diah now possessed in the province of Guzerat. Jt was 
defended by a fort, on Po\vanghur, one of the detached 
hills, wliich form so many places of great natural strength 
in India. Campaneer, tlie pettah, was earned by assault 
with inconsiderable loss. At first the Kelledar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of September, 
when preparations were made for the asi^ult, he capitu- 
lated, aftd the fort was occupied by the British troops.’* 

The Mahratta chieftains were now eager to escape by 
negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable to avert. 

On the Evening of th# 30th of November, the day after the 
battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, bearing a letter from 

• Letter nt supra, Ibid. 243— fi, — Wf. Despatches, iii. 373, 430. — W, ; 

* Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 343.-M. DesjWclies, lit 416, 432.--W, ' 
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BOOK VI. the Raja of Berar, and requesting a conference with the 
CHAP. XII. Britifh General. First, a discussion arose about the origin 
*" — of the war ; the vakeel maintaining that the British go- 

1803. vernment, General Wellesley maintaining that the Raja, 

was the aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com- 
menced, because the Raja did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with his troops ; Wellesley 
affirmed that the war oommencedj because the Raja, alonjj^ 
with Sindiah, had assumed a position which threatened 
the British allies. « The vakeel contended tliat the troops 
of the Raja were on his own territory : that his presence 
there was necessary, both because the contest between 
Sindiah and Holkar was destructive to Hindustan, and 
because the Peshwa had made a treaty with the English, 
contrary to the custom of the Mahratta states. Welh‘sley 
replied, that for mediation between Sindiah and Holkar, 
the position taken by the Raja was unnecessary, and that 
with the treaty of the Peshwa the English would give him 
no leave to interfere. The vakeel, as the representative of 
the weakest party, at last declared, that, however the war 
began, his master was very desirous of bringing it to an 
end. He was then questioned about his powers, but said 
he had only a commission to learn the wishes of the 
British General, and to express the desire of the Raja to 
comply. Compensation for the injuries of aggression and 
for the expenses of the war was declared to be the only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arrow, which was absolutely 
rejeciied ; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers sufficient to treat, wliich was also, refused, 
and he was advised to take up his intermediate residence 
in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second coiifercnco took place on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, when the vakeel produced letters from the Raja, ex- 
pressing asseiit^to the conditions which the British General 
had presented for the basis of negotiation. The *eessions 
demanded by the English, to effect the stipulated com- 
pensation, were then described. . For the Company, the 
^ whole of the province of Cuttack, including the port of 
Balasore. For their ally the Nizam, the country lying 
between his own frontier and the river Wurda to the 
eastward, and betweei his own frontier and the hills in 
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which are situated the forts of Gawilghur and Nernulla,to BOOK VL 
the northward ; together with renunciation of att the chap. xii. 

claims which the Raja might have ever advanced on any 

part of his dominions. And for their other afliea, any of 
the Zemindars and Rajas, the tributaries or subjects of the 
Raja, with whom the English had formed connexions during 
the war, the confirmation of all their engagements. The 
vakeel exclaimed agaiifst the exorbitance of these de- 
mands, which were sufficient, he said, not only to reduce, 
blit entirely to destroy the state of his •master. 

Major General Wellesley replied, that the Raja was a 
great politician; and ought to have calculated rather 
better his chances of success, lieforc he commenced the 
war: but that having commenced it, it was proper 
tliat he should suffer, before he should get out of the 
scrape.” ^ 

After several discussions, in whicli General Wellesley 
relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Raja the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nernulla, with contiguous districts yieJd- 
ing four lacs of annual revenue, the terms of the treaty 
were arranged on the IGth, and signed by the British 
Tleiun al and the Mahratta vakeel, on the 17th of December, 

1803. The forts were left to the Raja, as not being calcu- 
lated to be of much advantage to the Nizam, while they 
W(To necessary to the Raja for coercing the predatory 
people on the hills ; and the contiguous districts were 
granted, in order to leave him an interest in restraining 
the depredators, to whose incursions these districts, toge- 
ther with the rest of the adjoining country, wei^ con- 
tinually exposed. Of the country to which the Raja was 
tlius obliged to resign his pretensions, he had possessed 
but a sort of divided sovereignty, in conjunction with the 
Nizam. It was originally a part of the Subah of the Deccan ; 
but the Mahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one-lialj at last to four- 
fifths, Ad in some parts to the whole, of the revenues. 

Though an extensive and fertile country, it was not, how- 
ever, computed that the Raja had annually realized from 
it more*than thirty lacs of rupees. 

. ^ Memorandum transmitted liy General Wellesley to the Governor-General 
of the conferences between liim and the Amliassador of the Ihij*' of llerar. 

Tapers relating to East India aflfaira (printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, June, 1806), Ko. 26, p. 124., • 
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BOOK VI. To some other articles ; as, the exclusion from his ser- 
CHAP. XII. vice of Europeans and Americans, the mutual appoint- 
ment of resident ambassadors, and the renunciation of 
1803. the confederacy ; scarcely any objection was experienced 
on the part of the Raja.* 

If he had not prevented further hostilities by compli- 
ance, the British General was prepared to pursue liim to 
Nagpoor, the capital of his domintens, while the troops iu^ 
Sumbulpore and Cuttack were ready to co-operate, and 
General Lake, having subdued all opposition in Hindustan, 
was at liberty to detach a force into Berar.* 

At the very time of negotiation, the Governor-General 
prepared a copious delineation of his views respecting the 
objects to be obtained by concluding treaties of peace 
with the belligerent chiefs, and sent it, bearing date the 
11th of December, under title of Instructions, to General 
Wellesley. Even now the formation of what is callcil a 
defensive alliance with Sindiah, that is, the substitution 
in the service of Sindiah of the Company’s troops to Sin- 
diali’s own troops, was an object of solicitude with the 
British ruler : And he prepared two plans of concession ; 
one on the supposition of his accepting ; another on the** 
supposition of his rejecting, the proposition of a subsidi- 
ary force. The singular pait of the offer was, to maintain 
the subsidiary force, if equal to that which was placed at 
Hyderabad, without any expense to Sindiah, and wholly 
at the Company’s expense ; for it was distinctly proposed, 
that for the expense of that force, no assignment of ti‘r- 
ritoryjDcyond that of which the cession would at all events 
be exacted of him, nor any other funds whatsoever, should 
be required.* 

By the ratification of the treaty with the Raja of Berar 
the whole of the forces under General Wellesley were free 
to act against Sindiah : the troops which had been em- 
ployed in reducing the possessions of that chief in Cu- 
S5erat, having accomplished that service, were not;r ready 
to penetrate into Malwa to his capital, Ougein, for which 
purpose they had actually marched to the frontier of Gii- 
zerat : and the detachment which hud been prepared by 

* Memorandum, ut supra; I-.etfcr of General Wellesley to the Governor* 
General ; and copy of the treaty. Ibfd. p. 122-132. 

2 Notes relative to the peace. Ibid, p, 183. 

2 Instructions of Governor-Clncral, parag. 62. Ibid, p, 121, 
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General Lake to c«H)perate in the subjugation of Berar, BOOK VL 
might now commence operations on the unsub(lu(id do- 
minions of Sindiah.' . . “ 

It was not till the 8th of December that *the various 
artifices of that ctieftain, to procrastinate, and to evade 
the proposition of admitting compensation as the basis of 
negotiation, were terminated. His vakeels insisted that, 
as his losses were still ‘greater than those of the English, 

*if compensation were the question, it was to him that the 
gi’cater compensation would be due.* It was answered, 
that he was the aggressor. But this was the point in 
debate ; this was what Sindiah denied. * He was given, 
however, to understand, that lie was the unsuccessful 
party, and of this he had a bitter and certain experience. 

A long discussion ensued on the cessions to which, under 
the title of compensation, the English laid claim. A fur- 
ther conference took place on the ifth. Other conferences 
followed, on the 24th, the 26th, and the 28th ; when com- 
pliance was expressed with the terms, from which it was 
found that the English would not recede. On the follow- 
ing day, the treaty was signed. The ^laharaja ceded all 
•his rights of sovereignty, in the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and to the northward of the terri- 
tories belonging to the Bajiis of Jeypoor, Jodepoor, and 
Goliud ; he ceded the fort and territory of Baroach ; the 
fort and territory of Ahmednugger ; all the possessions 
which he had held on the south side of the Adjuntee hills 
to the Godavery river ; all claims upon his ^fajesty Shah 
Aulum, or to interfere in his affairs ; and all cliyms of 
every description upon the British government, or any of 
its allies, the Subahdar of the Deccan, the Peshwa, and 
Anund Rao Gackwar. Provision was made for the inde- 
pendence of all those minor states, in the region of the 
Jumna, which had formerly borne the yoke of Sindiah, but 
had made engagements with the English ^^uring the recent 
war. fTho fort of Asseerghur, the city of Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with the territories 
depending upon them, were restored. Sindiah was also 
allowea to retain cettain lands in the vicinity of Ahmed- 

t 

* Notes relative to the peace with the confederate Mahratta chieftains. Ibid, 
p. 341. —M, Despatches, iii. 497.— W. 
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BOOK VI. nugger ; and within the cessions whirfi he had made in 
CHAP. XII. the ivorth, his claims were allowed to certain lands which 

IjQ represented as the private estates of his family, and to 

1808 . the possession of which none of the rights of sovereignty 
were to be annexed. Certain Jaghires and pensions, which 
Sindiah or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
either of their family, . or among their principal servants, 
in the ceded countries, or upon their revenues, were con- 
firmed, to the amount of seventeen lacs of rupees per 
annum. Sindiah most readily engaged not to receive into 
his service any Frenchman, or the subject of any Euro- 
pean or American power, that might be at war with the 
British government, i^astly, an article was inserted, 
leaving the way open to form afterwards an additional 
treaty for a subsidiary alliance ; which, in this case, was 
not to be subsidiary ; for the English government stipu- 
lated to afford the troops their pay and subsistence, with- 
out compensation either in money or laud.* 

Of these cessions, it was agreed, between the British 
government and its allies, that the territory situated to 
the westward of the River Wurda and the southward of 
the hills on which wore the forts of Gawilghur and Nur-^ 
nulla, togetlier with the territory between the Adjuntee 
hills and the River Godavery, should belong to thcNiziini ; 
that Ahmednugger and its territory should belong to the 
Peshwa, to whose capital it so nearly approached ; and 
that all the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes in the region of the JunMia, who formerly boro 

« 

> Tlu! reasons for ttiis measure arc thus e.xplMncd by General Wellesley: 

“ Under tlie>e circurn.staneea,’' (ilie inability of Sindiiili, with bis re'diurd ro- 
s<nire(!S, to resist IU)lkar,) “ i tlion^ht it expedient to hold forth to Sindiali ai 
(jjition of k’comin^r u }turty to the general <lcfensivn alliance ; and ns a further 
indnceinent to him to a;<ree to tliat treaty, to enj;aj i* that the assistaJice to he 
j;iven to him should oeeusion no further duuimif n of his revenues. 1 was 
induced to make this last enjiaKement by the consideration that Sindiah would 
ii(»t a-ree to the treaty/)f ^^neral <lefensivc alliii.jce, alllnju^h his ministers 
]iroposed that lie shoulll unite himself more closely with the Company, if he 
was to be (ddit(ed to pay for the as.sistaiicc which he should receive ; i^iid that, 
if he does at^rce to that treaty, tl»e jieaec of India is secured as far us it cati bo 
hy human means. 1 have every reason to believe also, that when Sindiah will 
w ind up his atl'uirs at the close of this war, he will not have a di.sposable clear 
revenue, Mich as the British Government wouhk require to jiay the expenses of 
the force which mkht be pfiveii to him.” Wellinajon Despatches, i. ?)01. The 
reason.s, therefore, were simply that Sindiah woula not, and could not bear the 
cost of the subsidiary force ; and H.%it was considered an object of i^nvat imli- 
tleul importance that It should he furnished, the British (joveniment neces- 
sarily aiiplicd to it a portion of the revenue wliich they had taken away from 
Siiidlah.-W. t 
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the yoke of Siudiah^ and 'whom it was the policy of the BOOK VL 
(lOvernor-General now to render dependent upon the^Bri- chap. xir. 
tish government, and to form of them a sort of barrier on — — • 
the British frontier against any aggression of the Mah- 
ratta powers, were tlie Rajas of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jye- 
poor, Macherry, and Boondee, the Raua of Gohud, and 
Ambajee Rao Inglia. 

With the first five ctf these minor princes, who were 
already in possession of acknowledged sovereignties, trea- 
ties of alliance were forincd, on condition that the English 
should take no tribute from them, nor interfere in the 
afi’airs of their government ; that, in case 6f the invasion 
of the Company’s territory, they should assist in repelling 
the enemy ; and that the Company should guarantee their 
dominions against all aggression, they defraying the ex- 
pense of the aid which they might receive. The case of 
tlie remaining two cliiefiains required some further ar- 
rangements. The Rana of Gohud had been dispossessed 
of his territories by Sindiah ; and all of them, together 
with the neighbouring districts, had been consigned to 
Ambajee, one of Sindiah’s leading commanders, as renter, 
ifimbajee had deserted Sindiah during the war ; and it was 
now determined to make a partition, in sovereignty, of the 
territories which he rented, between him and the Rana of 
Gohud, reserving the fort and city of Gualior to the Com- 
])any. The same condition was contracted, as in tlie case 
of the other three princes, respticting mutual defence ; but 
it was appointed that three l)attalions of the Company’s 
sepoys should be stationed with tlie Rana, and pajd for 
by him, at the rate of 75,000 rupees a month.^ 

The condition to wliich Sindiah was reduced, by the 
war, and by the sacrifices which he had made for the at- 
tainment of peace, excited in his breast the liveliest ap- 
lirehensions with regard to the power and designs of 
Holkar ; and he now applied himself in ojrnest to inter- 
’ pose, ij^ possible, the shield of the Company between 

^ Memorandum of the conferences between Mn.ior-dienei’jil the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley, and the Ambassiulors of Dowlut Kao Siinliah; hettcr from General 
. WelleUcy (h Guvernor-Gencul ; Treutv of peace with Sindiah ; and treaties 
with the Kt^as of lilmrtpoi?, &e. IbM p. 132--1()4; and the Governor- 
General’s “ Notes relative to the peace coincided Indween the British Govern- 
ment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains, and to the various questions 
arising out ii# terms of the pacillcatioii Ibid. p. 1 77— 1 09. 
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BOOK VL himself and this fortunate antagonist. By o^e expedient 

CHAP. XII. alon^, was he permitted to hope, that this important 
object could be attained ; by entering into the system of 
general atliance, and subsidiary defence. It was agreed, 
accordingly, that Major Malcolm should repair to tlio 
camp of Sindiah, to settle the terms of a treaty of this 
’ description. The business was accomplished, and the t reaty 
signed at Boorhanpore on the *27th of February, 180}, 
There wore two remarkable circumstances. One was, the 
price which the Governor-General consented to pay for 
the supposed advantage of placing a body of British 
troops at the disposal of Sindiah, and pledging the English 
government for his defence. The amount of the force 
defined by the treaty was fJOOO infantry, and the usual 
proportion of artillery. These troops were to be maim 
tained entirely at the expense of the English government, 
with the proceeds o^ the newly-acquired dominions ; and 
that they might not establish an influence in Sindiah’s 
government, they were not even to be stationed within 
his territory, but at some convenient jdace near his 
frontier within the Company’s dominions. The other re- 
markable circumstance was, not the condition by whii.'ii 
the English government made itself responsible for the 
defence of the dominions of Sindiah, but that, by which 
it engaged to make itself the instrument of his despotism ; 
to become the executioner of every possible atrocity ti'- 
wards his own subjects, of which he might think proper 
to be guilty. It bound itself, liy^in express stipulation, 
not to interfere between him and his subjects, how dread- 
ful soever his conduct in regard to fiis subjects might 1)0. 
But the moment his subjects should take measures to 
resist him, whatsoever the enormities against which they 
might seek protection, the English government engaged, 
witliout scruple and without condition, to act immediat(3ly 
for tlieir supprmion and chastmvient. Where was now 
the doctrine of the Governor-General for the deposition of 
princes whose govenirnent was bad ? Where was the re- 
gard to that disgrace which, as he told the princes whom 
ho deposed, redounded to theBritislr name, whenever they 
supported a government ihat was bad ? ^ 

* This virtnonsiiflUgiiation Is not called for by the atlpnlatlena of the treaty, 
The British government engtged not to give support to Sludiah’s relations. 
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In forming his connexions with other states, either for BOOK VI. 
war or peaJe, the Maharaja bound himself to the flight chaf. xii, 

condition of only consulting with the CompanVs govern- 

nient, but by no means of being governed by its decisions ; 
and in any war to he carried on by their mutual exertions 
it was agreed, without any mention made of the propor- 
tion of troops, that in the partition of conquests the 
shares should be equa>. The stipulation with regard to 
•bVenclimen and other Europeans, or Americans, was made 
still more agreeable to the taste of tha times ; for it was 
promised by Sindiah that ho would allow no such person 
to remain in his dominions without the •consent of the 
Company’s government.* , 

The Governor-Ceneral seemed now to have accomplished 
tile whole of his objects ; and lofty was the conception 
which he formed of the benefits attained. The famous 
official document, which has been already quoted, “Notes 
relative to the peace concluded between the British go- 
vernment and the confederate Mahratta chieftains,” con- 
cludes with “a general recapitulation of the benefits 
which the British government in India has derived from 
.itlie success of the war, and from the combined arrange- 
ments of the pacification, including the treaties of peace, 
of partition, and of defensive alliance and subsidy.” It 
cxliibits them under no less than nineteen several heads : 

1. The reduction of the power and resourcei^ of Sindiah 
and the Raja of Berar ; 2. The destruction of the French 
power ; 3. The security against its revival ; 4. The an- 
nexation to the British dominions of the territory occupied 
by Perron ; 5. The annexation of other territories in the 
Doab, and the command of the Jiunma; b. The deliverance 
of the Emperor Shah Auluni from the control of the 
French ; 7. The security and influence derived from the 


clepcndann», militafy chiefs, and servants, with respect tinhorn the Maharaja 
was absolnte, and to assist in reducing and punishing them on his requisition 
if they rebelied or acted In opposition to liis authority (Article 8). A previous 
article, hoM'ever, provides tliat the subsidiary force is not to be employed on 
trifiing occasions (Article 6). A clause wliich implies the exercise of the judg- 
ment of the British goveruiimnt as to the occasions on which its troops were to 
he (Miiployed; a discretionary power also involved in tlie presence of the Resi- 
dent. It is not true, therefore, that tli^ treaty binds the British' to act 
immediately against the llaja*s subjects without scruple, or without cou* 
dition.— W, 

* Treaty of alliance and mutual defince. Ihid. p, 164* 

VOL. VI, CO 
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BOOK VI. system of alliance with the petty states along Jthe Jumna 
OHAP.XTL againet the Malirattas; 8. The security and influence 
derived fropa the possession of Gualior, and the subsidiary 
1803. fofco established in Gohud; 9. The^ ineaus of defence 
derived from these same fountains against any other 
enemy on the north-western frontier ; 10. The advantages 
both in security and wealth derived from Cuttack j 11. 
The advantages derived from the*" possession of Baroach^ 
which left Sindiah no direct communication with the sea, 
or with the transtfiariiie enemies of the British govern- 
ment ; 12. The security derived from Baroach against the 
intrigues of the French with any native state; 13. The 
additional security bcsto«.ved upon the British interests in 
Guzerat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Sindiah’s claims on the Gaekwar ; 14. The revenue and 
commerce derived fjoru Ban)ach ; 15. The benefits be- 
stowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam ; 16. The increased 
renown of the British nation, both for power and virtue ; 
17. The “defensive and mhsidiarii^ alliance” with Dowlut 
Rao Sindiah ; 18. The power of controlling the causes of 
dis.sension and contest among the Mahratta states ; the 
power of keeping them weak ; the power of preventinjl^ 
their combination with one another, or with the enemies 
of the British state ; 19. The security afforded to tho 
Company and its allies from the turbulence of the Mah- 
ratta character and state.*^ 

This is exhibited as an instructive specimen of a goud 
mode of making up an account. ^ 

Aftor this enumeration, the dociinient breaks out into 
tho following triumphant dcclanif ion Tho, general 
arrangements of the pacification, comlnried with the trea- 
ties of partition, with the defensive and subsidiary allianco 
now concluded with Dowlut Kao Sindiah, with the condition 
of our extenial relations and witli tho internal prosjierity 
of the British empire ; have finally jilaw^d the British 
power in India in that commanding position with regard 
to other states, which affords the oiily jmsible security for 
the permanent tranquillity and prasperity of these valuable 
arid important pos'cssionsl^ • 

It- is material here to mark, what is thus soleniiily 

• Subsidiary it could not well 1)0, wlicn be paid no subsidy. 

* Papers, ut supra, p.*l97, lUB. Despatches, 4, 132. 
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declared, bjr one of the most eminent of all our Indian BOOK VI, 
rulers, that without that artificial system, which he crw-ted, chap. xn. 

of subsidiary troops, and dependence, under the name of 

alliance, there is no such thing as security for ‘‘\he British 
empire in tlie East.'’ ^ 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops, thus 
bestowed upon tlie Peshwa, the Nizam, Sindiah, the Gaek- 
war, and Rana of Gohiul, would exceed 24,000 men ; that 
all these would be maintained at the expense of those 
allies, which was incorrect, as Sindiah paid nothing for the 
(SOOO allotted to him ; that this amount of troops would 
always be maintained in a state of perfect ^uipment, and 
might be directed against any o£ the principal states of 
India, without afiecting the tranquillity of the Company’s 
possessions,, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares:— “The position, extent, and e(iuipment 
of tliis military force, combined witfi the privilege which 
the British government pos.ses.ses of arbitrating differences 
and dis.sensions between the several states with which it 


is connected by the obligation.s of alliance, enable the 
British power to control the causes of that internal war 
tvliich, during so long a term of years, ha.s de.solated many 
of the most fertile provinces of India ; has occasioned a 
coiiistant and hazardous fluctuation of power among the 
native states; hivs encouraged a predatory spirit among 
tlie inhabitants ; and formed an inexhaustible source for 


the supply of militiiry adventurer.s, prepared to join the 
.standard of any turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition, plunder, or rebellion. No danger can /esult 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of involving 
tlie British government in war ; excepting in cases of 
manifest ju.stice and irre.sistiblo necessity. The power of 
arbitration, reserved in all ca.ses by the British government, 
not only secure.s the Company from the contingency of 
war, in the prosecution of the unjust viewj of any of our 
allies, bflt affords a considerable advantage in authorizing 
and empowering tlie British government to check, by 
amicable negotiation, the primary and remote sources of 
hostilities in every part of India.” * 

When extracted from those so^^nding words, the mean- 


' Contrast with it the opinions of his successor. Vide infra. 
* Papers, ut supra, p. 198 . ^ 
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BOOK VI. ing is, that the British government in India had obtained 
ciiAi*. XII. two (advantages : 1. An enlargement of revenue : 2. In- 

creased security against the recurrence of war, or the 

1803, Qf unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful, when it is not 
balanced by an equal increase of expense. The Governor- 
General talks loudly of the additional revenue ; but not 
a word of the additional expense. If we had no more 
evidence but this, it would be a legitimate inference, that 
the expense was omitted, "because it would not have been 
favourable to his argument to speak of it. We have 
abundant general evidence that the expense of governing 
enlarged territory, in almost all i)laces, though more 
especially in India, equals, or more frequently surpasses, 
all the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. We 
shall presently see in what degree the facts of the present 
case conform to the general rule. If it turns out that the 
expense of governing the new territory is equal to its 
revenue, it follows that the enormous expense of the war, 
generated by the treaty of Bassein, and by the passion of 
the Governor-General for subsidiary alliances, remained 
altogether without compensation on the score of money. • 

2. Let us inquire, if there is more solidity in the alleged 
advantage, in which, single ami solitary, the whole com- 
pensation for the war remains to be sought, viz., security 
against the evils of war. 

Now, at first view, it would appear that an obligation 
to defend a great number of Indian states, an obligation 
of ti^jcing part in all their miserable and never-ending 
quarrels, was of all receipts the most effectual, for being 
involved almost incessantly in the evils of war. 

This increased exposure to the evils of war was far out- 
weighed, according to the Governor-General, by the power 
of preventing war through the influence of the subsidiary 
troops. 

UnfortunateV the question which hence arisefi admits 
not of that degree of limitation and precision which 
enables it to receive a conclusive answer. The proba- 
bilities, though sufficiently great, .must be wei^he^, and 
without any fixed and d^nite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly certain, that 
if the Baat India Co«npany was able to keep any Indian 
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state from going to war, this must have been, because it BOOK VI. 
was the master of that state, because that state* was chap, xii, 

dependent upon the East India Company, and, bound in 

all its concerns to obey the Company’s will. But if this 
were the case, and if the native governments were thus 
deprived of all independent power, infinitely better would 
it have been to have removed them entirely. Two pro- 
digious advantages would thus have been gained ; the 
great expense of keeping them ^would have been saved ; 
and the people in the countries under \hem would have 
been delivered from the unspeakable miseries of their 
administration ; miseries always increased to excess by 
the union of a native with the Biitish, government. But, 
to place this ([ucstion on the broadest basis : the policy 
of taking the whole of the Mahratta country immediately 
under the British government, woi^d either have been 
good, or it would have been bad. If it would have been 
good, why was it not followed : when the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 
applied with just as much propriety to the part that was 
i^ot done, as the part that was ? If it would not have 
been good policy to take the whole of the Mahratta 
country under the British government ; in other words, 
to have hud the responsibility of defending it with the 
whole of its resources ; it was surely much worse policy 
to take the responsibility of defending it, with only a part 
of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, not whether some- 
thing better than the defensive alliances might not» have 
been done, but whether something might not have been 
done that was worse ; whether, if the government of the 
Mahratta princes was not entirely dissolved, it was not 
better to bind them by defensive alliances, than to leave 
them unbound; whether according to the Governor- 
General, the British state was not more caempt from tho 
danger ot war, with the alliances, than without them. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely considered, 
under w^^at danger of war the British government would 
have Aeen placed, wRhout the .alliances. It is not the 
way to arrive at a just conclusion, to set out without 
allowing that this danger was just anything which any 
body pleases. It may be pretty coiffidently affirmed, that 
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BOOK’ VI. with good goveriiiiieiit within their own territpries, under 
(JEUP. XII. the known greatness of their power, tlie English were 

almost whplly exempt from the danger of war ; because, 

1803. could Tcach them tlp’ough but one me- 

dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, they 
had little to dread. 

Allowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; as fai;^ 
as regards the British government, there was little or 
nothing of that soH to prevent ; the subsidiary alliances 
were a great and complicated apparatus, for which, when 
got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge cause prepared 
when there was no effect to be produced.^ 

Tliis is decisive in regard to the practical question. In 
speculation, another question may still be raised ; namely, 
whether, if the llritish state had been exposed to the 
danger of wars, the scheme of the subsidiary alliances 
was a good instrument for preventing them. In India, as 
in all countries in corresponding circumstances, one thing 
saves from aggression, and one thing alone, namely, power ; 
the prospect which the aggressor has before him, of 
suffering by his aggression, rather than of gaining by it. 
The question, then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary 
alliances make the English stronger, in relation to the 
princes of India, than they would have been without those 
alliances ? 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things ; they yielded 
a portion of territory ; and they yielded a certain position 
of a certain portion of’ lh*itish trooj)S. In regard to the 
territory, it may, at any rate, be assumed, as doubtful, 
whether, in the circumstances of the British statl', at the 
time of the treaty of Basscin, it could be rendered intrin- 
sically stronger by any accession of territory ; since, by 
Act of Parliament, the question stands decided the opposite 

1 Tlie Governor-Generfl], liidccd, takes It as one of his iKjnefitF, that tlio 
native states would be restrained from war among tliemselves. lJut he does 
not inform ns to whom the benefit would ttccruc. If the English were secure 
from aggression, the war.s of the native prlnce.s were of no imiwrtance to them. 
If humanity is pretended, and the deliverance of tlic people from the horrors 
of war, it is to be replied with dreadful certuinty*j>that under the atrodtics of 
a native government supported b/llrltish power, the horrors of pea(‘e Urc no 
improvement upon the horrors of war, '1 he sufferings of the people under 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic and Oude were described by the Knglisli go- 
vernment Itself, perhaps with some exaggeration, as unmatched in any poition 
. of India. 
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way : much more, then, is it doubtful, whether it could ROOK VL 
be renderecl stronger by an accession of territory, yhich chap. xii. 
imported the obligation and expense not merely of defend- ■ 

ing itself, but of defending the whole kingdoA to which 
it was annexed. I^ will not, then, be assumed, that the 
mere territory gotten by the English was tlie circumstance 
looked to for preventing the evils of war. If it was 
tliat, the territory might have been taken without the 
alliances. 

1’he only remaining circumstance is, the position of the 
troops. For, as to the othfer conditions, about not holding 
intercourse with other states except in cftnjunction with 
the English, these were merely vjcrbal ; and would be re- 
garded by the Indian governments, just as long, as they 
would have been regarded without the alliance ; namely, 
as long as the English could punish thefh, whenever they 
should do what the English would dislike. 

Now, surely, it is not a proposition which it will be easy 
to maintain, that a country is stronger with regard to its 
neighbours, if it has its army dispersed in several coun- 
tries ; a considcmblc body of it in one country,* and a 
1:onsidcrable body in another, than if it has the whole 
concentrated within itself; and skilfully placed in the 
situation best calculated to overawe any neighbour from 
whom danger may be apprehended. There are many 
combinations of circumstances in which this would be a 
source of weakness much more than strength. 

If it is said, that the position of the English subsidiary 
troops, with a native prince, imported the annihilation, or 
a great reduction, of his own force ; this, in the circum- 
stances of India, cannot be regarded as a matter of almost 
any importance. In a country swarming with military 
adventurers, and which fights with undisciplined troops, 
an army can always be got together with great rapidity, as 
soon as a leader can hold out a reasonablj prospect that 
something will be gained by joining his standards. The 
whole history of India is a proof, that a man who is with- 
out an army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, 
to-nyrrow (if we may use an eastern hyperbole) be sur- 
rounded by a great one. Of th^i we have had a great and 
very recent example, in the army with which Holkar, a 
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BOOK VI. mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and Jo . conquer 
CHAP, XII. Sindii^h, the most powerful native prince in India. 

It was, in a short time, as we shall see, found by the 
lou 1. British government itself, that it could i;egard the presence 

of subsidiary troops as a very weak bridle in the mouth 
of a native prince, when he began to forget his own weak- 
ness. The weakness, in fact, was the bridle. If he re- 
mained weak, that was enough, without the subsidiary^ 
troops. If he grew strong, the subsidiary troops, it was 
seen, would not long restrain him. 

I cannot aim at the prodiiclion of all those circum- 
stances, on botfi sides of this question, which would be 
necessary to be produced, and to be weighed, to demonstrate 
accurately the probabilities of good or of evil, attached 
to such a scheme of policy, as that of the subsidiary alli- 
ances of Governor-Geijerul Wellesley. I have endeavoured 
to conduct the reader into the paths of inquiry ; and leave 
the question undecided. 

In summing up the account of the treaty of Bassein, 
we can only, therefore, approach to a determinate conclu- 
sion. On the one side, there is the certain and the enor- 
mous evil, of the expenditure of the Mahratta war. Whe- 
ther the subsidiary alliances, which were looked to for 
compensation, were calculated to yield any compensation, 
and did not rather add to the evils, is seen to be at the 
least exceedingly doubtful. The policy of the treaty of 
Bassein cannot, therefore, be misunderstood.* 

• Tfiatmuny of the consequences of tlie MaTiTatta war, ennnierateil hy Lord 
Welleslej- were real and peniianeiit politiial udvantaKCs to the Uritish donii- 
nion in India cannot be questioned. The pirwc/ of the princij)al Mahrattu 
chiefs was reduced, and their military re]iutation destroyed ; in tlm like jiro- 
portion the pdwer of the Dntisli jiovenimcnt was unumentcd, and its renown 
enhanced ; and an immense stride was efl'eeled fowards that exalted position 
in which it now stands «s tlie paramount sovereign of Hindustan. That (Jrcat 
Britain reajis siihstcntiul benefits from its a'^cenduncy will he seareely disputed. 
Thar India derives benefit from it is also undeniable, althou|;li it inuy not be 
of that value wiiich the English, who are the greatest gainers, are fond of re- 
presenting It. That ^he (•overnor-Oeneral vas mistaken ir. his antici])ntions 
<d' at once preserving perpetual tranquillity, subsequent events sdthciently 
proved ; and it would be an Impeadiinent of his liiinmnity and Jii.stec to sup- 
pose that he could have foreseen the di.sastrons results wliich his treaties of 
defensive alliance inflicted on those prim es who were tempted or compelled to 
become his allies. He did not make a suffleient allowance for the rpluetance 
with which it is natural for man in every station life to part with indepen- 
dence, and especially for princes to Velmquish the authority they have received 
from their predecessors The nal»jre of the subsidiary connexion imiiosed 
upon tlie .subsidized prince a stale of subjfction to which he could scarcely be 
expected cheerfully to submit; and the vain attempts made by him to shake 
off his fetters, either riveted thiAti more firmly, or terminated in his annihiJa- 
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tion. It is true that the conditions of a subsidiary alliance leave to a native 
prince the powc# of rulinf? his own subjects with benignity, wisdom, and jus- 
tice. There is no reason wliy he should be a sensualist or an oppressor bICause 
he has not an army at his command. Such, however, is human nature in the 
Kast — possibly also in other quarters of the world — that whenresp uisibility 
is withdrawn, and impunity secured, the motives to usefui activity are weak-^ 
died or dentroyed, and the objects of interest are exclusively concentred in in- 
dividual indulgence. There is no doubt that Lord Wellesley's views in tlie 
formation of subsidiary alliances, us fur as they regarded the princes of India, 
with whom they were formed, have in every instance been disappointed ; and 
as far aS the people are concerned, often iin|»erlectly realized ; but it is not 
the less true tliat tlio grand aim ^f his iiolicy has been attained, and that by the 
("nnnand or intliience which British India now exercises over all the otlier 
states internal war has been put an end to throughout the whole of that con- 
tinent. There may 1 mi an occasional disturbance, buUit can nedther be exten- 
sive nor long continued ; it cannot deserve the imputation of a state of warfare. 
'J’liat under any circiuustances, intestine hostilities are to be pres'cnted, if pos- 
sible, our author would have been the first to admit ; as 1% is no admirer of 
military renown : but when it is remembered in wiiat manner, and by what 
persons, with what an utter disregard of tlios'i restraints by which the liorrors 
of war amongst civilized nations are in some degree cheeked, hostilities in 
India were carried on, there will icmain do doubt thablndia lias gained, upon 
tlic whole, imiiortant advantages from tlie seheme of universal jiaeitientioii 
which it was Lord Wellesley’s policy to establish, and ow hich lias now been 
ertected. That it was not sooner accom] dished, us in part owing to the 
iliiferent views of his successors and in part to a circumstance politicians do 
not always sufficiently regard — matters were not sulficiently ripe for so great 
a cliange. 

It is worthy of remark that at a suliscqiient period the autlior changed his 
opinions materially in regard to the necessity of tlie war with the Maliraitas, 
us well as that with Tippoo. The purport pihi.s reasoning in the text is, that 
both might have been avoided, that there was no real danger to be appre- 
1^‘ndcd from Tijifioo, and that our interference in the domestic concerns of the 
Malirattas, out of which tlie war arose, was entirely unnecessary and unadvlsii- 
hle. In hi.s examination before the Commltti‘e of the House of Commons in 
1S32, lie says, ‘‘all our wars cannot ]»erluips be with iiroprietycoinidcred wavs 
of necessity, liut most of those by wlilch tlie territories we ]nissess have been 
(ditaincd, and out of wliicli our subsidiary alliances liave grown, liave been 
wars, I think, of necessity, and not <if choice. For example, the wars with 
Tippoo and the Malirattas." Evidence rolitical, i. p. 10. This is very irre- 
cnneileable with tlie notions of the text, and a'lthongh more consonant to llie 
f.ict; it reiiuires perhaps some modilicatioii. Tlie immediate necessity of the 
second war with Tijipoo is very questionable; and it may be douhted if the 
Maliratta u’ur might not have been delayed. In both ciuses, JiowevjT, it must 
be admitted that collision sooner or later was unavoidable ; and ii was^not in- 
consistent with a prudent policy to Inu e bruuglil on its occurrence as soon as 
we were prepared fur the encounter.— W. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Necmlt^ inferred of curbing Hollar. — Intercourse between 
Holkar and Sindiah renewed . — Governor-General re-* 
solves Jo take the Holkar Dominions^ hut to give them 
away to the Peshw^^ Sindiah j g,nd the Nimm . — Holkar 
retreats before the Gommanda -m-Chieftoyiarih the South. 
--The Commander-in-Vhief withdraws the Army into 
GantonmentSy leaving Colonel Mo^nson with a Detachment 
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BOOK VI. in advance . — Hollcar turns upon Monsoih-^tlonson 
CHAP. xiif. niqkes a disastrous Retreat to Agra , — The British Army 
from Ovzerat subdues Holkar's Dominions in Malwa, — 
1804. ^ Jlolkar hy a Stratagem attacks Delhi, — Brave Defence of 
Delhi , — The Holkar Dominions in ihe Deccan subdued, 
— Defeat of Holkar^ Infantry at Deeg.--Rout of hi*^ 
Cavalry at Furmckabad.— The Raja of Bhurtpo redone 
of the allied Chieftains^ joins uith Ilolkar , — Unsuccess- 
ful Attack upon the Fortress of Bhurtpore,-^ Accom- 
modation with the Raja of Bhurtporo, — Disputes with 
Sindiah . — Prospect of a Wur with Sindiah . — Ilolkar 
joins the Cainp of Sindiah. — The British Resident or- 
dered by the Commai{der-in-Chief to quit the Camp of 
Sindiah . — Sindiah endeaimirs to prevent the Departure 
of the Resident — Marquis Wellesley succeeded by Mar- 
quis Cornwallis . — Cornwallis' View of the State of 
Government — Of ^Welleslefs System of subsidiary and 
defensive jilliance . — Cornwallis resolves to avoid a War 
with Sindiah, by yielding every Point in Dispute, — To 
make Pence with Ilolkar hy restoring all the Territories 
he had lost— To dissolve the Connexion of the British 
Government with the minor Princes on the Mahratta 
Frontier. — Negotiations between Sindiah and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief . — Death of Lord Cornwallis. — Sir 0. 
Barlow adheres to the Plans of Lord Cornwallis , — llol- 
kar advances into the Country of the Seihs . — Pursued hy 
Lord Lake, — A fresh Treaty comiuded hy Sindiah . — 
Treaty with Ilolkar, — Financial Results, 

I'y'lfEN the English were freed from the burden and the 
» » dangers of the war with Sindiah and the Raja of 
Berar, tliey began to think of placing a curb on the power 
of Jeswunt llao Holkar. Though Holkar had engaged, 
and ui)on very advantageous terms, to join with the other 
chieftains, he had abstained from co-operation in the war 
against the English ; and though he had committal some 
ravages on a part of the Nizam’s territory, toward the 
beginning of the war ; the Governor-General had not held 
it expedient to treat this offence ’asca reason for"* hostili- 
ties : Ilolkar, on the oth^ hand, had been uniformly as- 
sured that the English were desirous of preserving with 
him the relations of piace. 
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I 

In the month of December, 1803, Holkar, having BOOK VI.* 
marched toWds the territory of the Itaja of Jyenagur, chap. xiii. 

took up a position which threatened the security of’^ this 

ally of the British state. At the same time, ht? addressed, 
letters to the Briti^ Commander-iii-Chief, containing as- 
surances of his disposition to cultivate the friendship of 
the British government. But a letter of his to the Raja 
of Macherry, suggesting^to him inducements to withdraw 
from the British alliance, was communicated by that Raja 
to the Commander-in-Chief ; further correspondence of a 
hostile nature was discovered ; and intelligence was re- 
ceived of his having murdered three British subjects in 
his service, on a false charge that one of them had corre- 
sponded with the Gommander-in-Chief. It appeared im- 
prudent to remove the army of the Comniiinder-in-Ghiof 
from the field, till security was obtained against the pro- 
jects of Holkar. * 

The determination which hitherto had guided the con- 
duct of the Governor-General, that he would abstain from 
the dispute, in the Holkar family respecting the successor 
of Tiickojee, still operated in his mind. And he autho- 
tized the Commander-iii-Chief to conclude an arrange- 
ment with Jeswunt Rao, engaging, on the part of the 
British government, to leave him in the unmolested ex- 
ercise of his authority, provided he would engage to abstain 
from all aggression upon the British or their allies. 

The Commander-in-Chief addre.ssed a letter to Holkar, 
dated the 29th of January, 1804, in conformity with the 
instructions which he had received ; inviting him to send 
vakeels to the Britisli camp for the purpose of effecting 
the amicable agreement which both parties professed to 
have in view ; but requiring him, as a proof of his friendly 
intentions, to withdraw his army from its menacing posi- 
tion, and abstain from exactions upon the British allies. 

At the same time the British army advanced to Hindoun, 
a position which at once commanded the *principal roads 
into the Com[)any’s territory, and attbrded an easy move- 
ment in any direction which the forces of Holkar might 
be fouriU to pursue. gOn the 27th of February, an answer 
from that chieftain arrived. It* repeated the assurance of 
his desire to cultivate the frien^hip of the British govern- 
ment, and expressed his intention to withdraw from his 
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BOOK VI. present position, and send a vakeel to the Brjtisb camp. 

CHAP. XIII. In th^ mean time, however, letters were intercepted, ad- 

dressed by Holkar to subjects and allies of the British 

government;, exciting them to revolt, ^nd stating his de- 
sign of sending troops to ravage the British territories. 
The Commander-in-Chief made an amicable reply to his 
letter ; but warned him, at the same time, against the 
practices in which he had begun tb indulge. And on the^ 
16th of March two vakeels from Holkar arrived in the 
British camp. • 

They were commissioned to demand ; 1. leave to collect 
the chout accoftling to the custom of his ancestors ; 2, 
certain possessions forme^-ly enjoyed by his family, nanudy, 
Etawah, twelve pergunnahs in tlio Doab, one in Ihindel- 
cund, and the country of Hiirriana ; 3. the guarantee of 
the country which he then possessed ; 4. a treaty similar 
in terms to that whicli had been concluded with Sindiah. 
These demands were treated as altogether extravagant ; 
and the vakeels, after receiving a remonstrance on the 
continuance of their master in his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp, bearing to him another 
letter from the Commander-in Chief. In this, Holkar was 
invited to send again a contidential agent, with powers to 
conclude an arrangement on terms iii which the British 
government ^jould bo able to concur. In the mean time, 
he had addressed a letter to General Wellesley ; contain- 
ing a demand of certain territories, which he said be- 
longed to his family in the Deccan ; and intimating that, 
notwitjjstanding the greatness of the British power, a 
war with him would not be without its evils ; for “although 
unable to oppose their artillery in the field, countries of 
many coss should be overrun, and plundered, and burnt ; 
that they should not have leisure to breathe for a moment, 

I and that calamities would fall on lacs of human beings in 
continued war Jiy the attacks of his army, which over- 
whelms like the waves of the sea.” An answer, however, 
to the letter of the Commamler-in-Chief was received in 
the British camp on the 4th of April ; still evading either 
acceptance or rejection of, the sirnpK) proposition of the 
British Commander, and urging his pretensions to some- 
thing like the terms he himself had proposed. That 
letter drew another frem the Comraander-in-Chief, ap- 
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plauding the forbearance oL the British government, and BOOK VI. 
assuring Holkar that he would best consult his owji in- chap. xiji. 

terest by complying with its demands.' 

Holkar, though fully aware (?f the hatred tdVards hin> 
in the bosom of Sihdiah, was not deterred from the en- 
deavour of opening a negotiation, or at any rate of giving 
himself the benefit of an apparent intrigue, with that 
chieftain. A vakeel of his arrived in the camp of Sindiah, 
on the 5th of February, 1804. The account, which Sin- 
diah and his ministers thought projxjr to render of this 
event to the British Resident in his camp, was liable to 
suspicion, on the one hand from the extr^ne duplicity of 
Mahratta councils, on the other, from the extraordinary 
desire which appeared on the part of Sindiah to produce 
a war between that rival and the British government. 

They said, that the vakeel had endeavoured to prevail 
upon Sindiah to accommodate his “dispute with Holkar, 
and form a union for the reduction of the British power, 
the continual augmentation of which could bo attended 
with nothing less tliaii final destruction of the ^lahratta 
state ; but tliat the answer of Sindiah was a positive re- 
Yiisal, on the professed grounds, of the treachery with 
which Holkar had violated his pledge to the late con- 
federacy, the impossibility of confiding in any engagement 
into which he might enter, and the resolution of Sindiah 
to adhere to his connexion with the British state. Not- 
withstanding this supposed reply, a vakeel from Sindiah 
proceeded to the camp of Holkar, on the alleged motive 
that, unable as he was to resist the arms of that chieftain, 
it was desirable both to efiect an accommodation with 
him, and to sound his inclinations. According to the re- 
presentation made to the British Resident, the vakeel was 
authorized to propose a continuance of the relations of 
amity and peace, but to threaten hostilities if depreda- 
tions were coinmitted on any part of tho^ territory either 
of Sindiah or his dependants.^ 


' Letter from the Governor- General in council to the Secret Committee; 
dated 15tti June, 1804. I’aners, ut supra, printed in 1806. Notes 23, p. 263 
Notes, ut supra. No. 23, p. TOS.— M, Wcljjjsley Despatches, iv. 48.— W. 

2 Letter from Major Malcolm ; Paptr*--, lit supra, No. 23, p. 298 ; Governor- 
General’s Despatch, ibid. p. 270.— M. 

This Intercourse is thus explained by Grant. Holkar had always intended 
to engage in hostilities with the British, but kept aloof in uncertainly of 
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BOOK VI. Sindiah’s vakeel arrived in Holkar*s camp op. the 3rd of 
ciiApv xiu. Marah. Previous to this time, Holkar had moved, with 
~ i^iain Ijody of his troops, into Ajraerc, a country be- 

® • longing to Sindiah. His ix’etenoe wajj devotion ; but he 
levied contributions on the people, and made an atiem^jt, 
though unsuccessful, to obtain possession of the fort. 
Notwithstanding a declaration to the British Commt^nder- 
in-Chief, that he intended to proceed homewards froi^ 
Ajrnere, a portion of his army still remained on the fron- 
tier of the Raja oP Jypore, and no longer abstained from 
depredations on his country. * The ministers of Sindiah 
made report to the British Ifesident, respecting the vakeel 
who had been sent to the camp of llolkar, that he had 
been received with distinguished ceremony and respect ; 
tliat he was invited to a private conference ; that Holkar, 
on this. occasion, openly confessed his design of making 
a predatory war upon the British possessions ; that, wdien 
the vakeel expostulated with him on his proceedings in 
Ajrnere, he apologized, by stating his intention to leave 
his family with the Raja of Jodeporo when he commenced 
his operations against the English ; the refusal of tliat 
Raja to join with him, till he put him in possession of thJ 
province and fort of Ajrnere : and thence his hope, that 
Sindiah would excuse an irregularity, which not inclina- 
tion, but ne<^ssity, in the prosecution of a war involving 
the independence of them both, had induced him to commit. 
Of this report, so much alone was fit for belief, as had con- 
firmation from other sources of c^ddence. 

The^ only matters of fact, which seem to have been 
distinctly ascertained, were, fu’st, ccTtain trifling depreda- 
tions at Jypore, less material than those at Aufungabad 
which had been formerly excused, on tlie score of a ne- 


tlic result of tlie war, aniinimrinp: tlmt .Sindiali would iininedintcly turn hid 
anus a; 4 iiin.st him if he triuiniihed o^er the llntish, or that if he was di l'i ated, 
he, Holkar, iiii>;ht v^uic to Siiidiali’s aid with additional credit and inlliu inc. 

As soon as ho>tilities had terminated, he wnt a vakeel to Sindiaib, roioimiu.nd- > 
ini,' him to breaik tbe treaty and renew the war, but that ebieftaiii was, or ]>re- 
teiided to he so exasiR-rated a);ainst llolkar, that he immediately eoimmini- 
cuted the fact to the Uritigh authority. Some of his ministers, esiteeiull} his 
father-inUaw, Sherzee Itao Gliatj^ay had uiore contiilence In llolkar, and 
advised Sindiah, notwitlistandinff the eotninmiieaRion to tlie Itritisli Kesident . 
to despatcli a Vakeel to liolkarVeainp, for the purpose, as they gave out, 
of useertaining his designs, hut in feality to Ic-ave o)ien the door of reconcilia- 
tion, in ea-ic the project of llolkar, in wlmse wisdom and fortune all the Mali* 
raiias began to have great confidcutc, should prove wortliy of regard Wnhr. 
IIist.,ui,2?0.-AV. • 
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ccssity created by troops whom he was unable to main- BOOK VI. 
tain ; secondly, a disposition to haggle for better t^*ms, chap, xiii 

in forming a treaty, than the British government wore — ' 

willing to gi-ant ; and thirdly, the existence aiicf character* 
of him and his army, to whom predatory warfare was a 
matter, it was supposed, both of choice and necessity, as 
the plunder of the Company’s territory was the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and suppositions, 
with a strong disposition to believe reports, and to mag- 
nify grounds of suspicion, the Goverimr-General, on the 
ICth of April, issued orclei^ to the Cominander-in-Ohief, 
and Major-General Wellesley, to commeiiccf hostile opera- 
tions against Holkar, both in the yorth and in the south.* 

In his despatch to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, dated 15th o£ June, 1604, the Governor- 
Geiioral says: “Jeswunt Kao liolkar being justly con- 
sidered as an adventurer, and as the \isurper of the rights 
of his brother Cashee llao Holkar — consistently with 

* Govcrnor'Oencral’s Letter, No, 23, ut supra, p. 271 : Notes, No. 25, ut 
supra, p. 208,— M. 

ilolkar’s (liMiiands and menaces were something more than grounds for sus- 
lieion, but a new light liu.s been ttu'own upon this subject by recent and autlieu- 
tie information. Itcgulating Its itroeeedings by the rule.s of Kuror>ean policy, 
the Indian government Imagined that a slate of warfare was necessarily to be 
preceded by a 8]»ecitic declaration Mahratta policy reipiired no such forma- 
I’ty, and must have thought tlic Govi rnor-(ienerars tardiness the result of 
cither intirmity of purpose or conscious weakness. It is ele.ir that Holkar 
considered himself to be at war w ith the Kiiglish In the hiogiaphical memoirs 
of Ihilkar’s confederate, Ameer Khun, written from hi.s own dictation, and of 
\'hich a tran.'hitiou hy ,Mr. rrinsep has been published in Calcutta, he inti- 
mates no sort of suspicion that peace siihsi.sted lietwecii Holkar and the Kiig- 
li.'^h from the eommeneemeiit of hostilities against Sindiah, with whom lie w sis 
in alliance, and therefore a party in tlic contest. Ameer Khan itdates tliat as 
si)(»n a.s Sindiah and the Haja of Jierar heard tliat the Peshwa had j:ome to 
t«Tnis with the Kiiglish, they scut a confidential messenger to Holkar to say, 
tliat as liajee Kao had ealli'd in the Kiiglish, and brought their army into tho 
field, and lliiidoostaii could no longer lie deemed the sale possession of their 
nation, all private quarrels should lie hu’'ied in oblivion, and every true Mah- 
ratta uniting in heart and liand, and in word ami deed, ought to endeavour to 
drive the Kngli.sh out of the country : that tlicy who were the chiefs of tho 
nation siiould agree, theit'fore, mutually to assist one another at present, and 
to settle their private dis]mtcs and animosities as might be agreed upon after- 
vards. Holkar cojisultcd Ameer Khan on the subject, bv whose advice cer- 
tain eondj,<'ions w’ci'e propo.stid to the allied chiefs, to wiiR-h they acceded, and 
in consequence Ameer Khan, with a select body of HolUur’s troops, was on his 
inarch to join the confederate.s when the news of th.* kittle of Assye arrested 
his progress, and he returne*! to Holkar. This dcimmstnitioii, ot wliicli tliere 
can be no doubt, as it is related by Ameer Klian himself, does imtscem to Iiave 
been kiioiln to the Knglish ^thorities. Again, after the battle of Kaswaree, 
whilst yet Holkar was looked upon as nenUal, he wrote to Ameer Khan with 
many adjurations that he had made up iii# mind to enter the field against 
General Lake, and he therefore commanded tho Ameer to join him as soon us 
possible. Memoirs of Mohammed Ameer Khan, tianslaled from tho Tersiau 
by H. T. Prinsep, Ksq., Calcutta, 1832. « 
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BOOK VI, the principles of justice, no arrangement could be pro- 
CHAP, xui. posed between the British government and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, involving the formal sanction of the British^ 
1804. government to that chieftain’s usurpation^ and to the 
exclusion of Cashee Rao ITolkar from his hereditary do- 
minions^ ^ Yet these very dominions, thus declared to 
belong to Cashee Rao, the Governor-General had already 
resolved, without a shadow of complaint against Cashee 
Rao, to take, and give away to other persons. In his ii!- 
stnictions to the JBritish Resident in the Camp of Sindiali, 
dated the 16th of April, 1804,- ho says ; “ His Excellency 
thinks it may bo useful to you to be apprized, that it is 
not his intention, in the event of thfe reduction of Hol- 
kar’s power, to take any share of the possessions of tlio 
Holkar family for the Company. Chandore, and its de- 
pendencies and vicinity, will probably be given to the 
Peshwa ; and the other possessions of Holkar, situated to 
the south of the Godavery, to the Subahdar of the Dec- 
can : all the remainder of tlie possessions of Holkar will 
accrue to Sindiah, provided he shall exert himself in the 
reduction of Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” In lieu of “his he- 
reditary dominions,” which it was not pretended that ht 
had done anything to forfeit to the British government 
“ it will be necessary,” says the Governor-General in , 
subsequent paragraph, to make so77ie provision for Cashee 
Rao, and for such of the legitimate branches of the 
family as may not be concerned in the violation of the 
puldic peace, or in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” ^ 

The motive which led the (rdvernor-General to decline 
a portion of the territory of Hglkar for the Company, 
immediately after having, taken for it so great* a portion 
from Sindiah ; and to add so largely to the dominions of 
Sindiah, immediately after having so greatly reduced 
them, is somewhat mysterioiLS, if viewed through the 
single medium of national good ; but is sufliciently intel- 
ligible, if wo either supimse, that he already condemned 
the policy of his former measures, and thought an oppo- 
site conduct very likely to pass without observation ; or, 
that, still approving the forrael' policy, he yet regarded 
escape from the imputation of making war from the love 

» No. 23, p. 264. 

9 utters, ut iupra, Ibid. p. 303, 304.— M. Despatches, 4, 99, 369.— W, 
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of concjues^ as a greater good, in the present instance, BOOK VI. 
than the territory declined.^ ^ chap. xin. 

Sindiah, we are told, was highly delighted, as well he ' ' 

might be, with the announcement of the intention of the 
Governor-General, "both to commence hostilities, upon 
Holkar, and to make such a division of the territory of 
the family. He promised to promote the war with his 
utmost exertions. 

* When Major-General Wellesley received instructions to 
l)egin hostilities, the Deccan was labouring under a scarcity 
approaching to famine. The principal possessions held 
for the benefit of Holkar in that quarter df India were— 
the fort and territory of Chandoj*e, about 130 miles north 
of Poonah ; the fort and territory of Dhoorb, about twenty 
miles west by north from Chandore, on the same range of 
hills ; Galna, a hill-fort thirty-five miles north-north east 
of Chandore, and eighty-five mile^ from Aiirungabad ; 
some territory in Candeish ; and a few districts intermixed 
with those of the Nizam. With the capture of the for- 
tresses of Chandore and Galna, these territories would be 
wholly subdued. But to conduct the operations of an 
%rmy, in a country totally destitute of forage and prftvi- 
h)ns, appeared to General Wellesley so hazardous, that he 
.epivsented it as almost impossible for him to i^dvance 
against Chandore till the commencement of the rains. 

In the mean time, he augmented the force in Guzerat by 
tliree battalions of native infantry, and instructed Colonel 
Murray, the commanding otficer, to match towards the 
territories of Holkar in Malwa, and, either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his country, to ac- 
celerate, as much as possible, his destruction,* 

During the negotiation with Holkar, the Commander- 
in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the territory of the 
Raja of Jypore. A detachment of considerable strength, ^ 
under the copiinand of Lieiitenant-Color^l Ball, had oc- 
cupied ^ position near Canore, about ninety miles south- 


> It was strictly a defensive war, not one engaged in for ])urposes of conquest, 

and tlie determination to divide the territory anionsst tlie dependent chiefs 

was a demonstration of disinlprestedncss could not fiu to have a favour- 
able effect on native opinion. In giving nj# the territory also, little else was 

done than restorinir to each his own.— W. # -. 1.111 

» The documents relative to the correspondence and negotiations with Mol- 
knr, previous to the commencement of liostdilies, were Prtntcd by an order of 
the House of Commons, under date, 1 Ith of Fjlbruary, 1805, 

VOL. VI. DO 
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BOOK VL west of Delhi, to guard in that direction the Company’s 
CHAP. XIII. frontier. To protect and encourage the Raja of Jypore, 

— whose territory Holkar, now returned from Ajmere, began 

to ravage, dccupying a position which even threatened his 
capital, General Lake sent forward a detachment of three 
battahons of native infantry, under the command of the 
Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Monson, on the 18th of 
April. This detachment arrived in the vicinity of Jypore 
on the 2lst. On the morning of the 2.3rd, Holkar de- 
camped from his position, and began his march to the 
southward with great precipitation. Some parties of 
Hindustanee Ifbrse, und(n* European officers, which the 
General had detached for the purpose of observing the 
motions of Holkar, and harassing his march, followed him 
in his retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of Holkar, 
induced the British commander, suspecting a feint, to ad- 
vance with the array ('while Monson, with his detachment, 
was directed to precede the main body, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. On the approach of the British forces, Holkar 
resumed his retreat, which ho contiimeil with great 
precipitation, till he arrived in the vicinity of Kotah. 
llere he liad so far preceded the British troops, that h^ 
could halt without fear of an immediate attack. The 
Hindustanee horse, who had hung upon his rear, described 
his army as being in the greatest distress, the country re- 
maining nearly desolate from its former ravages. A letter 
without date was received by the Cornmander-in-Chief, 
from Holkar, on the 8th of May, ^I’ering to send, according 
to his de.sire, a person duly authorized “ to settle every 
'thing ' amicably.” The Comniai«ler-in-Chief replied. 
“ When I wrote you, formerly, that vakeels might be sent 
to confirm a friendship, conditions were specified, which 
you have not any way fulfilled ; but have acted di recti}/ 
contrary to them. This has forced the British govern- 
ment to concert, with its allies, the necessary measures for 
subverting a power, eijually inimical to all. This has 
been resolved upon. You will perceive that I cannot now 
enter into any bonds of amity with you, without consult- 
uig the allies of the British goveiTment.” The'^fort of 
Rampoora, which the British army were now approaching, 
was the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. For the attack of this place, a detachment was 
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formed, 'undpr the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Don. BOOK VI. 
Having encamped before the place, this officer adopted the chap, xiii, 

plan of entering the fort by blowing open the gates. Ho 

advanced to the assault, a little before day-break, on the* 
morning of the 16th of ]\Iay; and as a well-concerted 
plan was well executed, all resistance was speedily over- 
come, and the place was taken with inconsiderable loss. 

• The distance which fiolkar had gained by his rapid 
flight, the improbability of forcing him to action, or of 
his returning to the. upp5r provinces* presented to the 
mind of the Commander-iii-Chief the inexpediency of 
retaining the advanced position, which he now occupied, 
with the main body of his army. • Only the British troops 
in Guzerat, in concert with those of Sindiah, appeared 
capable, during the present season, of acting with advan- 
tage upon the territories of Jlolkar. Jle accordingly with- 
drew the army into cantonments within the British 
dominions, leaving Colonel Monson with injunctions to 
make such a disposition of his force as would preclude, 
in that direction, any sort of danger from Ilolkar’s re- 
turn d 

On the 2 1st of May, a body of predatory horse, esti- 
mated at five thousand, made an incursion into the pro- 
vince of Bundelcund, where seven companies of sepoys, a 
troop of native cavalry, and the park of artillery, detached, 
under the command of Captain Smith, from the main body 
of the troops in that province, were employed in the 
reduction of a fort, about five miles distant from Kooch, 

On the morning of the 22nd, this body of liorse succeeded 
in cutting off a part of the Ikitish detachment which was 
posted ill the pettah of the fort, and compelled the whole 
to retreat, with the loss of two howitzers, two twelve- 
pounders, one six-poundor, and all the tumbrils belonging 
to the park. The same party made an attempt afterwards • 
upon the town of Calpee, and aimed crossing the 
•Tumna,*but were repulsed with loss; and having after- 
wards sustained a defeat near Kooch, evacuated the pro- 
vince. JThe refractory Bundela chiefs still afford consider- 
able employment to Ifte British grmy.* 

^ See the DespiVch of the Governor-Genial, ut supra, in Papers, No. 23 \ 

And Notes, «t supra, No. 25. 

* Calcutta Gazettes, Papers, ut supra, No. 2-5, u. 229 .—M. 

Tlie party surprised at Mulay.t, near Koouch, consisted of two companies of • 
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BOOK VI. After the departure of General Lake, Monson, now 
CHAP. nil. Briga/lier-General, continued to make some movements in 
‘ advance, and on the first of July, in the height of the 

180i was 'encamped at Soonara ; within twenty coss of 

the camp of Holkar, containing the whole of his cavalry, 
brigades, and guns. On the evening of that day, a party 
marched from the British detachment, towards the fort of 
Hinglais-Ghur, and halted withirt a mile of the fort, at 
half-past ten on the following morning. The troop.s, 
having rested three hours, arrived at the destined points 
of attack, at half an hour after two. As *soon as they were 
discovered, a h?avy cannonade began fiom the fort ; but 
it was completely silenced, by the great expertiiess of the 
British artillery, in the space of an hour ; when the men 
escaladed the w^alls, and took po.ssession, without difficulty. 
It was a fortress of ^cat natural strength, and the gal- 
lantry and skill with which it was attacked, form one of 
the brilliant incidents of the war. The Cominauder-iu-Chicf 
set a high value on this acquisition ; which, he thouglit, 
would secure the supplies of Monson, if ho advanced to 
tlie support of the army from Guzerat, and afford protec- 
tion to the people of the surrounding districts, who ap* 
peared to be well inclined to the British cause. * 

On the 7th of July, ^[onson received intelligence, that 
Holkar, who^ since his retreat before the Cominander-in- 
Chief, had occupied a position in Malwa, having the 
'Chum bill river between himself and the British detach- 
ment, had crossed that river with the whole of his army 
and giyis. The force under Monson consisted of five bat- 
talions of sepoys, with artillery lit .proportion and two 
bodies of irregular hoi-se, about three thousand strong, tlio 
one Ih’itish, under Lieutenant Lucan, the other a detacli- 


Sepoys, and one nf Kuropean artillery, with four European officers. It was 
entirely cut to pieces by the enemy. According to Ameer, Khan’s accoimt of 
this iiii'd the ensuing i^perations which were executed by his’troops.Ij^ilpcewas 
plundered, after the defeat of a small detachment, and cai)tuic of tlie officer 
cominandiiiK it, wlio, however, was liberated without ransom. On llis retivat 
from the, Jumna, in eonsetjiicnce of not flndiii^^ a ford, the Ameer fell in w ith 
another party under Captain Jones, was succes.sfully resi.sted, and obliaied to 
retreat, and his whole puny was successfully lirol^m.anddisiiersedfh an affair 
with Colonel Shepherd, near KomicIi, on the 24th June, la04. Memoirs 
Of Ameer Khan, 207. Thom, Wer in India, 344. Wellesley Despatclies, 
4 , 72.-.W. 

I Despatches from the ComraauUcr-in-Chicf, and General Monson; Papers 
ut supra, No. 25, p. 233. ^ 
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• ^ 

roent sent by Sindiab, commanded by a leader named BOOK VI. 
Bappoojee Sindiah. Monson was now advanced abonj; fifty chap xiii. 

miles beyond the Mokuiidra pass, where he had expected 

to procure supplies, and to communicate w!th Colonel 1®®^* 
Murray, who was advancing from Guzerat towards Ougein. 

He made his first movement tow^ards the spot where 
Holkar crossed the river, in the hope of being able to 
attack him with advantage, before his troops recovered 
"from the confusion which the passage of the river would 
be sure to produce. Afterwards, howover, reflecting that 
he had only two days’ grain in his camp, that part of his 
corps was detached to bring up grain, th8.t one battalion 
of it was on the march to join Jiim from Hiuglais-Ghur, 
and that the enemy’s cavalry was very numerous ; expect- 
ing, also, to be joined by an escort^ with treasure for the 
use of his detachment ; and having received accounts from 
Colonel Murray of his intention to fall back on the My hie 
river, ho determined to retire to the ^lokundra pass.* The 
whole of the baggage and stores was sent off to Soonarah, 
at four in the inoriiing of the 8th. Monson remained on 
the ground of encam[)ment till half-past nine, with his 
^otachment formed in order of battle. No enemy haviiig 
appeared, ho now commenced his march ; leaving the 
irregular cavalry, with orders to follow in half an hour, 
and afford the earliest information of the enemy’s fiio- 
tions. The detachment had marched six coss, when intel- 
ligence was received that tlio irregular cavahy, thus 
remaining behind, had been attacked and defeated by 
Holkar’s horse ; and that Lieutenant Lucan, and ^several 
other officers, were prisoners.^ The detachment continued 
its inarch, and, next day about noon, reached, unmolested, 
the Mokundra pass. On the morning of the 10th, a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry appeared, and continually 
increased in numbers till noon the following day ; when 
llolkar summoned the detachment to ^surrender their 
arms. «A refusal being returned, he divided his force into 
three bodies, and made a vigorous attack on the front and 

* Monson’s determliiiUiou to retreat is affirmed by Amcor Khan to have been 

adopted lIV the trcaeherousjd vice of HaiHK)jee Sindiah, who was in secret un- 
dcrstandliif? with Jeswunt Kao. Meim ii W. 

* Lucan was deserted by most of the liorse he commanded, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and died at Kotaii. BapcMijcc, with his cavalry, fled 
upon Holkar’s first appearance, and afterwards Joined him. Memoirs, 215, 

Note.-W. • 
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BOOK VI. flanks of the British corps. The position and steadiness 
CHAP. xni. of t]^o troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
■— — ' persevered in till night, when Holkar drew oft‘ to a dis- 
1804. ^ance of Ifwo coss ; and being joined by his infantry and 
guns, was expected to renew his attaiks on the following 
morning, Monson, not regarding his position as tenable, 
and fearing lest the enemy should get in his rear, adopted 
the resolution of retiring to Kotah, Arrived at this place, 
on the morning of the. 12th, after two marches, renderetl 
exces.sive harassing by the rain, whicli fell in torrents, and 
the enemy who pursued them* the llaja refused to admit 
them, and professed his inability to furnish any supplies. 
As the troops were suffering by want of provisions, the 
decision of Monson was, to advance to the ghaut or ford 
of the Gauinus Nuddi, only seven miles otF. ‘ But the 
rain had fallen with great violence, since the 10th, and the 
soil was soft. The tfoops were unable, tlierefore, to reacli 
the rivulet, till the morning of the 13th, when it AVas 
found impassable. They halted on the 14th, to procure a 
supply of grain from a neig]i])ouring village ; and attempted, 
on the loth, to continue the march ; but it Wiis found im- 
possible to proceed with the guns. In hopes of an abated 
iiient of the rain, they made another halt. It rained 
during the whole of the night of the 15th ; and, ne.\t 
morning, the guns had sunk so deep in the mud, as not to 
be extricable. The camp was without provisions ; and all 
the neiglibouring villages were exliaused. The detacli- 
meut was under an absolute necessity to proceed : Monson 
was therefore obliged to spike and leave the guns, sending 
injunc*tiou8 to the Raja of BoOlidee to extricate, and 
remove gthem to a place of security. Tlie co\intry was 
SO completely overflowed, that the troops could hardly 
march. The Chumbelee rivulet, which they reached on 
the 17th, was not fordable ; on the 18th, the European 
artillerymen were crossed over on elephants, and sent on 

• The Rana of Kotah, Zalim Sinpr, always (leiiied his Imvint? refused the 
dctaeliincnt food, and said he hod offered it an asylum witlioiit the walls, 
lie could scarcely, with a due regard to his own safety, have received them 
into hi.s fortress, and as it wa.s, he was compelled to pay Holkar a fine of ten 
lacs of rupees for his equivocal conduct. Malir. Hist., iii., 2ri0. ‘Malcolm’s 
Central India, i., 499. Memoiif»of Ameer Knan, 2i7. Lord Lake also 
writes, Zaiilim Sing, of Kotah, has^^cted uncommonly well, and proved him- 
self a staunch friend to our government : he will, In all probability, suiter 
jno.st severely from it, particularly If Colonel Monson should quit his country. 
Despatches, iv. 179. » 
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to Rampoora ; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell ; BOOK VI. 
corn, with great difficulty and some danger, was procured chaf.xiii, 

for two days ; on the evening of the 21st, the camp of a 

body of the enemy’s horse was successfully beaten up ; o*i 
tlie 23rd and 24th,*a few rafts having been procured, three 
battalions of the detachment were moved across ; the re- 
mainder, about seven hundred men, were attacked by a 
party of the enemy’s ht)rse, but able to repel them. On 
the morning of the 25th, after the whole of the dctacli- 
ment had been got over, not without Joss, they moved in 
different corps, assailed a4 they passed, by the hill-people 
• and banditti, towards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arrived on the 27th, others not ^ill the 29th. 

At Rampoora, Monson was joined by two battalions of 
sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four six-pounders, two 
howitzers, and a supply of grain, sent to his relief from 
Agra, by the Comrnander-in-Chief, Ss soon as he received 
intelligence of the disasters of the detachment. As the 
country, however, was destitute of provisions, as Holkar 
was advancing in considerable force, as Monson ex[)ccted 
to bo joined at Khoosul-Glmr by six battalions and twenty- 
•one guns, under Sudasheo Bhao Bukshee, in the service of 
Sindiah, and then to obtain provisions which would enable 
liini to keep the field, ho resolved to continue his march 
to that place, leaving a sufficient garrison for the proteo- 
tion of Rampoora. 

lie reached the river Baunas about daybreak on the 
22nd of August. It was not fordable. Three boats were 
found, with which one of the battalions was transported, 
for the purpose of conducting the treasure to ithoosul- 
Gliiir. The next morning the cavalry of the enemy pitched 
their camp about four miles distant from the British 
detachment. On the morning of the 24th, the river having 
fallen, Monson began to transport iiis baggage. The ^ 
greater part; of the baggage, and four battalions, had 
eross^, and General Monson, with the remaining batta- 
liou and the piquets of the rest was preparing to follow, as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage and the people of 
the camp had effetted their passage, when the enemy, a 
great number of whose cavalrjj had already passed to the 
right and the left of the British position, brought up their 
infantry and guns, and opened atheavy cannonade on the 
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BOOK VL small body of the English that still l emaiiied on that side 
CHAP. XIII. of the river. Monson led them directly to the charge, 

" and they succeeded in taking some guns ; but were soon 

1804. (^verpowerelB by excess of numbers, and with great difti- 
culty effected their retreat, covered by the fire of one of 
the battalions on the opposite side, which advanced to the 
bank of the river to protect them. The enemy prosecuted 
their advantage, and Monson was obliged to abandon his^ 
baggage, and fly to Khoosul-Ghur, which ho reached on 
the night of the 25Jbh of August. On the morning of the 
26th, the enemy’s cavalry encanfped round him in separate 
bodies. At the’same time a correspondence was detected 
between some of the native officers and the enemy ; and 
though decisive measures to check the mischief were 
immediately adopted, two companies of infantry, and a 
large proportion of the irregular cavalry, made their 
escape. ‘ On the samS day Monson quitted the fort, hav- 
ing spiked the last remaining howitzer ; and, witli the 
men in an oblong square, began to proceed. During the 
night and the following day, the enemy’s cavalry, sup- 
ported by guns, attempted several 'times, but without 
success, to penetrate the detachment ; who, on the night^ 
of the 27th, took possession of the ruined fort of Hindown, 
and next day, at noon, continued their retreat towards 
Agra. Tliey had no sooner cleared the ravines near Hin- 
down, than a desperate charge, in three separate l)odies, 
was made upon them by the enemy’s horse. The sepoys 
had sufficient discipline to reserv-^their fire till the enemy 
had almost come up to the bayonet. It was then given 
with effect ; and the enemy immeiriately turned, -and lied 
in all directions: Having reached the Biana pass, about 
sunset on the 28th, when the trooi)s were almost ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, Monson halted, with a 
view to pass the night at the entrance. But the enemy’s 
guns approached^ and began a galling fire. He was there- 
fore obliged to prosecute his retreat. The night waS dark, 
the camp-followers and baggage mixed with the line, the 
troops were thrown into confusicai, order could no more 
be restored, and the different corpsiooncluded their re- 

f 

I Sindiah’fl troops stationed at Khooshul-Ghur, and intended to co- operate 
with the British, endeavoured to plunder the town, and being opposed by the 
Britiali detacliment, ware in opes bostility.— W. 
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treat ia great disorder, the last of them reaching Agra on BOOK VI. 
the 31st of August, The enemy followed in straggling chap.xiii, 

parties, for purposes of plunder, as far as Futtypoor, 

but made no united attack after that on th*e night of 1^04. 
the 25th. » 

During the retreat of his detachment, Colonel Murray, 
with^the division of the British army from Guzerat, ad- 
vanced into the heart of the Holkar dominions and on 
the 24th of August took possession of the capital, Indore. 

The commander of the troops which had been left for its 
protection retired without ’opposition.^ 

• 

1 Printed papers, iit supra, No. 25, pp. 229—339. Despatclies, iv. 199. 

2 Printed papers, iit supra, p. 240. -M. • 

It is observed of Colonel Monson by Lord Lake (Despatches iv. 245), that it 
is extraordinary, “ that a man, brave us a lion, should liave no judf^nient or 
rellection.” There Is perhaps, nothinj^ very extraordinary in the coinbniation 
of couraj^e witli laek of jiulginent, and it must be suspected there was want of 
judgment In this disastrous retreat. At the sam®time, it is clear that all the 
limit was not Monson’s, that very much of it was Murray's, and that both had 
been placed in an awkward position, by those who planned their operations. 

]]a<*li was advanced to a t^rciit distance from etlective support, with a force in- 
Siilllcient to cucoiintcr the enemy by wliom they were sc-parated, and wtioso 
streiiintli Wits greatly and fatiilly miscalculated by the C"nmiander-in*Chief 
(Letter to Lord Wellesley, July Ut, 1805. Despatclies, v., 283). laird Lake 
was Informed, and he believed the information, that llolkar’s resources were 
j^’diued to the lowest ebb, and that his army was almost annihilated. He 
estimated the force to be left 'with Colonel Monson by a proportionate scale 
and the estimate proved erroneous. According to Lord Lake, however, Mon- 
son iulvanced considerably beyond the point at which he had been directed to 
remain, the passes of Ilooiulee and Lakery, in the inomitains south of Uam- 
poora, by which the entrance from Malwa into Uiindtlcund was secured. It 
W'Hs tlie Commander-in-chiefs intention that the detachment should have 
remained in this position until the termination of the rainy season, wlicii either 
alone, or reinforced, as might have been necessary, it could Jiave advanced 
into Malwa. 

Colonel Monson, how'over, tempted by the ]iro.spect of some unimportant 
advantage, moved on first to Kotali, and then to the Moknntlra pass, wliicli he 
described, in reply to Lord Lake’s disapprobation of his movement, u» eiiiially 
adapted to secure the ohjeet proposed, and thus, according to T.ord Lake’s 
statement, persuaded him against his own opinions to acquiesce in the advance 
so far. When here, however, Monsou thought it would he an advantage to 
occupy llinglaiz-Ohur, tifty miles beyond the pass, and accordingly extended 
his forward movement. After taking the fortress, he learned that Holkar was 
about to cross the Ciiiiiiibul, and wrote to Lord Lake to say that he intended 
to attack the Malirattas whilst engaged in the passage. In this he might have 
succeeded but ho changed liis mind and fell b^ck. In the Couniiander-iu- 
Chief’s opinion tlii^was another mistake. As an equally^avourahle oiiportii- 
nity for a§ attack could not occur, the omission should have lK;en repaired by 
an attack under the most favourable circumstances tliat could he obtained. 

The numhers of Monson’s force >vere certainly inferior to those of the enemy, 
but he had on his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice of position. 

A bold etfort was also necessary to extricate him from his situation, and to 
avoid the disgrace and inishf tunes inseparable from a rapid retreat. The re- 
treat was, liowever, continued to Mokundfa with the declared intention of 
making a stand there, but here again Monton failed in resolution, and after 
a short halt, resumed his march. The losses suffered from this until his arri- 
val at Kampoora,werc owing rather to the climate than to the enemy. Cohmel 
Monson reached lianfpoora on the 27tli July, arid did not move again till the 
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BOOK VI. Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar advanced 
cHAp.xiii. with^the whole of his army to Muttra, situated on tho 
^ right bank of the Jumna, about thirty miles from Agra ; 
end took possession of the place. The Coinmander-in- 
Cliicf marched from Cawnpore on the 3rd, arrived at Agra 
on the 22nd of September, and proceeded immediately to 
Secundra, where he assembled tho whole of the army 
under his personal command. Oh the 1st of October, he 


2‘in<l Anj^nist. This delay Lord Lake observes, ih bis des]>atclies to F.ord Wel- 
lesley, was fatal. It was in some measure bis own work. He says, “ when I 
was informed that the detaeliment joined by the reinforcement was at Ham- 
lK)ora, 1 transmitted instructions to Colonel Monson to make a stand at that 
place if such measure appeared V) him practicable.” Tins is rather a (lucs- 
tionabkf account of the transaction. T!ie reinforcement did not join till the 
14tli of An.i,Mist. I.ord Lake could not have beard of the junction in much l(‘ss 
than a week afterwards, and his iii.striu tions to remain, if practicable, must 
have Jiiet Monson on the inarcli towards Aj^ra. Lon^ before this, however, 
Loid Lake had sent to .Mon|on orders to suspejul his retreat. On the 2«ih of 
June, Monson writes to Colonel Don in the rear; “The Cominander-in-Cliicf 
p(»sitivcly ftu'hids me falling; back, even further than Kotah, tlierefore, we must 
(the whole) remain at Hampnora until 1 hear further from him.” Memoir of 
Colonel 1)011. Kast India Military Calendar, ii, 64S, Lord Lake, therefore, 
seems to have been the cause of Colonel .Munson’s protracted stay at Ibiui- 
poora, althonjili it does not excuse his want of decision in hesitating at ouce 
to quit a place where it was impossible to make a stand, or his w’unt of juil;;'- 
ment in eventually leavinjf it if it was defensible. Kvery day’s delay tende^ 
to render the country still more iinpa.s.sable at such a season; aud. iindoulit- 
edly, as Monson did tinally think it necessary to leave ilampoora, he. should 
have (piitted it with the least possible delay Ilesides tlie other ohviou.s ad* 
vautan'cs of such expedition, he would have shortened the distance between 
him ahd his reinforcements, they would have encountered him earlier, and m 
better orf-tanization, and the whole would probably have effected their rcliiiii 
to tlie Company’s territories in Kood order, and with little comparative ili.''* 
lioiionr or loss. A full investipition of the circumstances of the retrekt was 
promised to the Court of Directors (Despatches, iv., ;i43), hut it does not ap* 
pear that any other e.\]daimtion was utteiiif^ed than that furnished after tlio 
close of tlie campaign by Lord Lake, and referred to above (Dcspalelies, v,, 
2H3). is clear from this account, that Monson was in insufficient strcu^dli, 
hut it !s also evident that he advanced with i^rSat imiirudencc, and with ^e^y 
imi erfect inforination, and that when he j mined it prudent to retreat, (and 
with his force, without any Kuropeans, and without lenular cavalry, it would 
have iH’cn very hazardous to have done anything else), he displumed nue.ii 
want of siunleiicss and steadiness of pnrpo.se, by wliich ho lost invaluable time, 
and expo.sed his troops to destruction. The conseqneiiccs were mostdisu.strons. 
The actual loss, severe as it was, wa.s the least of its evils. It impressed all 
India with the Indief that Holkar was able to resist, and likely to overcome the 
power of the Kiinlish ; it nave Iresli life to hostile hoiics, and activity to dan* 
nerous intrinues ; if enconnined .Sindiah and the llhonsla'to pursn|‘ measures 
which, but for the prudent forbearance of the Governor'General. w'ould anain 
have brounht their armies into the Held, and it tempted the Raja of bhiirtiwre 
to enter into a confedcrj^i-y with Holkar, and was thus productive of all the. 
disgrace and los.s consequent upon the siege* of that fortress. Had not Mou* 
son’s detachment been exposed to dcstruelion, IJjplkar must have k'en exter- 
minated in the early part of the ensuing campaign, or in the end of 1804, and 
an immense saving of treasure aryl life would have been effected, wliilst all the 
political advantages expected from the war, and which in impatience oi its 
protracted contiriuanee were thrown away by Lord Wellesley's successors, 
would, in all probability, havt been secured.—W, 
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marched towards Mutti-a, from which, as he advanced, BOOK VI. 
Holkar retired, and planned an important stratagem, chap.xiii. 

Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of the British 

Commander, which they etiectually did, he secretly des- 
patched his infantry and guns, for the execution of his 
destined exploit. On the night of the 6th, he encamped 
witl^ his cavalry about four miles in front of the British 
^position. Before daylight next morning General Lake 
moved out to surprise him. The General formed his army 
into three divisions j leaving the park, and an adequate 
force,; for the protection *of the camp ; but Holkar was 
apjirized of his approach, and retired too promptly to 
permit an attack. Early on tliQ morning of the bth, the 
infantry of that chieftain appeared before Delhi, and im- 
mediately opened a heavy cannonade. Tlie garrison was 
small, consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry ; the place was extremely extensive ; 
and the fortifications were in a ruinous state. Everything 
promised a successful enterprise. 

From the first notice of the enemy’s approach in that 
direction, the most judicious precautions had been taken, 

•under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonels Ochterlony and 
Burn, the first acting as resident in the city, the second 
commandant of the troops, to place the city in the best 
state of defence which circumstances would permit. 

During the 8th, the distance from which the enemy fired 
prevented much execution. On the Dth, however, having 
erected a battery, within breaching distance, they demo- 
lished a part of the wall, and would have quickly ^fleeted 
a breach ; when a sally was planned to check their pro- 
gress. Two hundred sepoys, and 150 of the irregular 
corps, under the command of Lieutenant Rose, performed 
the exploit with great gallantry ; took possession of the 
enemy’s battery ; spiked their guns ; and threw them 
into so much, confusion, that they fired ^ipon their own 
people* who, flying from the assailing party, were mistaken 
for British troops. The principal operations from this 
time were carried on under cover of extensive gardens and 
adjoining ruins on tile southern ^face of the fort ; and they 
soon made a breach in the cuftain between two of the 
gates. Measures which were completed by the evening of 
the 12th, to preclude commuuicatton between the broach 
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BOOK VI. and the town, prevented their profiting by that advantage. 

CHAP. xiii. But, ^n the 13th, appearances indicated the intention of a 

- very serious attack. At daybreak, on the 14th, the gnna 

1804. j)f the enemy opened in every direction. A large body of 
infantry advanced under cover of this cannonade, pre- 
ceded by ladders, to the Lahore gate. They were received, 
liGwever, with so much steadiness and gallantry, that, they 
were driven back, leaving their laUdcrs, with considerably 
confusion, and considerable loss. Inactive to a great 
degree, during tlA3 rest of the day, they made a show 
towards evening of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates ; but took advantage of the night ; and in the 
morning their rear guard of cavalry at a distance was all 
that could be seen. As the number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of regular 
reliefs, or to make it^safc for them to undress, provisions 
and sweetmeats were served out to them daily at the ex- 
pense of government, “ which,” according to the informa- 
tion of Colonel Ochterlony, ‘‘ had the best eflect iqxjn 
their spirits.” That officer concludes his report with the 
following merited eulogiiim: ^‘Thc fatigue suffered by 
both officers and men could bo exceeded by nothing buf 
the cheerfulness and patience with which it was endured ; 
and it cannot but retiect the greatest honour on the disci- 
pline. courage, and fortitude of British troops, in the eyes 
of all Hindustan, to observe, that, with a small force, they 
sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an assault, and 
defended a city ten miles in circiTmference, and which had 
ever, ];ieretofore, been given up at, the first appearance of 
an enemy at its gates.” * 

* Printed papers, ut supra, p. 233, 243— 248.— -M. 

The (lel’enee of Delhi only Wants an Orme to form a worthy ix^ndant to that 
of Arcot hy Clive. A city of j^reat extent, containing a mixed population, iip"ii 
wiiose fidelity no reliance could be placed, and encloseil by walls which, never 
inteinled for military ]>rotection, were in a di!ai)idated condition, was besieged 
by a force of about 20,000 rneti, v/ith above 100 pieces of cannon, and defended 
by searcely more thin 800 men, with eleven guns. The tVoops emiiloyed in 
the defence consisted of the 2nd battalion of the 14th, and four coilipauies of 
the 17th native infantry, two weak battalions which had conic over from Sin* 
diali in the preceding wjir, and three battalions of Nejeebs or irregular inffin- 
try. These last had inufinied on the approach of the enemy, but the mutiny 
was immediately suppressed by vigorou.s measures, the ringleaders were 
secured, a native court-martial wi^ held uiion thCni, nine were severely dog- 
ged, and two blown away from tlm muzzles of the guns. Little confidence 
could therefore lie placed in this corps; hut they behaved well. A body of in c- 
gular horse deserted to the enemy. One battalion of native infantry, the 2 nd 
of tlic 4th, was stationed in Selim Gurh, the fort and pal.u'e, as a guard to the 
family of the Mogul, some of the members of which hud been detected in » 
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AbouA this period it was, that the Governor-General BOOK VI. 
made his final arrangement respecting the maintenance chap, xiiu 
and condition of Shah Aulum and his family. Over the ■ 
city of Delhi, and a^small portion of surrounding territory,* 1^0^* 
a sort of nominal sovereignty was reserved to the Em- 
peror. The whole was, indeed to remain under charge 'of 
the British Resident ; but the revenues would be collected, 
and justice administered, in the name of the Mogul. Be- 
side the produce of this territory, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a dewan, and other officers, to inspect the 
collection, and ensure the Application to his use, a sum of 
00,000 rupees would bo issued from the ’treasury of the 
Resident at Delhi, for the expejiscs of himself and his 
fiimily. But “ in extending,” says the Governor-General, 

“ to the royal family the benefits of the British protection, 
no obligation was imi)osed upon us, to consider the rights 
and claims of his Majesty Shah Aulum as Emperor of 
Hindustan ; and the Governor-General has deemed it 
cipially unnecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, the 
consideration of any question connected with the future 
Exorcise of the Imperial prerogative and authority.” * 

Towards the end of June, the state of the country 
at that time rendering military operations impracticable 
ill the Deccan, Major-General Wellesley was called to 


correspondence with Uolkar. So little did Lord Lake anticipate the possibi- 
lity i)f Dulhi beini; dcfeiuletl by suclt dispropi»rtionate forces, that he lnu in- 
structed tliu Hesident to withdraw all the regular tro -ps into the fort for the 
protection of the person of Shah Alcni and that of the royal family, l(#vin}|: for 
tlic defence of tlie city such irregulars as miulit have been entertained. The 
Itesideut, Lie.iit.-Col. Ocliterlony, who had made such preparation as the time 
pennilted for the dekmee of tliu city, aclhnt under these instructions, dirccUd 
the Commandant. Colonel Hum, to retire with his detachment into the city, 
and take up the {ground lately occupied by the 2nd battalion, 4tli rcjriment, for 
the ni^dit, (of the 7tti November,) placing sentries at the j^ates ; evidently in- 
tendin'; to withdraw the whole into the fort. Considering, lioweviu*, that if 
the eity were left undefended, it would bcconn; the scene of indiscriminatu 
tumuli and pliuuler, and that its abandonment without a^struggle w'oiild be a 
discredit g) the. British arms and a moral triumph for tne enemy : trusting, 
also, to be able tinally, if compelled, to cltVet his retreat Into the citadel, 
Colonel Burn determined, with the means at his disposal, to defend, as long 
as he could, the city from the enemy. T'his bold well as prudent resolve 
was entirely concurred in by his olticcrs, and the Besident ably and zealously 
c.o-operati!h In its e.vecutloii^ The result vcHected the highest honour upon 
the defenders, and restored tno reputation taf the British arms Oral infor- 
ination ; Thorn’s War in India ; .Memoirfof Major General William Burn ; 
Last India Military Calendar, ii. 497.— W. 

‘ Printed papers, ut supra, No. 23, p. P9.— M. Despatches, iv, 237, 
642,f)53.-W. • 
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BOOK VI. Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain qiilitary and 
CHAP. XIII, economical plans ; and surrendered the general powers, 

military and civil, with which he was invested. Before his 

1804. departure, a portion of the troops in tjie field were ma ’e 
to return to Fort St. George and Bombay ; leaving dis- 
posable, in the Deccan, two regiments of European in- 
fantry, four regiments of native cavalry, and thirteen. bat- 
talions of sepoys. The principal \ 3 art of this force, foiir^ 
regiments of native cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, six battaKons of sepoys, with a battering train, 
and the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aiiningabad, 
under the general command of Lieutenant-Colonel Wal- 
lace. Of the remaining seven battalions of sepoys, six 
were ordered to remain as a reserve ; four at Poonah, and 
two at Hyderabad : ayd one was required as a garrison at 
Ahmednngger.‘ 

Having completed his arrangements for action, Colonel 
Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the 29th of Septem- 
ber ; and reached Chandore on the 8th of October. On 
tlie same day he detached a battalion with two 12- 
puunders, against a small fort, called Laussoolgaum, gar * 
risoned by Holkar, and distant about twelve miles. The 
battalion met with a desperate resistance, and lost its 
commander. A reinforcement was sent during the night, 
and the place was stormed the following morning. Wal- 
lace took possession, without resistance, of the pettah of 
Chandore on the evening of the^th ; and on the 10th he 
had cajfried his approaches within .three or four hundred 
yards of the gate of the fort, when the Kelledar, or go- 
vernor, sent overtures of capitulation. The terms, per- 
mitting the garrison to depart with their private effects, 
were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, and at ten on 
the morning of the 12th, the British troops were placed in 
possession of tl^ fort. It was a place of great strength, 
being inaccessible at every part but the gate-way ;*^and of 
considerable importance, as commanding one of the best 
passes in the range of hills wherh it stands. The ^fort of 
Dhoorb surrendered to detachriKJnt on the 14th ; the 
foi*ts of Anchella, Jeewuata, and some minor posts, on 
the same range of hills, were evacuated ; and Colonel 
1 Trinted pft|%rs, ut supra, No. 26 , p. 209. 
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Wallace^, leaving a garrison in Chandore, began his march BOOK VI. 
to Galua on the 17th. He arrived on the 2l8t ; took^pos- chap. xhi. 

session of the pettah on the following morning ; on the 

25th two practicahje breaches were made in the walls ;* 
and the stonning parties were on the point of advancing 
when the garrison offered to surrender. The reduction of 
Gallia yielded possession of all the territories of Holkar 
ijfi the Deccan. Of those in Malwa the conquest was 
already completed, by (Jolonel Murray’s detachment.* 

The Commander-in,-Chief, us soon as*he had completed 
his supplies at Muttra, marched towards IJelhi, where ho 
arrived on tlie 17th of October, two days after the enemy’s 
retreat. Lieutenant-Colonel Burn, who had been recalled 
from Sehaurunpore to the defence of Delhi, crossed the 
.Tumiia, on his return to his former station, with one bat- 
talion of se[)oys and some nujeebs, jn the 2()th of Octo- 
ber. On the 20th, Ilolkar crossed with his cavalry, 
between Paniput and Delhi, and advanced upon this de- 
tachment, which he overtook at Saumlee, on the following 
day. Colonel Burn encamped with his small party in a 
square, which towards evening was completely surrounded. 

If^t four the next morning ho began to move. The enemy 
having posted themselves on the road to Sehaurunpore, 
expecting the detachment to proceed in that direction, 
enabled Colonel Burn to reach, without molestation, a 
small Gurrie, bordering on the city. Finding the minds 
of the men admirably disposed, he resolved to defend him- 
self in the Gurrie till reinforcements should arrive, or 
even to fight his way back to Delhi. All attempts iiaving 
failed for the collection of grain, and tlie troops having 
suffered great privations, ho had come to the resolution, 
on the 1st of November, of fighting his way to Bhaiigput, 
on the following night ; but at this time he received in- 
telligence of the march of the Con^mander-in- Chief, and 
was induced* to wait for his approach. • 

On tie 31st of October, that General, taking the re- 
serve, his three regiments of dragoons, three regiments 
of native cavalry, and the mounted artillery, crossed the 
Jumna, to pursue tHe cavalry pf Holkar. At the same 
time Major-General Frazer, with the main body of the 
infantry, two regiments of native cavalry, and the park of 
* rrinted papers, ut supra, p, 281, 2G6, 267, 
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BOOK VI. artillery, was directed to move upon the infantry and 
CHAP. XIII. artillery of Holkar, which had reached the neighbourhood 

of Deeg, on the right bank of the Jumna. The object of 

18U4. double movement was, to force both the cavalry and 
and the infantry of Holkar to risk an action with the 
British troops, or to make him fly from Hindustan, under 
circumstances of so much ignominy and distress, as^voukl 
have a disastrous effect upon the Veputation of his cause. 

General Lake arrived at Bhaugput on thelstof Novem- 
ber. On the second he performed a marcli of more than 
twenty-eight miles, and reached Kondellah. On the Srd 
he arrived at Saumlee, from which the enemy had decamped 
early in the morning. , 

Major-General Frazer marched from Delhi on the 5th of 
November, and arrived at Goburdun on the 12th, a place 

within three coss of the fort of Deeg. His force con- 

0 ^ 

sisted of two regiments of native cavalry, his Majesty’s 
76th regiment, the Company’s European regiments, six 
battalions of seiioys, and the park of artillery, in all about 
six thousand men. The force of the enemy was under- 
stood to amount to twenty-four battalions of infantry, a 
large body of horse, and 160 pieces of ordnance ; stronglf 
encamped, with their right upon Deeg, and a large jeel of 
water covering the whole of their front. 

As the hour was late, and the General had little infor- 
mation of the enemy’s position, he delayed the attack till 
morning. Having made his arrangements for the security 
of the camp, he marched with tlie army in two brigades at 
three p’ clock in the morning ; making a circuit round tlic 
water to the left, to enable him to come upon ‘the right 
flank of the enemy. A little after day-break, the army 
was formed, in two lines ; and attacked, pud carried a 
lai’ge village on the enemy’s flank. It then descended tlio 
hill, and charged the enemy’s advanced party, under a 
heavy diachargp of round, grape, and cha^in, from their 
guns, which they abandoned as the British army dune up. 
General Frazer, whoso gallantry animated every man in 
tlie field, was wounded, and obliged to be carried from tlic 
battle, when the command devolved «pon General Moiison. 
Tlie enemy retired to frf^h batteries as the British ad- 
vanced. The whole of the batteries were carried for 
upwards of two miles, till the enemy were driven close to 
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the walls of the fort.* One body of them, drawn up to the BOOK VI 
eastward »f the lower end of the lake, still retained a ohap.xiii. 

position, whence they had annoyed the British with*a very 

destructive fire. Seeing the British troops, uixlor cover j)f 
a fire from several»{)ieces of cannon, moving round to their 
left, they made a precipitate retreat into the lake, where 
many of them were lost. 

Tlie British took ciglity-seven pieces of ordnance in this 
► battle, and lost in killed and wounded about 350 men. 

The enemy’s loss, which was great, cc^uld oidy be conjec- 
tured. The remains of .the army took shelter in tlio 
fortress of Dccg.* • 

After the flight of Ilolkar with his cavalry from 
Saumlee, on the morning of thS 3rd, the Couimander-in- 
Cliief went after him with such expedition, as might 
allow him no time to ravage the country without risking 
an engagement with the British cafalry. On the 9th of 
November, that General arrived at llapper, which the 
enemy had left the preceding night, moving in the direc- 
tion of Coorjah, with design, as Wivs supposed, to re-cross 
the Jumna, in the neighbourhood of Muttra. General 
I Lake arrived at Kliass Gunge, on the 14th of November, 
when Holkar appeared to have taken the direct road to 
Fatty Gliur. On the IGth, Lake arrived at Alygunge 
distant about thirty-six miles from Futty Ghur. Ho 
halted only to refresh his men and horses, and, marching 
with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
enemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
under the walls of Furruckabad, and taken by surprise. 

The execution done upon them was therefore prcTdigious, 
and their resistance inconsiderable. Several discharges of 
grape*, being given to them from the horse artillery, the 
cavalry advanced, and put them to the sword. Many of 
the horses were still at their piquets, when the Britisli ^ 
cavalry penetrated into their camp.^ FVom the 3 1st of 

* Dcs^Jitchcs, iv. ‘233. — W. 

Lord Ijakc expresses his opinion, on several occasions, that this was one 
of the severest actions during the war ; it a]»pears to have been the hardest 
fouglit battle on this side India.” “ I have every reason to believe that the 
aetion ofdhe llhli instant was a very near business.” Dc.sp.itches iv. ‘241, 2.')1. 

It was a contest le.ss witlrmen than wi^i puns; the batteries of the enemy 
were crowded with Kims and strungly npsted. Thorn’s War in India, plan, 
p.40«.— W. ^ 

^ Tho surprise was complete; Ilolkar would not credit the possibility of tho 
British making fco rapid a movement, and wc|»t to sleep as if no danger was 

you VI. K J 
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BOOK VI. October, when they departed from Delhi, the Jiritish 
CHAP. xni. troopg had daily marched a distance of tweuly-three or 
■ twenty-four miles ; during the day and night preceding 
180^. attack, \hey marched fifty-eight miles ; and from the 

distance to which they pursued the 6ncmy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles before 
they took up their ground. 

After allowing the troops to halt for two days,' the 
British General again marched in pursuit of Ilolkar, who'^ 
fled to the Jumna vi great distress, and re-crossed it near 
Mohabun on the 23rd, hastening to jbin the remainder of 
his army at Dfceg. The Commander-in-Chief arrived at 
Muttra on the 28th ; and joined the army at Deeg on the 
1st of December. On his march he received tlie melan- 
choly intelligence that the wound of General Frazer had 
proved mortal. The loss of that officer was felt as a 
national, and almost* an individual, calamity, by every 
Briton in India. 

Of the enemy’s force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the town and fort of Deeg, and the 
remainder occupying a position under its walls, arrange- 
ments were taken for the reduction of the place. The*’ 
battering train and necessary stores arrived from Agra, on 
the 10th ; and ground was broken on the 13th. The pos- 
session of an eminence which commanded the town, and 
in some degree, the fortress itself, appeared of importance 
for the further oj^erations of the siege. It was defended 
by a small fortification ; the tlhemy had strongly in- 
trenched themselves in its front ; had erected batteries in 
the most commanding situations ; and were favoured by 
the nature of the ground. Tlie breach in the jyall was 
practicable on the 23rd ; and arrangements were made to 
storm it, together with the intrenchments and batteries, 


near. Afterwards, In t!ic course of the night, intelligence catpc by the dawk 
that Ihc general was ^nly four coss off, but tlie servants would not wtken the 
Maharaja, taking on themselves to decide that the report was not r^ue. At 
about midnight, (more correctly, at dawn,) General Lake came down upon 
upon Holkur’s position ; by wjrac accident a tumbril blew up just liefore the 
onset, and the report awakened the Maharaja to a sense of his danger, so that 
he was on horseback when the enemy came, with a few more pKfiiavcd for 
action. But liefore the rest were mounted, the G^eral was upon them, and 
.the army was defeated with great sluughter. Memoir of Ameer Khan . Major 
Thorn estimates that Holkar, in the onslaught, and by dispersion, must have 
lost half his force; estimated, but no doubt with exaggeration, at CO, 000 men* 
War in India, 393. — W. e 
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during.the night. The force destined for the attack was BOOK VI, 
divided into three columns, and moved off in such q^man- cuAp.xni. 

ner as to reach the difierent points of attack a little before 

twelve at night. The right column, under Ca{)tain Kellji, 
was ordered to force the enemy’s batteries and trenches, 
on the high ground to the left of the town. The left 
column, under Major Radcliffe, was destined to carry the 
batteries and trenches 6n the enemy’s right. The centre 
column formed the storming party, and was led by Lieut.- 
Colonel Macrae. The whole service was performed with 
equal gallantry and success. By means of the darkness 
of the night,” says the Commander-in-Cldef, “the enemy 
was taken by surprise, and prevented from availing them- 
selves of the advantage they |)ossessed, or of making a 
very formidable resistance.” The loss of the British was 
not trifling, and that of the enemy very great. Overawed 
by this example of the audacity andTsuccess of the British 
troops, the enemy evacuated the town of Oeeg on the fol- 
lowing day j the fort, on the succeeding night ; and fled in 
the direction of Bhurtpore, leaving nearly the whole of 
their cannon behind.' 

• The fort of Deeg belonged to Runjeet Sing, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle fought on 
the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar under the walls of 
the fort, a destructive fire of cannon and musquetry was 
opened upon them by the garrison. The Raja of Bhurt- 
pore was one of the first of the chiefs in that part of 
India, who, at the time when General Lake advanced 
against Sindiah beyond the Jumna, made overture^ for a 
combination with the British stake. As he was one of the 
most considerable of the minor sovereigns in that part of 
India, and possessed great influence among the Rajas of 
the Jaats, his accession to the British cause was treated as 
a fortunate event, and ho was indulged with very advan- 
tageous termi^ A treaty was concluded by him, by which 
the Bi’ftish government bound itself to protect his do- 
minions ; bound itself not to interfere in the smallest 
degree with the administration of his country ; freed him 
• 

' Printed papers, ut supra, p. 224, 252-|73 ; also General Lake’s Letter to 
the Governor-Gener.iI, dated Muttra, 1st July, 1805 ; Papers, ut supra, No. 15, 

P. 36.-M. 

I>espatche8, iv, 24 1 W. • 
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BOOK VI. entirely from the heavy tribute which he annually paid 
CHAP. XIII. to tl^e Mahratta jiowers ; and of the surrounding dis- 
“ tricts, con2[ucrcd from Sindiah, annexed so much to the 

• territories of the Raja, as e(|ualled in extent and value 
one-third of his former dominions. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, and the Go- 
vernor-Gcncrars system of defensive alliance, no sooner 
had Holkar assumed an attitude cif defiance to the British 
Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an inclination to 
join him. On tho-lst of August, 180d, a secret agent of 
the Rajix, with letters to Ihflkar, was apprehended at 
Muttra, and discovery made of a treacheroius corres- 
pondence. The Raja, .very soon after concluding his 
treaty with the British government, had exhorted Holkar 
to despise the British power, and offered to join him, on 
condition of receiving certain accessions of territory. 
During the same month in which this discovery was made, 
several complaints were addressed to him by the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercoptc'd 
correspondence, offence appeared to have been taken by 
the Raja at the violent manner in wliich the Ih'itish 
resident at Muttra had decided some disjmtes respecting 
the traffic in salt ; and some alarm was conveyed to his 
mind by a report that the English government was 
to introduce the English courts of justice into his do- 
minions.* 

Upon reference of all these circumstances to tlic Go- 
vernoii-Gciieral, thougli lie regarded them as ample proof 
of traitorous design.s, lie was yet disposed, on the present 
occasion, wlicn his defcn.sive .systtm was upon its trial, to 
exercise an uncommon degi-ee of lenity and forbearance. 
He imputed the uflcnccs of the Raja and his son, to 
the corrujit intrigues of mischievous advi.sers ; and 
said, that just princijdes of policy^ as well as 

the characteristic lenity and mercy of the British go- ' 
vernment, required that a duo indulgence should lie 
manifested towards the imbecility, ignorance, and iirdo- 

• Anf)tlior cau.se seems to have Ipceii n religious fccliiij'. The letter.*! of tl'(’ 
agent rejx'rttedly allude to the Kiija’.M horror at the cow-killing ))roi)eiisitu'S ot 
the infidel Knglish. Uespatche.s, LicMit.-Gcncral Lake to the Alarquess Wel- 
lesley, iv. m, 187.- W. • 
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Icnce of thp native chiefs, who have been drawn into BOOK VI^ 
these acts of treachery and hostility, by tlie depravity and chap. xjii. 

artifices of their servants and adherents” ^ i^nd ho in- 

structed the Comnjander-in-Chief to warn the Raja of 1 ^ 08 . 
liis danger ; to assure him that no design of interfering 
with his government was entertained by the British 
rulers ; and to require him to break off immediately all 
gommunication with th*e enemies of the British state. 

Towards the end of October, the Commander-in-Chief 
complained to the (^ovcrnor-General, that the Itaja had 
evaded his application for the troops, with which, according 
to the treaty, he was bound to assist the British goveru- 
niont ; while he had afforded to llolkar positive and ma- 
terial assistance.- In reply, the Governor-General left the 
question of peace or war to bo decided by the opinion of 
expediency which the Commander-ii^-Chief, with his more 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, might be 
induced to form ; still, however, remarking, that “ if 
considerations of security should not recpiire the punish- 
ment of Bhurtpore, those of policy suggested the expe- 
diency of forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation 
which would render such punishment an act of retribu- 
tive justice,” The behaviour, however, of the garrison of 
Deeg, at the time of the battle fought under its walls, 
produced orders from the seat of government for the 
entire reduction of the Raja, and the annexation of all 
his forts and territories to the British dominions. As 
Bappoojoe Sindiah, the officer who, at the beginning of the 
war with Holkar, commanded that detachment friin the 
army of Sindiah which co-operated with General Monson 
at the commencement of his retreat, and was one of 
the chieftains included in the list of those who, under 
the operation of the late treaty, were to receive jaghires 


‘ Letter from the Governor-General to the Onmiiiuuler-in -Chief. 

No. 16, ut supra,* 23. Compare the sentiments hero txpressea witli those 

cmployed^ainst the Nabohu of Arcut.— M. i- • i i i 

Desimtehes, iv. 1U3, 363. Tim grounds of this opinion were furnished by 
Lord Luke, wild from personal knowledge of tlic Itaja am 
them to be indolent and unenterprising eharaeters, f ^ h 
embarked* in any biwardous enterprise, except |lm 

some of the iiersons about •lem, who, troin the 

fortunes, were ready to advocate the most violent mt,biuc8. Despatches 

jy I U I yy 

2 T*ie troops also which had been professedly assembled for the ^ 

co-operating with the British army, were ^-tuaBy engaged on the suie of the 
enemy at the battle of Deeg. Despatches iv. oo7. w . 
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BOOK VI. and pensions from the British government^ had, afterwards 
CHAP. xni. openly joined Holkar with the troops under his command ; 

and Sudda|iheo Bhao, another of Sindiah’s officers, who 

1804. gad been sent to co-operate with Monspn, had also joined 
the enemy, the Governor-General at the same time directed 
the Commaiider-in-Chief to proceed against them as rebels ; 
try them by a coiirt-mai*tial ; and carry the sentence* into 
immediate execution.*. « 

Tiie loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar and 
the Raja. The surrounding yountry immediately sub- 
mitted to the a^ithority of the British government ; and 
General Lake, having taken the requisite steps for securing 
the fort, and administering the country, moved from Deeg 
on the 29th of December. The army of Guzerat, under 
the command of Colonel l^IuiTay, had been ordered to 
advance from the so^ithward, in the direction of Kotah, 
to intercept, if made by that route, the flight of Holkar 
into Malwa. This officer had reached the neighbourhood 
of Kotah by the end of December ; and General Lake 
believed, if he could have made the Mahratta chieftain 
retreat in that direction, that he might have been effec-^ 
tually destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not bo driven from the Bhurtporo terri- 
tories, so long as his infantry could find protection in the 
city of Bhurtpore, his cavalry, by its rapid movements, 
could elude all attacks, and supplies were derived from 
the resources of the Raja. The.j’ediiction of Bhurtpore 
presented itself, therefore, to the Commander-in-Chief as, 
of necessity, the first of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th regi- 
ment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, he arrived 
before tlie capital of the Raja, on the 3rd of January, 
1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight miles in extent, was 
everywhere surrounded by a mud wall of great thickness 
and height, andr a very wide and deep ditch' fillejl with 

* Papers, iit supra, No. 15, p. 7— 37.— M. 

Lord Wellesley’s instnicUon.s to Lord LaWo, were, to i.ssue a proclamatton 
ordering? Bapoojee Sindiah and his followers to proceed to his efunp hy a 
certain day, under j)enalty of beipg c(»nsidered*and treated as rebels and 
traitors. If they did not join the camp, and afterwards became prisoners 
to the British army, then they were to be tried by a court-martial, and 
the (reneral was authorized to carry into immediate execution the punisli* 
ment which might be awarded /.hem for their treacliery and rebellion. l)es- 
patches, iv. 263.— W. 
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water. • The fort was situated at the eastern extremity of BOOK VI. 
the town ; and the walls were flanked with bastions, at chap, xiii, 

short distances, mounted with a numerous arti]lery. The 

whole force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround?- 
ing inhabitants as wore deemed conducive to its defence, 
were thrown into the place ; while the broken battalions 
of Holkar had intrenched themselves under its walls. 

^The British army, after 'driving the battalions from this 
position, with great slaughter, and the loss of all the 
artillery which they tiad been enabled to carry from Deeg, 
took up a position south-west of the town. The batteries 
were opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th, a breach 
was reported practicable ; and ilie General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto stockaded, 
at night, the damage sustained by the wall in the course 
of the (lay. When the storming partly arrived at the ditch, 
they found the water exceedingly deep. Over this diffi- 
culty they prevailed ; and gained the foot of the breach. 

Here they made several gallant and persevering exertions ; 
but all ineffectual ; they were repulsed with a heavy loss, 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Maitland, the officer who 
\)ravely commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately re- 
newed, and a second breach was prepared on the 2lst. It 
was deemed advisable to give the assault by daylight. 

The storming party moved out of the trenches, where they 
had been lodged for the purpose, a little before three 
o’clock in the afternoon. They were unable to pass the 
ditch ; and, being exposed for a considerable time io a lire 
which did great execution, were obliged to retire. 

The want of military stores and provisions delayed the 
commencement of renewed operations, till the beginning 
of February, when the batteries were opened upon the 
wall, at some distance from the pa^t which was formerly 
breached. Oti the 2()th of the same mciith, the breach 
being as complete aS it was supposed to be capable of 
being made, one column, composed of 200 Europeans, and 
a battaiion of sepoys, was ordered to attack the enemy’s 
trenches and guns Outside th% town ; a second column, 
composed of 300 Europeans, au^ two battalions of sepoys, 
to attack one of the gates ; while a third, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don, and formed ofthe greatest part of the 
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BOOK VI. European force belonging to the Bengal army,, and three 
CHAP. XIII. battaltbns of sepoys, was to ascend the breach. The sig- 
“ — * nal to be ol^erved by the storming party was, the com- 
1805. inencement of the attack by the first column on the 
enemy’s trenches, a little before four o’clock in the after- 
noon. This column was successful, and got immediate 
possession of the enemy’s guns. The second column was 
delayed by a j)arty of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, t 
by a mistake, it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire 
from the town, which destroyed their kdders, and rendered 
inefiectual the attempt on the gate. The stoiming party 
was also delayed, according to the statement of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by circnmstances, which he does not 
mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that it was impos- 
sible to arrive at the breach. The troops, having attempted 
to ascend by the bastion, were repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter, though the colours of one of the native regiments 
were planted within a short distance of the top. 

As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the failure to acci- 
dental obstructions and delays; as the storming party 
had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; and as he, 
was informed, lie says, that a few hours more I mattering 
would make the ascent there ])erfectly easy, he determined 
to make another attempt on the following day. The whole 
European part of the Bengal army, and the greater part of 
two King’s regiments, with upwards of four battalions of 
native infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon 
“ Discharges of grape, logs of woSll, and pots filled with 
combustible materials, immediately;” says the report of 
the Commander-in-Chief, “ knocked down those who were 
ascending ; and the whole party, after being engaged in an 
obstinate contest for two hours, and suffering very severe 
loss, were obliged to rtiinquish the attempt, and retire to 
our trenches.” fThe steepness of the ascent, niid tjjio ina- 
bility of the assailants to mount, except by small parties 
at a time, were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.’ 

The guns of the British army had, in cousc(|ueiioe of in- 
cessant firing, become, fort the most part, unserviceable ; 
the whole of the artiller/ stores were expended ; provi- 

• No. 16, ut supra, p. 37, 38. ,No. 25, ut supra, p. 272-285.— M. 

Despatches iv. 204, 292.— W. 
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sions were exhausted ; and the sick and woundod Were BOOK VI. 
numerous. It was therefore necessary to interniit, the chai*. xiii. 

siege of Bhurtpore. One of the most remarkable, perhaps, 

of all the events in the history of the British* nation im 
India, is the difficulty, found by this victorious army, of 
subduing the capital of a petty Baja of Hindustan. The 
circumstances have not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these uiAuccessful attacks, the reports of 
the Cornmandcr-in-Chief are laconic. As general causes, 
he chiefly alleges the ^extent of the place, the number of 
its defenders, tlio strength* of its works, and, lastly, the 
incapacity of his engineers ; as if a Commander-in-Chief 
were fit for his office who is not lymself an engineer.^ 

1 AUIioukIi it may be reasonably expected, that a Cunimantlcr-in-Chief 
slioiild be able to appreeiate the abilities of his en^dneer.', and the probable 
julcqiiuey of the moans at llieir eoimnand to overeome the resistance ojiposed 
to him, it can scarcely be held to be incumbent lai him to be an engineer 
liimself. Lord laike was certainly no engineer; neither his education, nor liis 
experience, nor Ins temperament, qualitied him for directing the operations of 
asi(?ge. It is said that Ik? proposed to attack lihurtporc, as he had done Ali- 
ghur, by blowing open the gates,— in which there is great likelilmod that he 
would have siiecceded lie Wiis advised to the contrary, and it was determined 
to attempt to breach with a >ery ineffective battering train, with a great defi- 
elency of officers instructed or experienced in the art of engineering, and with 
^ great abiiiulaiice of ignorance as to the strength and circumstances of the 
fortress. 'Pile fullest account of the siege is given by Major Thorn ; many in- 
teresting particulars are also supplied by a treatise on the Attack of Mod 
Forts, by Ci/loiud Galloway, and by a series of anonymous articles, entitled 
Military Autobiograpby, which are understood to Ik? the composition of a dis- 
tingn.shed Ikmgal otffcer, in the East Indian United Service .lounial, published 
in Calcutta, in is;i3, and 1H34. From these sources, and from the oral infor- 
mation of officers pn sent at the siege, some addition may be made to the mea- 
gre aceount which the text has derived from the offlcuil desiiatchcs. 

Operations comineiiced with the construction of a breaching buttery, not of 
the umst. formidahle (lcs< ription ; it consisted of six eiglitecn-j»onnders, and on 
the right of it was a small mortar-bat tcry of four pieces ; the distance was 
above 700 yards. Tlie wall of the fort extended right and left as fargis tlie eye 
could reach, and was thickly studded with ])rojecting bastions, well furnished 
with artillery. The sjiot chosen for forming a breach lay close to the right 
flank of one of tliese bastions, which enabled tlie defenders to enfilade the ap- 
proach, u ciivumstHncc that occasioned much of the loss suffered in the attempt 
to storm. In the first assault some dela\ and confusion took place from the 
accidental divergence, in the dark, of the column ot attack; and in Major 
J .lorn’s oiunion this delay was a chief cause of the fadare. This, however, 
may be doubted, as it may be otherwise* sulUcietitly accounted t\>r. When the 
column iirrivcdhifar the wall, its progress was arreste^ by a deep ditch, the 
exi^tenc<•of wiiicli liad not liceu suspected. 

The <listaucc at which the battery had bwn raised, and tlie absence of ap- 
proaches, pr(!vented the assailants from discovering what was going on along 
tht foot f)f the walls, and permitted the garrison to employ working i>artics to 
widen and deepen what was a dry and neglected ditch, and to till it for the 
requisite distance opposite lb the breach witlnvater, from a water-course whieli 
communicated with an extensive swamp some short distance fiom tlie fort. 

Such WHS the impeilinient which arrested flie column, us they were wliolly un- 
lirepared for it ; a few men contimied to cross the ditch above the breach, and 
make their way to tlio latter by a narrow path at the foot of the wall, just 
broad enougli to admit one man at a time, lif this way, a few men of the flank 
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BOOK VI. The Bombay army, from Guzerat, wliich had been di- 
CHAP. XIII. rected to move towards Kotah, was afterwards commanded 

1805 . ; ■■ 

companies of Ilis Majesty’s 22nd mounted tlie brcsf li, Imt support could nol 
be given with sulBcient celerity to enable them to iniiintain it, and they were 
compelled to retire. I’iie fort kept up a hot fire during the whole of the assjvult. 
Many men were killed on the retreat also, as the country Avas in possession ol 
Ilolkar’s cavalry, who perpetually hovered on the flanks of the coluiuna, cut- 
ting oflf all stragglers. » 

Whatever chance of success the first attack of tlds description might have 
offered, from the courage of the troops and the intiinijlation of the enemy, Avat 
immeasurably diminished^for a >econd cflbrt, as the troops had lost, and the 
enemy gained, eontidcnce. A somewhat .strongciv haticry Avas formed, and a 
breach on tlie other side of tlie same basti(^n was effected. In order to gain 
some information as to the ditch, a stratagem of palpable absurdity Avas dc> 
vised: tliroe native troopers in the character of dcscrtcr.s rode from the cam]: 
towards the walls, tliey Avere fired at with blank cartridges, and the ])co])lo m 
the walls, being thus far deceived,' allOAved tliem to approach the edge of the 
ditch, pointing out to them the direction of the gates. The situation of tlic 
trooi>ers did not alloAv of very deliberate observation, as they rode off again as 
speedily as they could, lieing now fired at by the garrison. They returned in 
safety, and reported that the ditch avjis inconsideraMe ; their report was trusted 
to, but when tl)e troops madi their way, under a heavy and destructive lire, 
to the edge of the ditch, they found a sheet of water of con-siderahle width, 
much broader than the ladders they had brought to cro.ss it with, and mucli 
beyond the depth of the tallest grenadier. Some time was vainly spent in at- 
tempting to get across under a well-sustained and Avcll-dirccted fire from the 
walls, and after much loss the column was recalled. Nothing more strongly 
shoAi’sthc utter ignorance of the besiegers of the localities of the neighbour- 
hood, than tlie injury they sustained from an imjjcdiment entirely within their 
own poAver. ll:id they knoAvn whence the diteh was fed, it Avould have been 
easy for tlicm to liave cut off the supply of water, and in all probability tbo 
first assatilt Avould have given them Bhnrtporc. 

These tAvo failures having enforced tlie neces.sityof more regular proceedings, 
approaches were begun in a different position, and carried to the edge of tlic 
ditch. Supplies of stores and artillery Avere brought from Agra and other de- 
pots; and more powerful batteries, though still much too weak for the pur- 
pose, opened against a part of the wall Avhere the oirtain was of less width 
than usual, and was eflectually coAvred by a bastion at either extremity. On 
the morning of the day appointed for the storm, the garrison, Avhose courage 
had been elevated to the highest pitcli by the shnv progress of tlic siege, and 
the impunity with which they had murdei«d the wounded, and mutilated the 
slain, left TA*hiiid after each a.ssaiilt, made a desjXTute sally upon the head of 
the trendies, gained posscs.^ioii of them for a time, and were rejmlsed only 
after they had killed tlie officer of His Maje.ffy’s Tfitli, commanding the ad- 
vance, and many of the men. They gained and retained possession al.so of a 
trench in advance of the lilies, from Avlueh it Avas ]»ropo.sed to di.slodge them, 
and follow them closely into the breach. The Kiiro])cans, hoAvever, of His 
Majesty’s 7-Mh and 7Gtli, who were at the head of the column, refused to ad- 
vance, and tlie fcAV men of the flank conjipanics of the 22nd who had obeyed tlic 
command, Avere necessarily recalled. The entreaties and expostuiatfons of 
their otflcer.s failing tfwfiroducc any effect, tAvo regiments of-Native Infantry, 
tlie 12th and IStli, Avere summoned to the front, and gallantly ndvanc4ld to the 
stonfi. The.se circumstances explain the delay alluded to by Lord Lake. Tlie 
men were tired and disheartened by the conflict in wliicli they had been en- 
gaged during the forenoon, and had adopted a notion that in the udvuiuied 
trench which had been wcupied by the enemy a mine was laid, by Awfcichtiiey 
would be blown up. In this state of exhaustion ailL panic it would have been 
Judicious to have deferred the H.ssault, as persisting in it paralyzed so large a 
portion of the assailing force. WhcA the column reached the ditch, it was, as 
before, Impassable; but .sonic of the men inclining to tlie riglit contrived to 
turn It and to clamber up tlie ru^ed slojio of the flanking bastion, and tlic 

minim nf Hu* roirlinonf nf Nnlivo Infunfptr witvoil frnm fliu uimtinif nf tllfi 
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to join-the^Commander-iii-Chief at Bhurtpore; where it 
arrived, oii’the 12th of February, and under Major-General 
Jones, who had succeeded Colonel Murray, bore a full share 
in the succeeding operations. ♦ , 

During the detention of the army before the capital of 
Eunjeot Sing, the cavalry under General Smith had been 
employed in expelling Ameer Khan, an adventurer of 
^fghan descent, who had found the means of collecting a 
predatory army, and made an incursion into the Com- 
pany’s territory.* Before the preparations were completed 


slope. There was, however, still a perpendicular parapef of some liei{,dit to be 
surmounted ; and as this was resolutely defended by the Karri>on, all efforts to 
scale it were productive only of the destruction of the assailants. Two or three 
of the men did ^ct in at the front einbrazure of the wall, but they were in- 
stantly cut to jiieccs by tlie CMiemy, So apparent an approximation to success 
induced the Coinmander-in-Chicf to direct a reixitition of the attack upon the 
bastion whicli liad been ascended, on the following day ; and on this occasion 
the Kuropcans, who had been panic-struck on tlsi day preoiding, volunteered 
to lead the attack, and gallantly redeemed, their character. 'I'heir valour only 
aggravated their loss. There was no breach, and the attempt to carry the fort 
by scrambling in disorder up a scabrous bastion, in which no firm footing 
could be found, and where the party was exposed to a murderous fire, and to 
an equally destructive shower of deadly missiles from a numerous garrison, 
strong in position, and exulting in spirit, was an inconsiderate and unjustifiable 
casting away of men's lives. 

The writer in the East Indian United Service Journal, adverting to the blame 
Imputed to the Engineers for the failure of the attack upon Bhurtpore, re- 
marks, “ who the Commanding Engineer was, I have met with no body who 
could exactly tell. I believe the oliiee passed through the hands of several in- 
dividuals during the siege, but no one of them w'as of suttlcicnt character, 
either in rcsi)ect of influence or exjienence, to take upon himself the res})onsi- 
bility attached to so important a situation.” He adds, however, “even if uii 
officer of the requisite ability and experience liad been present, it is doubtful 
whetlier he would liave been attended to, for so confident was tlie General in 
the resistless bravery of his troops, und so iinpaticiit withal, that he could 
hardly brook the delay tliat was necessary to enable his guns to make a breach 
ill the ramparts. He had undertaken to liesiege a large, populous, and strong 
place, with means that were totally inadequate for such an cut rpr^c ; and in 
a military point of view he was liiglily culpable.” The writer proceeds to 
blame the government for not providing the means whilst it enjoined the 
enterprise; but admitting the neglect, this d<x's not exonerate a General, 
left as I.ord Lake was with large discretional authority, from the culpability 
of attempting objects which liis utter want of means rendered impossibi- 
lltics.-W. 

' Ameer Khan joined Holkar after the first stonn of Bhurtpore, and co-ope- 
rated with his cavalry in harassing the* Britisl^icamp and columns. He also 
took an active pavt in the different atterajits made to cuj off the English con- 
voys conUng to the siege, these attempts were unsuccessful, the Raja of 
Bhurtpore ascribed their failure to want of proper concert between Amco^ 
Khan and Holkar, and he therefore sent for them and said, “as both Sirdara 
cogUl not act well togctlicr in the same field, it would be lictter tliat one should 
remain Bhurtpore while the other Beaded an incursion into tiic enemy’s 
territory, and carried thdwar thither.” “Holkar recollecting,*' adds his 
Mend and confederate, with some mullpef “ his misfortunes at Furruckabad 
and Heeg, chose to remain,” and Ameer Ulian, tliereforc, went upon this ex- 
pedition. His direction was Rohilcuud, of which country he was a native. 
He was followed on the day after his departure by General Smith, with three 
regiments of dragoons, three regiments of lAtivc cavalry, and a divisiou of 
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BOOK VI. for resuming the siege of Bhurtpore, this force returned, 
CHAP. xiH. and i^ight, it appeared totheCommandor'in-Cfiief, be now 

advantageously employed in dislodging Holkar from the 

1805. neighbourlfood of Bhurtpore ; and, if j[)Ossible, expelling 
him from that quarter of India. At two o’clock in the 
morning of the 29th of March, he left his camp, with the 
whole of the cavalry and the reserve, intending to surprise 
the enemy about daybreak. Colonel Don, with the reserve,^ 
moved directly upon their left, while the General himself 
made a circuit to tfceir right, in the line in which it was 
expected they would fly from' the attack on their left. 
They were so mhcb, however, upon their guard, as to be 
secured by a timely flighj; from any considerable injury. 
In two (lays, it was heard, that they were again encamped 
within twenty miles of Bhiirtporo. On the 1st of April, 
the Commandcr-in-(.1iicf proceeded with the same force 
at midnight, for another chance of reaching them before 
they could take to flight. Though now passing the night 
in so much vigilance that they kept thei)’ horses saddled, 
they had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards from them, and having horses 
superior both in speed and strength, were able to perform*^ 
upon them considerable execution, Ijcfore they had time to 
disperse. So little did the enemy think of defending them- 
selves, tliat of the British, in either of those onsets, not a 
man was lost. 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce the 
power of Holkar, the most resjiectable of the chiefs who 
beloiigejj to his army, now cauift with their followers to 


horse artillery. At Moradabad, whiili was an Kiifilish station, Ameer Khan’s 
party did some nii>ehief, but they were detained before the house of the Jud;,T, 
wliieh had la-en iirepared for resistance, and in whieh the Kn^lish residenl5, 
Willi some of the militia, had taken refiii^e. They defended themselves there 
for two days, until the approach of (Jeneral Smitli efteeted their deliveranie. 
The Mahralta force then inovi^l lowartBsthe liills, destroyin^mnd idunderinK 
some insi^nittcHiit villjjKe»: fearing that his ndreat might ))e-ciit off. Ameer 
Khan then retraeed his steps, but was intercepted, and brought to aeliun near 
Aizulgcrh, oif the 'iiid ot .March. .Some vigorous 'charges were made by tlie 
enemy, but they were re.Holutely encountered, and diiven witli some loss from 
the field. After ti.c plunder of some otlicr towns in Jioliileiuid, and soyie 
fruitless oj erations again.st detnehiiKMits and convoys of the Kngli.s^, Ameer 
Khan re-tros.scd the Uaiiges on the I3th oj Marcli^jittended, aeeording to his 
own account, by no more tlnin lOO fuen. He contrived to collect some of Ins 
Bcattered forces, >vitlrvltom he rejoiicdhHftUHir on the 20th of March, (ieneral 
Smith returned to camp on the il3rd, having eft’eetually frustrated Ameer 
Khan’s predatory ^30. Life of Ameer Kliuii, 

250.-\V. 
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the English camp. The Raja of Bhurtpore, also, discover- BOOK vi. 
ing the fallacy of the hopes which he had built upon Hoi- chap. xiii. 

kar, and dreading the effects of a renewed attack, 1)egan, 

soon after the suspension of operations, to testify his desire 
for reconciliation. * Though an example to counteract tlie 
impressions made upon the minds of the [)Copre of Hin- 
dustan, by the successful resistance of the Raja of Bhurt- 
pore, plight have appeiwed, at this time, exceedingly use- 
ful ; yet some strong circumstances recommended a course 
rather of forbearance than of revenge. Tlic season was 
very far advanced, and Bllurtporc miglit still make a tedi- 
ous defence : the severity of the hot winrts would destroy 
the health of the Europeans in the trenches, and affect 
even that of the natives ; great inconvenience was sus- 
tained from the continuance of llolkar in that quarter of 
India, fi’om which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurt[)ore for a place of refuge ani su]>port : And, above 
all, it was necessary to have the army in a state of readi- 
ness to act against Sindiah, who appeared on the point of 
renewing tlic war. The proposals of tjic Raja, therefore, 
met the British rulers in a very compliant temper ; and 
^ the terms of a new treaty were settled on the 10th of 
Api’il, when the preparations for the renewal of the siege 
W’ere completed, and the army had actually taken up its 
position at the place. As compensation for the expense 
which the Raja, by his disobedience, had inllicted on the 
British government, lie agreed to i>ay, by instalments, a 
sum of twenty lacs of Furruckabad ru})ees ; and the addi- 
tional territory, with which he had been aggrandized by 
the Compaii}", was resumed. In other respects* he was 
allowed to remain in the same situation in which he had 
been placed by the preceding treaty. The fort of Deeg 
was not, indeed, to bo restorc<l till alter experience, for 
some time had, of his fidelity and friendship ; but if that 
were obtaiiV-Ml, a part of the conf^)ensatffin-moncy would 
not bb reiiuii'ed.^ • • 

The conclusion of a treaty with Sindiali, even his entet- 
mg into the systemof subsidiary defence, created no sense 
of tranquillity, no txpeetatiou of peace between him am] 
the Britisli government. Before the signature of tlu 

* No. If), utsui)ra,i).40-4r),:)3.-M. Si?c Treaty. Wellesley Desraidies, iv 

App., p. G3(».-W. • 
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BOOK VI, treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute had arisen about 
CHAP, XIII. the fjrt of Gualior, and the territoiy of Gohud;. The Bri- 

tish government included these possessions in the con- 

1805. utruction of that article of the treaty which bound Sindiah 
to all the engagements formed by the British government 
during the war, with any of the chiefs who had previously 
paid to him tribute or obedience. Sindiah contended that 
they could not be included in that* article by any just and 
reasonable construction ; and also represented them as so* 
important to himself, that he could by no means retain 
his state and condition without' them*. 

The behavioifc of Ambajee Englah, or Ingliah, had pro- 
duced even hostile operations between the time of sign- 
ing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty of defensive 
alliance. After having separated his interests from those 
of Sindiah, under whom he rented and governed the pos- 
sessions in question, ahd after liaving formed engagements 
with the British government, on the tenns which it held 
out, during the war, to every chief whom it found pos- 
sessed of powder ; that versatile leader, as soon as he un- 
derstood that peace was likely to be concluded with Sin- 
diah, renounced his engagements with the English, and* 
endeavoured to prevent them from obtaining possession 
of the fort and districts which he had agreed to give 
up. The Commander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized 
them. 

The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and wore pressed, 
wth infinite eagerness, by the nMuisters of Sindiah. They 
did not prevent the signature of the defensive treaty, 
because the Mahratta ministers declared, that, how much 
soever convinced of his right, and how deeply soever his 
interests would be affected by the alienation of that right, 
their master would not allow it to disturb the relations of 
peace so happily estaBlishecf ; but would throw himself 
on the honour and generosity of the British chiefs.*^ They 
krgued and contended, that the article of the treaty wliich 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by. the JJritish goverhment, 
could only refer to such c$efs as the Kajas of Jodepoor 
and Jyepoor, or, at any rate, to Zemindars and Jaghire- 
dars ; that Gohud wasb the immediate property of the 
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Maharaja ; that it was absurd to talk of a Rana of BOOK VIv 
Gohud ; as^no such person was known ; as all the preten- xiii. 
sions of that family were extinct, and the province* had 
been in the immediate and absolute possessioiiiof Sindiah 
and'his predeccssoi''for thirty years; that no right could' 
bo justly founded on the revival of an anticpiated claim, in 
favour of some forgotten individual of an ancient family ; 
and that it was not for IJie interest of the British govern- 
liient, any more than of Sindiah, to call in question the 
foundations of actual possession, since a great part of all 
that belonged to botlr was held by neither a more ancient, 
nor a more valid title, than that which SiMdiah possessed 
to the territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Giialior, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, ‘as a part of Gohud ; it 
was a fortress of the Mogul, granted to Sindiah, of which 
the liana of Gohud, even when such a personage existed, 
could be regarded as no more thaiiHho Governor, nomi- 
nated by Sindiah, and employed during his pleasure. The 
English affirmed, that as the operation of the treaty ex- 
tended, by the very terms, to all the territories of Sindiah, 
excepting those ‘‘ situated to the southward of the terri- 
tories of the Rajas of Jyopoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gohud,” it was evident, that it was meant to apply to 
those of the Rana of Gohud : that if the possession in 
question had not passed to the English, by treaty with 
the parties to whom they were now consigned, they would 
have passed to them by conquest ; as the army, after tho 
battle of Laswaree, was actually moving towards Gohud 
and Gualior, when Ambajee Ingliah, against whom the 
heir of the family of the Rana of Gohud had beeif acting, 
in aid of the British government, with a considerable 
body of troops, concluded a treaty, by which they were 
surrendered. 

It would appear, that General Wellesley believed there 
was weight in tho arguments of Sindiah. In the answer 
which iie ref urn cd to Major Malcolm, when that officer 
made communication to him of tho conclusion of the* 
trqaty of defensive alliance, which he negotiated with 
Sindiah* “It appeals,” ho remarked, “that Sindiah’s 
ministers have given that princi reason to expect that he 
would retain Gualior ; and, I tliink it possible, that, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of ^he case, his Excellency 
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’BOOR VI. the Governor-General may bo induced to atton^l to Siii- 
CHAr. XIII. diah’s wishes upon this occasion. At all Vjvents, your 
— desi?atches contain fresh matter, upon which it would bo 
180o. ^ de.sirable fto receive his Excellency’s orders, before you 
proceed to make any communication *to Sindiah’s Durbar, 
on the subject of GualioiV’ 

The GoVei'iior-General continued steadfastly to consider 
the arrangement which he had .made respecting Gualior 
and Goliud, as necessary to complete his intended plan (?f 
defence, by a chai^n of allied princes and strong positions 
between the British and Mahratta frontiers. Sindiuh, 
after a fruitlees contest, was obliged to submit ; and on 
the 21st of May, 1804, he received in public Durbar, the 
list of treaties to which* he was recpiired to conform. 

The apparent termination of this dispute by no means 
introduced the sentiments of friendship between the two 
governments. In a letter dated the 18th of October, 1804, 
which was addressed, in the name of Sindiah, to the Go- 
vernor-Gencivil, various complaints were urgiul, “tending,” 
says the British ruler, “to imjdicate the justice and good 
faith of the British goveniment, in its conduct towards 
that chieftain,”* § 

' As subsequently intimated (p. 437), tliis letter, altlifui'^di dated in Oetober, 
did not r» fu b tbe (Jovernor-tJencrHl until tlie middle of February. The delay 
is not suftleiciitly aenmnted for by its circuitous conveyance, as noticed iii 
Lord Wellc'-lcy’s reply to Sindiah. The letter could not have R*en di,'- 
patched at tlie date when it was written, and (dluT probable eauses may 
Ijc assigned lor its subsequent retardation. Tbe whole nf the discussions 
witli Sindiah were an cxeinplilicutloii of the eat in the adanc, " Icttiujj ‘ 1 daro 
not’ wait ujam ‘ I would.”' .Sindiah’s.symjiatliics were with llolFai, but la* 
wanted tbe resolution to declare them; aind with the Aaryin^ f'lrt-mes of that 
chief, his deteriiiinatioii to join him <j<Mo keep aloof alternated. A sti’oiiu' 
party in his court, at the heaul of whicli wjis his father in- law', Serjee Ka" 
Clhatkay, listeuin;; only to their hatred of the Kiutlisli, believ(><l, juul emh a- 
voured to make Simli^i believe, that llofkar must trii\mpb if supported by 
Sindiah; that be mi^bt, even without such assi'^t.iuce, eventually succeed. 
Opposed to tliis party w.as another of the .Maharaja's advisers, with the eliif f 
minister iiapoojee Wittul at their head, and their rejireseiitations eoutnbutrtl 
to shake .Sindiali’s resolution. The persuasums and armiiiieuts of either, how- 
ever, i^oiiiied or lost etlleaey with the course of events; and tiuit under tli*' 
fluctuation of feeling tlius pHpduced, The letter Avas eompo.sed, kept back, iiiul 
dispatched, is jiroha^le fn»m a consideration of Avhut had oe.Mfrred. At the end 
of August, ^Moiisou’s detachment Avas driven outjuf Malwa ami destroyed, la 
t thb course of .September llolkar Avas in occupation of Muttra and threatened 
Agra, and nothing Avas anticipated amongst tbe M.nhrattas but tin* total over- 
throw of the Kiiglish. In tld.s state of excitement the letter, Avhieh is iitlle 
better than a detiunce, was coinpo.sed, and it may have been sent off to the 
Vakeel at Hermres. In the course of Octoljer.fiOAAcver, Lord Fake aaIiIi h>s 
anny was in tlie field ; the altemifc upon Delhi was defeated, and affairs begun 
to look doubtful. The Vakeel ^'a.s then probably enjoined to delay the 
delivery of the letter by undertaking a long journey from Ilenurcs to Calcultu, 
performed no doubt dcllberatcjy, so that he might be Citsily ovci taken, and liis 
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First of all, the British government had used him ill in BOOK VI. 
regard to money ; for, whereas the losses to which he had chap, xiii, 

ultimate instructions be j*cjfulated by intermediate events. Then came news 
of the pursuit and surprise of Furruckabad, and of tlie battle and siege of 
Deeg ; and a furtlicr delay took place which would have probably ended in a 
total suppression of tlie despatch, if the repulse at Bliurtiwre in the beginning 
of January had not turned the scale in favour of co-operation with llolkar, 
and flic journey of the mexsengpr was completed. This Is in all hkeliliood the 
true explanation of the interval of four months that elapsed between the date 
'* and tlie delivery of Sindiah’s letter. 

As to the complaints jireferred in that letter, those which had any decency 
in them had been reiieatedl^ diseussed with the Resident in Sin(liah’.s court, or 
In his camp, and had been, as itVaa supposed, finally disposed of. On the 
18th of May tlie Resident “took occasion to require a farm al renunciation of 
Dowlul Rao Sindiah’s claim to tlie fort and territory of Gwalior and Gohud ; 
and the minister in reply authorized the Resident to assure the Governor- 
General that the claim had been completely relinquished by his master." Tlie 
treaty was accordingly ratified to this etfect by Shidiah himself, on the 24th of 
May. His again urging the claim after such full and formal renunciation of it, 
could only liave ]>nieeeded f(oin a belief that tlio IJritish government might 
now be intiiiiidated into an acquiescence in an act of injustice. 

From this time forward the main point presset?upon the consideration of the 
Governor- General by Siiidiah’s ministers, was the grant of jiceuniary assistance, 
without which, it was affirmed, SindiaU could take no part in the war against 
Holkar, as he could not move his army from Rurluinpore. That he was 
labouring under financial difficulties was no doubt true, but it was not true to 
the extent asserted, for when it suited him to march, he moved towards tlie 
scene of liostilitics without liaving received the demanded aid. Pecuniary as- 
sistance, however, was promised him, if he would satisfy the IJritish govern* 

,ment that lie w'us not engaged in any hostile designs against them. The proofs 
insisted on w’ere tlie dismissal from ids court of Holkar’s Vakeel, who at 
first openly, and afterwards secretly, resided with Sindiah, and was frequently 
admitted to private conferences w ith him and his ministers. The next condi- 
tion wtts, the removal from his counsels of Serjee Rao Ghatkay, a man, as the 
Jlahrattas universally acknowledged, of infamous character, and notoriously 
inimical to the English, and in communication with Holkar. He had been 
obliged to withdraw from the court by the odium he had incurred with his 
countrymen, and had resided at Poonah; but in August, when the Ilritish 
arms had suffered a reverse, made his api earance at Burlianpore, and siicedily 
gained an ascendancy over the iiiliid of his son-in-law. Itopoojcc IVittul dying 
at the end of 1804, Serjee Rao became chief minister. The third and last con- 
dition insisted on by the Resident was Sindiah’s march to his capitaf, Ougein, 
where lie would be advantageously situated for the protection of Malwa, and 
less readily in conununkatlou with the enemies of me British state. These 
conditions were repeatedly assented to, receded fiom, evaded, refused, pro- 
mised, with the most barefaced and disgraceful want of consistency, and with 
the evident purpose of adhering to no pledge, observing no faith, which it 
might be thought safe to violate. The British government would have been 
fully justilled in punishing such insolence and perfidy, by the renewal of , 
hostilities, the end of which iiiu.st ha^e been ^indiah’s speedy destruction. 

Knowledge of his inability tfi resist usually came opiiortifiely to Dowlut Rao's 
recollectugi, when matters seemed verging to extremity, and n^ submission 
■was too base, no stratagem too villanous, of which the effect was to dissuade or ■» 
prevent the British Resident from quitting the Mahrattacamp, a meivsure which 
Sindiah dreaded as equivalent to a declaration of war. 

Sindiah at last consented to leave Burlianpore on pretence of moving to his 
Capital : here instead of taking the road to Ougein, he marched to the east. In 
the direction of Bundelkhand, where Ayieftr khan, with a Iwdy of horse, was 
carrying on military operations on Holkar*? part. On the w'ay, he committed 
an unprovoked aggression on the Nawab of Bhopal, an independent prince, an 
attack upon whom, without any communication with the English government, 

■Was a breach of the treaty of defensive alliallcc. Thence he proceeded to 
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BOOK VI. recently been exposed had deprived him of the pecuniary 
CHAP. XIII. means^. necessary to bring his forces into the’ field, the 

1805. 

Saupur ; aiwl, asserting that he was entitled to the iviyinent of n hahvnce due 
on iiceojint of an assif^nment (o him by the Fcsliwu, levied contributions on the 
country, and besiejjcd the town. SauKur kdon/^ed to the Peshwa, the ally of 
the llritisli jjoverninent : hostile procecdinfja against the former were virtually 
so auainst tliu hitter, uiul were every way ineoiniiatible willi tlie relations in 
whieh all three powers stood towards each otlu*-r. At Saugnr, Sindiah was in 
communication with Ameer Khan at Biiilsa, and with Ambajee and other 
sirdars in Maiwa, who were in arms against tlte English; and his language,''* 
and that of his ministers, became lessequisax-al. The communications made liy 
the Resident of ],ord L4ke*s successes, were unnoticed; whilst those ol 
Ilolkar’s, real or fabricated, were received witli \narks of luihlie exultation. 
Nine liiittalions of iii^ntry, with .sixty-flve guns, and a large hixly of Pindar- 
ries, joined the camp ; and every thing bore so dei idedly the appearance of 
hostility, that the Acting Kc'ident, Mr. .lenUins— the Hejiident, Mr. Webbe, 
having died—detennined to quit the camp, and applied for passports. He was 
(le-ired to wait .vane days, when Ambajee Inglia would arrive, and it would 
be settled w'licthcr Sindiah would march to Hiigcin, or the. Resident should 
receive his disnjis.sal ; a declaration equivalent to an announcement of contem- 
plated war, and calculated, therefore, to confirm the represmitalive of the 
English government in his inftntion. When this was found to be the case, Si?i- 
(liah was alarmed, and fresh pretexts, and renewed promises of a more friendly 
complexion, i)rc\ ailed upon the Resident to delay Ids threatened departure. 
The pretexts jiroved, as usual frivolous or false ; the promisc.s were broken, 
the instant they liad served the purfiose of the moment; and additional proofs 
of Sindiah‘8 intrigues with Holkar liaving been received, the Acting Re.sident 
would no longer be delayed, and lett the camp, with his suite and baggage, on 
tlic 2ttrd of Januaryt 1805, 

At the etui of his first march, messengers from Sindiah overtook him, am^, 
entreated him to rettirn for an inter\1ew with the .Maharaja, who wa.s prepared 
to comply entirely witij the wishes of tlic Rritish (iovernment. .Mr. Jenkins 
accordingly returned, leaving ids tents in a grove near the camp ot Slndiali’s 
regular brigades. He was detained at llie Durbar until evening, when ncw.s 
arrived tliut his escort had been attacked by an o\ervJielming force of Pindm - 
rie.s, the officer commanding it, the surgeon attached to the lU'sidcncy, ami 
several of the Sepoys had been wounded, and the whole of the haguage carried 
off. similar atrocity liad been attempted on a previou.s ocausion. On the 
night of tlic li!9th Deceinbcr,thc public baggage tent had been attacked, and the 
guard overpowered, but tbe plunder was only partial, and the violence of a 
more unauthorized character. In eitho#tfasc, nil sanction was disavowed ly 
Sindiah, xml he profcs.scd extreme horror and indignation at the conduct of the 
plunderer.s, but no attempt was made tp. detect or punish tliem, nor was tlie 
pro]»erty respired. The<t*xt ascriks tlic oiftrage to Serjee IJao alone, in hop' 
to embroil Sindiah beyond remedy with the Rritish Oiiverinnent, but it i.s net 
likely that it was ])erpetratcd witliout Sindiah’s cognizance, and it had proba- 
bly no deeper design that the prevention of the Resident’s departure. The 
(iovernor-Oeueral, although he immediately demiindcd hmdiah’.s disuvowal of 
any conceni in Ids traimaction, and repar.-dion for the wrong infileted, (Des- 
patches iv. 20n,) under a guaialed inehiu-e of the revival of hostilities, was not 
willing to asenhe it |o any otlier cause than the uticonirollable licentiousnosiji 
of the I’ind^rrifs, and did not judge it prudent to take aiiy fnrtl iqj; notice of 
< tin*: occurrence. The same firccarious and unsafe sort of intercourse was in 
couscQuence maintained for a tiirtlier jieriod, until a change of councils in tlic 
administration of the Rritish (lovennnent iwavded the jierfidy of Dowliit Rao 
Sindiah with the posses.sion of Gohud and Gwalior. ^ 

The, despatch from which the preceding dctf^ils are principally extracted 
contains also a report of the ncgbti|;tlon.s with the Herar llaja, wdiicli arc not 
adverted to in the text, although they equally threatened to add to the enemies 
of the Rritish Government. In the .Month of August, news of Holkar’s sm;- 
ce.sse.s reached Rerar. with circuinslance.s of great exaggeration, disseminating, 
as they had done else where,' erroneous impressions of the injury lie had in- 
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English hsd disregarded his earnest applications for the 
sums necessary to enable him to co-operate in tho,|Subju- 
gation of Holkar ; the consequence of which was, that 
when he sent two ^chiefs, Bappojec Sindiah, an& Suddasheo 
Bhao, to join the army under General Lake, as that Gene- 
ral would afford them no money, they were soon obliged 
to fcieparate from him, in order to find a subsistence, and 
^ even to elfect a temporary and feigned conjunction with 
the enemy, to avoid destruction, either by his arms, or by 
the want of subsist jiice, • 

Secondly, the British government had used him ill, in 
respect to Gualior and Gohud ; which fiad long formed 
part of his immediate dominicyis, and were not included 
in the list, delivered to General Wellesley, of the places 
which he ceded by thg treaty of peace. 

Thirdly, his tributary, the Raj^ of Jodepore, was in- 
cluded in the list of princes jn'otected by engagements 
with the English ; while that Raja himself disclaimed all 
such engagements ; had received into his protection the 
family of Holkar ; and had written frequently to Sindiah, 


I 


flietpd upon his opponents. Intrigue was immediately at work to prevail upon 
the Itaja to take the opportunity of recovering some of the losses of the lute 
war : tlie Uosidciit was made acquainted with the existence of a coiacspon- 
(Icnce ill which iiluns were iiroposed to the Uaja for seizing the ]>rovince of 
Suiuhlinlporo, and for cooperating with the Kaja of Khurda am) other petty 
chiefs in Cuttack, who actually rose in insurrection. The replies of the Uaja 
expressed his aiJprobntioii of these projects, contained instructions for ( arrying 
tliein into elfect, and enjoined secrecy and caution. It was also ascertained 
that he waw in connminicution with Sindiah and with Holkar, In October, a 
vakeel from Ameer Khun arrived at Nagpere, and one who had been sent to 
Sindiah returned. The retmri of the latter was immediately Wiowed by 
orders for the assemblage of the Uaja’s troops and his army under Saccaram 
Hiikshce marched towards the frontier, whilst in otifcr parts of his dominions 
levies of men and other military prci)arution.s were made with great activity. 
The representations of the rc.>ident against those mea.sures were met by assu- 
rances ot eontinned amity, and the military movenieius were accounted for as 
necessarv to resist a threatened incursion of Ameer Khan, who had engaged to 
assist the Nawab of Itliopal in opiwsing the claims of the Uaja of Jicrar upon 
Hoshuiighahad. Some acts of iilumlA-, comi^tted on the territories of Nag- 
pore, by Amvvf Jihun’s llmlarrie.s, gave some colour t^ the assertions of the 
Ihija; at|(i tie preeantions taken in Sumhhulpore and Cuttack, with intelli- 
gence of tlie action of 1- uri^uckuhad and Deeg, seem to liave uctermined tlig 
court of Niigpore at least to wait for the further development of events, before 
they manifested their hostile sentiments. Some further anxiety and snspicion 
were created by the conduct of the llnja’s brother, \ciikujce lilionsla, who 
collected a body of troops, fnd plundered some villages in the territory of the 
Nizam, but his conduct was cavnestl| #i8avowcd by the Uaja and bis Jagir 
put under sequestration, repavatier was fcuidc for the Injury committed, and 
no further fear was entertained of the Uaja’s entering into any confederacy 
adverse to the British stale. Letter of the Governor-General to the Secret 
Committee, 24tli AJarcIi, 1S05. Wsputches ivt322.-W. 
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BOOK VI. declaring, that he remained in the same relation to him as 

CHAP XIII. befoiu 

" Fourthly, ^the lands which were to bo restored, as the 

1806. pHvate property of Sindiah, had not ypt been given up ; 
and the pensions, and other sums, which were agreed for, 
had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded to, his 
dominions that protection which, ''by treaty, they owed 
for even when Colonel Murray was at Oujeiii, Ilolkar had 
besieged the fort (5f Muudesoor, and^ laid waste the sur- 
rounding country ; while Meer* Khan, the Afghan, who 
was a partisan of Holkar, had captured Bhilsa, and plun- 
dered the adjoining distripts.^ 

At the time of the date of this letter, Sindiah had 
moved from Boorhanporo, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was a^yeady beginning to cross. In com- 
pliance with the urgent remonstrances of the British go- 
vernment, he professed the intention of repairing to the 
capital of his dominions, and undertaking the regulation 
of his affairs. In reality, he took the direction of Bhopaul ; 
and, with or without his consent, two signal enormities 
took place. Some of his troops plundered Saugur,’ 
a city and district pertaining to the Peshwa ; and a 
party of his irregular troops attacked and plundered the 
camp of the British Resident. At the time when this 
outrage was committed, the British force in Bundelcund 
had been summoned, by the Commauder-in-Chief, to rein- 
force the main army at Bhurtjgore, which had suffered a 
materia} reduction in the late unsuccessful attempts. The 
army from Bundelcund was on its march, and had arrived 
at Gualior, when, late in the evening, hircarrahs came in 
with intelligence of the violation of the British Residency, 


I The replies of the Cxovcmor-General to these allcffations were .sufficiently 
' convincing, but it is worth yihile to rtotice the first, more iiarticularly, as an 
example of inipuden(|j not exceeded by any thin>{ in the annals even of iMali- 
ratta diplnm|cy. It was matter of universal notoriety that the.He chiefs 
ihad*behavcd with the most unequivocal trcachefy, an«l Sindiah must liave 
known l)oth ttie fact and the cause. “ No Mahratta doubts,” says Captain 
Grant, that Ilapoojce Sindiah aud Sendashco llhao deserted to Holkar with 
Dowlut Itao’s con.sent.” Mahr. llist.,3. Tho fifth allegation is scarcely in- 
ferior in shamelessness to the first, for Colonel Murray's inability to protect 
the country of Sindiah against liolMlir^was mainly owing, not only to the utter 
want of that co-operation which th^treuty entitled him to cx])ect from SiiKliiili'.s 
troops, hut to the opposition, little short of hostility, which he experienced 
from Sindiah’s officers. Letter from Marquess Wellesley to Dowlut llao Sindiah, 
4tb. of April, Despatches ir., 194.— W. 
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in Sindiali^s camp. The greatest alarm was excited. The BOOK VI. 
route through Bundelcund into Allahabad, from Allahabad chap. xiii. 

to Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, wa^ denuded of 

all its troops ; an^ there was nothing to oppose the pro- 
gress of Sindiah, through the heart of the British domi- 
nions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately suggested itself 
to the minds of the British officers, that Sindiah had 
^resolved to avail himself of the fortunate moment, when 
the British troops were all withdrawn to the disastrous 
siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this brilliant exploit ; and 
that the violation of the Residency was ,the first act of 
the war. Under this impression, it was resolved to march 
back the army of Bundelcund to Jansee, which lay on the 
road by which it was necessary for Sindiah to pass. Sin- 
diah proceeded rather in a contrary direction, towards 
Malwa. The probability is, that Serjee Rao Gautka, his 
minister, and father-in-law, committed the outrage upon 
the British Residency, in hopes to embroil him beyond 
remedy with the British government, and thus to ensure 
the war to which he found it so difficult to draw the feeble 
and irresolute mind of his prince ; while the promptitude 
*with which the British force wjis again opposed to his 
march into the British dominions maintained, in his mind, 
the ascendancy of those fears which the minister found it 
so hard to subdue. A spirited prince might have made a 
very different use of his opportunity. 

The letter which contained the complaints of Sindiah 
was conveyed in so tedious a mode, that four months 
elapsed before it was delivered at Calcutta ; nor «\^as the 
answer penned till the 14th of April, llJOo. The Governor- 
General had satisfactory arguments with which to repel 
the several allegations of Sindiah : though he allowed that 
the Raja of Jodepore had refused to abide by the stipu- 
lation contracted with the d^ritis^ government ; which, 
therefore, would not interfere between him and Sindiah. 

He thJn proceeded to give a list of offences, tfiirtceii ia 
number, with which Sindiah was chargeable toward the 
Bfitish^state. 

First, after remaifling at Boeg-hanpore, till towards the 
end of the year 1804, Sindian,® instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with .the pressing instances of 
the Resident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
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BOOK VI. pui pose of co-operatingwitli the British goveriim§ut,direct- 
CHAp. XIII. ed his^nitarch towards the territory of Bhopaiil, where he 

was not only remote from the scene of utility, but posi- 

1805. fcively injurious, by alarming and robbing one of the 
British allies. 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of tlie Resident, a vakeel of Holkar was allowed to remain 
in Sindiah’s camp; and Sindiah’s minister maintained 
with him a constant clandestine intercourse. 

Thirdly, Sindiah’s officers, at Qujein», instead of yielding 
any assistance W the operations of Colonel Murray, had 
obstructed them. 

Fourthly, two of Sindhih’s commanders had deserted 
from the British army, and had served with the enemy 
during almost the whole of the war.* 

Fifthly, Sindiah, nokvithstanding his complaint of the 
want of resources, had augmented his army as the powers 
of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a suspicion of 
treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundei*ing the camp of the British Resident,^ 
without the adoption of a single step towards compen- 
sation, or atonement, or even the discovery and punish- 
ment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were either of minor 
importance, or so nearly, in their import, coincident with 
some of the articles mentioned above, that it appears 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

The fiovernor-Gencral declared ; “ By all these acts, 
your Highness hascnanifostly violated, not onlytlio obliga- 
tions of the treaty of defensive alliance, but also of the 
treaty of .peace.” According to this declaration, it was 
the forbearance alone of the British government, which 
prevented the immediate renewal of war. 

The nc^t step which was taken by Sindi-ah, produced 
ftxphctation that hostilities were near. On the 22nd of 
March, 1S05, he announced, officially, to the British Re- 
sident, his resolution of marching to Bhurtporc, wth tfio 
intention of interposing hm pnediatio^) for the restoration 
of peace, between the BritSh government and its enemies. 
“To proceed,” says the Governor-General, “at the head 
of an army to the seat of hostilies, for the purpose of 
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interfosii^g his unsolicited mediation, was an act not BOOK YI. 
only inconsistent with the nature of his engagemeiits, but cuap. xiii, 

insulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to the ■■ - 

interests, of the, British government” In the instrttc- 
tions, however, which the Governor-General issued upon 
this emergency, he was extremely anxious to avoid the ex- 
tremity of war, unless in the case of actual aggression. 

But he deemed it necessary to make immediate arrange- 
ments for seizing the possessions of Sindiah, if that chief- 
tain should procee/1 to ^extremities.* Colonel Close was 
vested with the same powers which h^d formerly been 
confided to General Wellesley ; and orders were issued 
to the officers commanding the subsidiary force atPoonah, 
and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the posi- 
tions most favorable for invading the southern dominions 
of Sindiah. The force in Guzei-atj^which had been weak- 
ened by the detachment sent to co-operate in the war 
against Holkar, was reinforced, with a view as well to 
defence, as to seize whatever belonged to Sindiah in 
Guzerat, and its vicinity. Upon some further disclosure 
of the hostile, or, at least, the unfriendly councils of Sin- 
diah, the Comniander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose 
the march to Bhurtpore, as what, “under all the circum- 
stances of the case, constituted not only a declaration of 
war, but a violent act of hostility.”^ 


> The iireposterous folly of Sindiah in thns unitinj; with Holkar when all 
l)rosi)Cet of success had vanished, is explained by the life of Ameer Khan : this 
(leterniiiialioii must have been formed some lime before he announced his in- 
tention of marching to Uliut trore; and when he announced bis int'intion he 
fully expected that the Haja was still at war with the Kn^lish.* The treaty 
with the Uaja was not concluded until the 17th of April; and althou^di nego- 
tiations had commenced on tiu’. lOtli of .March, rliis was a secret to bolli 
Holkar and A»ncer Khan, and the I’aja w’as at the same time carrying t)n ne- 
gotiations witli Sindiah, for at his request Ameer Khun was sent with Holkar’s 
eoncurrence, to Subbiilglmr, to expedite arrangements for bringing uj) powlut 
Hao Siiuliali. This was as late as the 7th of April, hy wlucii date Sindiah had 
arrived at Subbiilghur, on his w'uv.to Hhurlpore. After Ameer Khan’s^ 
departure, and “when Seijee Itao uhautkif had arrived near to Hlmrtpore, 
the Uaja, lindiiig it impossible to keep his secivt loiiicer, made it known to 
Jeswnflit Uao Holkar, telluig him that he hud made liis terms si^jne time before 
with the English.” Sindiah, therefore, had been led into the snare fty ttie 
Raja of lihurtpore, who had been treacherous to his late allies, and deserted 
^le Mahrattos, when they could no longer wholly di>avow their ]»roeeedings. 
It w’as fortunate that the .lant found it his interest not to deceive tlie English, 
for had he u|wn the nef* approach of Sindiah broken (»1T the negotiation and 
resumed hostilities, Lord Luke, with *is*army dispirited and weakened by the 
siege, would have lieen awkwardly situated, between the forces of Ithurtporo 
and tiiose of Holkar and Ameer Khan on the one hand, and those of Dowlnt 
Uao Sindiah and Ambajee IngHu on tife other. That Jt was Dowlnt Run’s 
intention to full upon the rear of the Ftigiish army, had ho found, as he 
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BOOK VI, The Governor-General, in the event of a war, now re- 
ciiAP. xiii, solved io reduce the power of Sindiah to what he calls 

- — - “the lowest scale.” He observes, that the principle of 

1805. compensation, which had regulated the tgrms of the former 
treaty, “had proved inadequate to the purposes of British 
security, and that the restraints imposed by the provisions 
of the treaty of peace upon Dowlut Rao Sindiah’s means 
of mischief were insufficient — thfit another principle of 
pacification must therefore be assumed; that Sindiah 
must not be permitifed to retain the eights and privileges 
of an independent state ; nor any privileges to an extent 
that might at a future time enable him to injure the 
British or their allies ; anil that the British government 
must secure the arrangement by establishing a direct 
control over the acts of his government — experience 
having sufficiently maijjfested, that it was in vain to place 
any reliance on the faith, justice, sincerity, gratitude, or 
honour of that chieftain ” — he might have added, or any 
chieftain of his nation or country. 

No declaration can be more positive and strong of the 
total inefficacy of the system of defensive alliance. As 
there is here a declaration of what was not sufficient for 
British security, namely, the system of defensive alliance, 
so there is a declaration of what alone is sufficient, namely, 
the total prostration and absolute dependence of every sur- 
rounding power. This, however, we have more than once 
had occasion to observe, is conquest — conquest in one of tlic 
worst of its shapes : worst, both with respect to the people 
of India^^as adding enormously the villanics of their 
own species of government, instead of imparting to them 
the blessings of a better one ; and the people of England, 
as loading them with all the cost of governing and defend- 
ing the country, without giving them all the revenues.* 


expectud, hostilities stilljin progress at lihurt pore, cannot rows^rably doubted, 
notwithstanding bis amicable professionH. Ameer Kluin declares, in sfcakiiig 
ofctlie^iibscupiciit separation of tiic Mahratta eliiers, that Sindiah broke olf 
from tile treaty of offensive and defensive alliance against the Knglish," which 
is a confession that such an alliance had U'en formed, l.ifc, 273. • 

* No argument against Lord Wellesley’s sy-stem of defensive alliance can Imj 
drawn from tlie transactions with Sindiah, for no st‘h alliance with him, on 
the principle of military control, had^K^tn fohned. The treaty with him eon- 
temphated him as an entirely independent prince, and left him full power over 
both his civil and military administration ; liis incapability of exercising this 
power, except to his own hurl and tile injury of his neighbours, was an argu- 
ment in favour of that sort of control which Lord Wellesley sought to establish, 
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Sindiah continued his march to the northward, and oil BOOK Vl! 
the 29th of^ March had advanced with all his cavalr j and chap. xiii. 
Pindarecs to Subbulghur, on the river Chuuibul, leaving ■ ' ■ • — 
his battalions and ^iins in the rear. His force this tim^ 
was understood by the British government to consist of 
eight or nine thousand cavalry, 20,000 Pindarees, and 
nominally eighteen battalions of infantry with 140 guns, 

^11 in a very defective sifete of discipline and equipment. 

On the ;Ust of March he had ailvanced about eighteen 
miles in a north-easterly direction fromiSubbulghiir. Here 
he was joined by Ambajed ; and the British Resident in 
his camp, understanding that it was his iiilention to cross 
the Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, leaving the 
bazars and heavy baggage of the army under the pro- 
tection of Ambajec, requested an audience. His object 
was to represent to Sindiah the impropriety of crossing 
tho Chumbul, and the propriety or waiting for Colonel 
Close, who was expected soon to arrive on an important 
mission from the capital of the Raja of Berar. The pro- 
positions of the British agent were received with the most 
amicable professions on tho part of Sindiah and his minis- 
•ters ; who represented, that tho embarrassment of his 
finances was so great as to prevent him from returning to 
effect the settlement of his country; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore was intended solely to accelerate the 
arrival of peace ; but that, if the Britisli government 
would make any arrangement for tho relief of his urgent 
necessities, he would regulate his proceedings agreeably 

and which liatl l>een successfully established in the case of the Peshwa. There 
is no doubt that the Peshwa was in 8e<Tct cmninuniration with Sindiah and 
Ilolkar, throughout the whole of these transactions; and had it not l>een for 
the check Imposed upt»n him by the subsidiary force, he would probably have 
been as troublesome us his iieiglibours. As far, therefore, us tlm great object 
of Lord Wellesley’s system, tlie ])rcservatlon of peace in India, was coneenied, 
these occurrences proved that it was not to be affected by any interchange of 
obligations on the reciprocal tooting of i«ituil ind|i)cndencc. This had never been 
doubted, and tlie^efti#icy of tho system of dctenslve alliance was not impeached 
hy the Cfents tliat had occurred, nor was it denied hy I.(ffd Wellesley’s declara- 
tion. On tho contrary, it Vas afflrmcd hyit. Lord Wellesley declared, that 
in regard to Sindiah it must he inferred, that he must not be longer allowed 
thj^t share of independence which he had abused ; that all military means of 
mischief j;nu 3 t be taken away from him. This may be called by what name 
tho author pleases, but t^s was all along th.e essential part of the system of 
defensive alliance, and it cannot be said^o have proved ineffective in regard 
to Sindiah, as it luul not been tried. AU llmt had been substantiated by our 
connexion, had been that no alliance uf any kind soever eould be maintained 
with a prince upon whom no obligations ^cre binding, with whom no treaties 
were sacred.— W. • 
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J300K YI. to its desires. A copy of a letter to tho Governor- 

CHAp. xjii. General was also read, in which reparation was promised 

for the outrage on the Resident’s camp. 

J805. ^ jg coitference, when reported to the Governor-General, 

appeared to him to indicate a more 'submissive turn in 
the councils of Sindiah ; the Resident was accordingly 
instructed, to inform the chieftain, that the atone|neiit 
offered for the outrage was accepted ; that the distresses 
of his government w'ould bo relieved by pecuniary aid, 
if he would act in tco-operation with the British govern- 
ment ; and that he could do this, oiify by roturning to the 
southward, anef employing himself in the seizure of the 
remaining po.‘'Scssions of^Holkar in Malwa. 

On the 2nd of April, Sindiah marched about eight miles 
in a retrograde direction tow’ards Subbiilgliur ; leaving the 
whole of his baggage and bazars under the charge of 
Ambajee. On the 5rd, the Resident was visited by 
Sindiah’s vakeel, whose commission wus, to importune 
him on the subject of pecuniary relief. A discussion 
ensued on the two points, of receiving money, and defer- 
ring the declared intention of crossing the Clmmbul and 
proceeding to Kerowdy, till tJio arrival of Colonel Close.*' 
The result was, an agreement on the part of Sindiah, to 
return and wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the 
British Resident, to afford a certain portion of pecuniary 
aid. 

On the 7th of April, Ameer Khan dci)arted from Bhurt- 
pore, with the avowed intention of joining the army of 
Sindiah. On the same day,^he minister of Sindiah 
marcheS towards Bhurtpore wdth a large body of Siii- 
diah’s Pindarces, iiid a con.siderablo part of his cavalry. 
Information was sent to the Resident, that the proposed 
mediation was tho object of the march. 

On the 11th, Geiieml LaJ^p received a letter from tho 
said minister, wdio hafl arrived at Weir, % to>j’n situated 
about fifteen miles S.W. of Bhurtporo, stating that^as the 
British Resident in the camp of Sindiah had expressed a 
desire for the mediation of his master, he liad commanded 
him to proceed for that purpose to Blirrtpore. The British 
General replied, that, peajo^ having been concluded with 
the Raja of Bhurtpore, the advance of the minister of 
Sindiah was unnecessaiigr, and might subvert tho relations 
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of amit‘y between the British government and his maste^r, BOOK VI* 
to whom it was highly expedient that he should return, chap. xiii. 
Notwithstanding this, he advanced on the i2th, with a 
small party of ho|;se, within a few miles of ^hurtpore, 
whence he transmitted a message to tlie Baja, soliciting 
a personal conference, which the Raja declined. The 
minkter then returned to Weir. Holkar, who had been 
•obliged, on the submission of the Raja, to leave Bhurt- 
pore, joined him, at this place, with three or four thou- 
sand exhausted cavalj'y, nearly the wlioie of his remaining 
force ; and both proceeded towards the camp of Sindiah 
at Subbulghur. * 

The advance of the minister, immediately after the 
master ha(i agreed to halt, the Governor-General regarded 
as an evasion and a frjiud. The conduct of Sindiah, and 
some intercepted letters, taken from an agent of Sindiah, 
despatched to Holkar, toward the close of the month of 
March, convinced the Governor-General of a 'coincidence 
in the views of these two chiefs. And, whether they 
united their forces for the sake of obtaining better terms 
^of peace, or for the purpose of increasing their abilities 
for war; as it would be of great importance for them, 
in either case, to prevent an accommodation between the 
British government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubted 
that the dc.sign of Sindiah to proceed to Bhiirtpore had 
that prevention for its cnd.‘ On the 11th, the 14th, and 
the loth of April, Bapiiojee Sindiah, Ameer Khan, and 
Holkar, respectively, joined the camp of Sindiah, who 
offered to the British Resident a frivolous pretext for 
affording a cordial reception to each. He affirmed that 
Holkar, who had determined, he said, to renew his invasion 
of the British territories, had, in compliance with his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to accept 
his mediation for the attainwent of peace. 

On^thc 21<st of April, the Commandor-yi-Chief, with the 
whole of his army, moved from Bhurtpore, ioward^the 
position of the united chiefs ; and signified his desire tb 
tlie B»itisli Resident, that ho would take the earliest op- 
portunity of quittfcg Sindialijs camp. The necessity of 
this measure app(.‘ared to bimiho stronger from a recent 

• As mentioned in tlie note lie liad nd\4nccd in no exiHictation of preventing 
a peace, but iu full belief tliat the war contiiAod.— W. 
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Book VI. eVent, Holkar had seized the person of Ambajec, for the 
CHAP. XIII. purpose of extorting from him a sum of money ; an au- 
' dacity to which he would not have proceeded, in the very 
• gamp of SJhdiah, without the consent of that chieftain, 
and a perfect concurrence in their views.* 

On the 27th, in consequence of instructions from the 
Commander-in-Chief, the British Resident solicited an 
interview with Siiidiah ; and he thought proper to give, 
notice that the object of it was, to require the return of 
Sindiah from the ptsition which he then occupied, and his 
separation from llolkar. The ‘evening of the same day 
was appointed ;* but, when it arrived, the attendance of 
the Resident Wiis not demanded. All that day, and the 
succeeding night, great alarm and confusion prevailed in 
Sindiah’s camp ; for it was reported^ that the British army 
was near. On the morning of the 28th, Sindiah and llol- 
kar, with their respective forces, began to retreat with 
great precipitation ; and pursued a difficult march, for 
several days, during which heat and want of water de- 
stroyed a great number of men, to Shahporc, a town in 
the direct route to Kotah, and distant from that place 
about fifty miles. * 

The resolution, which this retreat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was To adopt the necessary measures 
for cantoning the army at its several fixed stations. In his 
judgment,” he says, this measure, properly arranged, 
might be expected to afford sufficient protection to the 
British posses.sions even in the event of a war ; and the 
best security for the preservation of peace would be,” 
(not the system of defensive alliance, but) “ such a distri- 
bution of the Britilh armies as should enable them to act 
against the enemy with vigour and celerity, if Sindiah 
should commence hostilities, or llolkar again attempt to 

A curious and clmracterlsflc account of Aml)ajce’.s scizunc is given by 
Ameer Klian. It was^eft'ected 'by him under tl>c orders of Iiolkur, md with 
the ejpa’ss pdtinissioii of Sindiah. Dowlut Itao olAerved, “ Ainliajee Inglia, 
\flio profcbses t(» he luy servaut and has lacs of rupees in ready money by him, 
will give no aid If you can contrive a way of extorting money from him y(jn 
have the i^nnission, but the half must be given to me.” Ambajee 'Hix^ con- 
fined and tortured ; he attempted to destroy himsel|[but did not succeed. He 
wa.s at last obliged to purchase his lifceijptidn by the payment of thirty-eight, 
or according to some accounts, fiftyifive lacs of rupees. Ambajec Inglia was 
in consequence instrumental in .sowing a dissension between Sindiah and 
llolkar, and inducing the foniicr t| make hi.s i)cace with the English, by 
abandoHing his ally. Life of Ainter Khan, 871, 273.— W, 
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disturUthe tranquillity of the British territories. At tl/e BOOK VI* 
same time "this arrangement would afford the means of chap, xiii, 

effecting a material reduction of the heavy charged inci- 

dent to a state of war.” Yet he had argued, in defence o^ 
the former war, that to keep the British army in a state 
of vigilance would bo nearly as expensive as a state of 
war.^ 

On the 10th of May, Sindiah and Holkar rc-commenced 
^heir retreat to Kotali ; while the demand was still evaded 
of the English Kesidcnt for leave to depart from Siudiah^s 
camp. The opinion Entertained by the Governor-General 
of the state of Sindiah’s councils, at the time when he 
arranged the cantonment of the British troops, is thus 
expressed, in his own words The weakness and the 
indolence of Sindiah’s personal character, combined with 
his habits of levity add debauchery, have gradually sub- 
jected him to the uncontrolled influence of his minister, 

Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate prin- 
ciples, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned con- 
duct, have rendered him odious to whatever remains of 
respectable among the chiefs attached to Sindiah. Ghaut- 
•ka’s personal views, and irregular and disorderly disposi- 
tion, are adverse to the establishment of Sindiah’s 
government upon any settled basis of peace and order. 

Ghautka is therefore an enemy to the treaty of alliance 
subsisting between Dowlut Rao Sindiah and the Honour- 
able Company. Under the guidance of such perverse 
councils the interests of Dowlut Rao Sindiah have actually 
been sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar ; and it appears by the report of the actfhg Resi- 
dent, contained in his despatch of theCth of May, that in 
the absence of Serjee Rao Ghautka, the functions of the 
administration are actually discliarged by Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, *fhe Governor-General was of ‘ 
opinion, that his ^turbulent dispositiofi and^ predatory 
habits would never allow him to submit to restraint, • ea^ 
cepting only in the last extremity of ruined fortune 
And that, as no terjps of accommodation, such as he would 
accept, could be offered to hinff without the appearance of 
concession, no arrangement with him ought to be thought 
of, except on terms previourfy jolicitod by himself, and 
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BOOK VI. s\ich as would deprive him of the means of disturbing 
CHAP. XIII. the possessions of the British government and its allies. 

predicted, and there was abundant reason for the 

jiiiticipation, that the confederacy between Holkar and 
Sindiah would be of short duration. ' In that case, pro- 
vided Sindiah abstained from actual aggression upon the 
British state or. its allies, the existing treaty of j)eace 
might still, he thought, be preserved,* 

About the beginning of June, the confederate phieftainj? 
proceeded in a westerly direction towards Ajmere. For 
the countenance or aid they had rdceived, or might be 
expected to receive, in that quarter, from the petty princes 
who had entered into the Oovernor-Oenerars system of 
alliance, that (rovernor j^rovided the following legitimate 
apology “ The conduct of the petty chiefs of llindostan, 
and of the Rajpoot states must necessarily be regulated 
by the progress of vents. None of these chiefs pos- 
sesses singly the power of resisting the forces of the 
confederates, and any effectual combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudices, and by 
the insuperable ojieration of immemorial usages and cus-* 
toms. They are therefore compelled to submit to exac- 
.tions enforced by the vicinity of a siq)eri()r force, and 
their preservation and their interests arc concerned in 
supporting the cause of that power, which, engaged in a 
contest with another state, appears to be successful, ainl 
in abstaining from any op[)o.sition to either of the belli- 
gerent powers which possesses the means of punishing 
their resistance.* In contracting alliances with the petty 
states of ilindustin, the British government has never 
entertained the vain expectation of deriving from tlieiii 
the benefits of an active oi)po.sition to the power of the 
Mahratta chieftains, or oven of an absolute neutrality, 
excepting under circumstances which should epablo us to 
l)rotect tjjem against the jiower of,tlic enemy. At the 
BarAe time the actual or expected superiority and success 

• 

1 Printed papers, ut supra, No. 23 ; Extract of jU^etter from th(j dovertior- 
(icrieral, 7th June, iHOr), relative ^o (Jiuilior ana CJohiid, with eiiclosuri's, 
]). 107—203; and a copy of a Icttcx fi-orn ditto, Slat May, witli cnclo.^urcs, 
p. 5— U8.— M. Despatches, Iv.SSh.— W. 

Coini)are with tliese grounds oj action, those laid down by Mr. Hastings, 
■in regard to the Koliillus. ^ * 
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of the confederates can alone induce those states to unit^ BOOK VI.’ 
their exertions with those of the enemy in active opera- chap. xiii. 
tions against the British power.” It is not easy to* see, ■ ■ — 

what utilility could exist in alliances, of which these were^ 1805. 
to be the only results.* 

In the early pai’t of June, intelligence was transmitted 
to tl^o Governor-General by the Resident in Sindiah’s 
camp, whom Sindiah, ia spite of reiterated applications, 
had still detained, of the probability of an important 
change in the councils of tiiat chieftaii^ by the dismission 
of Serjeelhio Ghaiitk*a, th(f minister, and the appointment 
of Ambajee in his stead. Though it appeared that the 
ascendancy of Ilolkar in the councils of Sindiah was the 
cause of the expected change,''* the Governor-General was 
disposed to believe that it increased all the probabilities 
of a speedy dissolutioft of the confederacy ; as Arnbajee, 
it was likely, woiilil favour the projects of Holkar no 
longer than necessity required. 

On the 17th of June, the acting Resident delivered to 
Sindiah a letter from the Commandor-in-Chief, declaring, 
that if ho were not permitted to quit the camp in ten 
•days, the relations subsisting between the two states 
would be regarded as no longer binding on the British 
government. In some supposed inconsistency in the 
letters of the Governor-General and the Commauder-in- 
Chief, Sindiah found a pretext for delay, requiring time 
to apply for elucidation to the Commander-in -Chief. 

All pretext on this ground being removed, the Governor- 
General concluded, that, if .Sindiah any longer persisted in 
his refusal to dismiss the Resident, it was a Sufficient 

t 

• Tins supposes that no advantage is ti) l»e derived from a liberal policy 
Thu British power stood in no need of thu aid of the putty Bajpont ami 
Mahratta i>rincfs of llimlustan ; but the latter stood in urgent need of the 
protection of a powerful and benevolent state against the lawless and merciless 
exaetions and eruellie.s of siieli freelMt^iku'.s as deswunt llao Ilolkar and Ameei 
Klian, and eum Sindiah himself. To yield ^hem proteetion wars an net ol 
hamanUy amnff jadicy, for it stjeiired the tranqiiillitf of India, and all tin 
bunetits which eould not Miil to result from a friendly and saff international 
excliange of the pnxliiets of pfosperity. Although not neees.sary, af^o, 4l 
cannot he denied that the i-ominand and direction of the re.su urees of a numka 
oi small states, exercised by a great one, contribute to the resources ani 
strcngtlf of the latter. Uuee contldeiit of the ability and the will of tlie Britisl 
power to yield them iirotmion, the putty^stutes of Hindustan have been rcadj 
enough to enlist under its banners amf rmnforee its armies. — W. 

2 This was a mistake ; it was the re^ntinent of Ainb^jec against llolka: 
that gave him weight with Siiidi.ih, he|hiinself, having cause to regret hi 
union with that chief, and to dread its eonseguencos.— W . 
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Book VJ. Jiroof of the necessity of war ; and if war had .become 
CHAP. XIII. necessary, that it should not be delayed. Instructions 
' werej therefore, addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, by 

1805. which he Was directed to be prepared for active operations 
against the confederate forces of Sindiah and Holkar, as 
soon as the season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed to 
precede the departui*e of the Resident agreeably to the 
demand of the Commander in-Oh ief, he was visited by 
one of the principal servants of Sindiah. The object of 
the conference w<is, to prevail upon 'the Resident to wave 
his demand of dismission. On this occasion, the strongest 
professions of amicable intentions with respect to the 
British government were* made on the part of Sindiah ; 
and his extreme reluctance to part with the Resident was 
ascribed to the appearance which Vould thence arise of 
enmity between the states ; while he would by no means 
allow, that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.' 

Thus stood the relations between the British state and 
the Mahratta chiefs, when the Marquis Cornwallis arrived 
in India. In the month of December, 1803, the Marquis* 
Wellesley had notified to the Court of Dii’octors his inten- 
tion of resigning the government of India, and of return- 
ing to Europe, as soon as the negotiations with Dowlat 
Rao Sindiah, and the Raja of Berar, should be conducted 
to a conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 
became involved with Holkar, induced him to defer the 
execution of his intentions ; tu^d, even in the month of 
March, K05, though he expressed his increasing solicitude, 
in the declining stj^o of his health; to be relieved from 
the cares and toils of government, and to return to a more 
genial climate, he declared his resolution not to abandon 
his post, till the tranquilliy and order of the British 
empire in India should* rest on a secure and .permanent 
basis.* Before this time, however, pleasures had^bceii 
oontemplated in England for a change in the administra- 
tion of India. The Directors, and the Ministry them- 

* Despatch of tlie Govemor-Generaf, dated 30th July, 1805, with Its en- 
closures, No. 23, ut supra, p. 227— 248.— M. Dospatches, iv. 602. Also, vol. v. 
p. 155, 244.--W. 

* No. 23, ut supra, p. 253. 
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selves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation of the BOOK VI, 
Indian deb't, and the pecuniary difficulties which pressed chap, xiii, 
upon the Company. Lord Wellesley was regarded as a — ■ 

very expensive and ambitious ruler ; the greater part of 
his ad ministrati on'' had been a scene of war and conquest ; 
war and conquest in India had been successfully held forth 
to i^hc British nation, as at once hostile to the British 
interests, and cruel to ^he people of India ; with a ruler, 

“ possessing the dispositions of Lord Wellesley, it was sup- 
posed, that the chances of war would always outnumber the 
chances of peace ; tfie pojiular voice, which often governs 
the cabinets of princes, ascribed a character of modera- 
tion and sageness to the Marquis Cornwallis ; and to 
those who longed for peace and an overflowing exchequer 
in India, it appeared that the return of this nobleman 
would afford a remedy for every disorder. Though bend- 
ing under years and infirmities, his own judgment, and 
that of the parties on whom the choice depended, suc- 
ceeded in sending him, in the prospect to a probable, in 
the event to an actual, grave. 

lie arrived at Calcutta on the 30th of July, 1805, and 
•^n the same day took the oaths in Council, and assumed 
the government. On the first of August, he announced 
this event to the Secret Committee of the Court of Di- 
rectors, in an overland despatch ; in which he added. 

Finding, to ray great concern, that we are still at war 
with Holkar, and that we can hardly be said to be at 
peace with Sindiah, I have determined to proceed immedi- 
ately to the upper province.s, that I may be at band to 
avail myself of the interval which the present rainy season 
must occasion in our military operations, to endeavour, if 
it can be done without a sacrifice to our honour, to termi- 
nate, by negotiation, a contest, in which the most brilliant 
success can afford us no sejid benefit, and which, if it 
should con^nue, minst involve us in pecujiiary difficulties 
which %o shall hardly be able to surmount.” ♦ , ^ 

The extent of the condemnation, thus speedily pro- 
nounced on the policy of his predecessor, was somewhat 
equivocal. The meJning mi^hb be, either that so much 
success had already been gained in the contest, that no 
further success would be of any,^dvantage ; or, that it was 
VOL VI. GO • 
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BOOK VI. a Contest, in which from the beginning “the most brilliant 
ciiAP. XIII. success could aftbrd no solid benefit.” ‘ ' 

Lord Cornwallis lost no time in commencing his journey 

to the uppd!' provinces. In a letter of his, dated on the 
river, August 9th, 1805, he informed the Court of Direc- 
tors, that “ one of the first objects to which his attention 
had been directed, was, an inquiry into the state of their 
finances. The result,” he says, of*this inquiry affords the 
most discouraging prospects ; and has convinced me, that * 
unless some very sppedy measures arc taken to reduce our 
expenses, it will bo impossible*’ to meet with effect the 
contingency of h renewed war with Sindiah and those 
powers who may be disposed to confederate with him.” 
The only source of rclieV to which it appeared that he 
could have immediate recourse, was the reduction of as 
many as po.ssibIo of the irregular troops. 

Among the measufts of Lord AVellesley, already de- 
scribed, for reducing the power of the Mahratta princes at 
the commencement of the war, was that of encouraging,, 
by olfers of engagement in the British service, tlie officers 
employed by those princes, to desert with their troops. 
Tlie number of those who came over to the British servicoo 
became at last very considerable ; and the expense exceed- 
ingly severe. Pleasures had been taken to lessen the bur- 
den before the close of the late administration ; and the 
expense had been reduced from the sum of 5,83,009 rupees 
per month, to that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, 
and with justice, in so very .serious a light to Lord Corn- 
wallis, that the troops in question he declared, “would 
certainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
gov’eniment in the^field, than while they remained so dis- 
tressing a drain upon its resources.” A formidable ini- 
pediment, however, opposed the dismission even of those 
, to whom the faitli of the government was in no degree 
pledged ; becamje theii^’pay was .several inontfe in arrear, 
as well as/that of the rest of the army, and there vas no 
money in the treasury for its discharge. In this exigency 
the Coveriior-General resolved to retain the treusuriis 

which tlie Directors had sent for Qhina; and apprized 
( 

• It can scarcely lie tliou^flit tliairtlie latter explanation was intended. To 
the actual state of the conte.st it was not inapplicable. Nothing wu-h to Ic 
from Holkar; and there wal no object desired in further reducinf,' t.ic 
. power of .Sindiah.— W. ' 
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them of, this intention by his letter, dated on the 9th o^ BOOK VI. 
August. In another letter, dated on the 28th o^ the chap.xiii* 

same month, he says, “ I have already represented to your 

Honourable Committee, the extreme pecuniary Ifmbarrass-. 
ments in which I have found this government involved ; 
every part of tlie army, and every branch of the public 
departments attached to it, even in their present stationary 
positions, are suffering sf^vere distress, from an accumula- 
iL'ion of arrears ; and if, unfortunately, it should become 
indispensably necessary to put the troops again in motion, 

I hardly know how thb difficulties of providing funds for 
such an event are to bo surmounted.” » * 

Tlio next part of the late system of government, in 
which the Governor-General thought it necessary to inter- 
fere, was the scheme of alliances. On that subject, his 
sentiments differed widely from those of the ruler who had 
gone before him. • 

In a letter dated the 20th of July, 1805, Colonel Close, 

Resident at Poonah, had stated to the Governor-General, 
that he had obtained an interview with one of the prin- 
cipal ofliccrs of the Peshwa’s government, “ with whom,” 

Ai^ys be, “I conversed largely on the present distracted 
conduct of the Poonah government ; pointing out to him, 
that, owing to the want of capacity and good intention on 
the part of the Dewan, the Peshw'a, instead of enjoying 
that (‘aso of mind and honourable comfort, which his alli- 
ance with the British government %vas calculated to bestow 
upon him, w^is kept in a constant state of anxiety, either 
by remonstrances necessarily made to his Dewan by the 
British Resident, or by the disobedience and wicked con- 
duct of the persons placed l>y tlu) Dewlfti in the civil and 
military charge of his Highness’s territories, which, in- 
stead of yielding a revenue for his Highness’s treasury, 
wont only to maintain a set of abandoned men, wdiose first 
object is obtaining authority to a.'<}?emble^)'aiuls of free- 
booters^ and'* who tl^pn, acting for themselves, Jiold l)is 
Highness’s government at defiance.” 

A despatch from the Marquis Gornwallis to Colonel 

Close, signed by the. secretary to Government, and dated 

• * 

' Copies of ail letters from the late Marqijjs Cornwallis, .te., ordered by the 
House of Cominon.s to be printed. Ibtii February, 1S(W, p. 3, 4, and 6. For 
the reduetloii of their ro|riilar troops by Wellesley, see the letter of the 
Oommauder-in-Cluef, No. 23, ut supra, p. 243. J 
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BOOK VI. on the river near Plassey, the 18th of August, 1805, says, 
CHAP. xui. “ The, information which the Governor-General has ob- 

■ tained since his Lordship’s arrival at Fort William, respect- 

1805. j,jg Qf affairs at the court of Poonah, and especially 

the communications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a correct 
judgment of the condition of his Highness the Peshyva’s 
government. His Lordship obscjves, with deep concern, 
the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s authority to main- 
tain the alJegiancC'ftnd subordination of his officers and 
subjects ; to secure the rcsoui^ces of his counry ; or to 
command the services of his troops. His Highness is 
compelled to solicit the interference of tlic British govern- 
ment, to re]n’ess civil commotion among tlie public officers 
of his govci’iimont, and to provide the means of paying 
the troops which, by treaty, he is pledged to furnish fur 
the service of the war. His Highness himself, solicitous 
only of personal ease and security, seems disposed to leave 
to the British government the internal regulation of his 
dominions, and the suppression of that anarchy and con- 
fusion whicli is the necessary result of a weak and ineffi- 
cient government.— We arc thus reduced to the alternative,' 
either of mixing in all the disorder and contentions, inci- 
dent to the loose and inefficient condition of tlie Peshwa’s 
administration ; or of suffering the government and du- 
minion of his Highness to l)e completely overthrown by 
the unrestrained effects of general aiiai'chy and rebellion.— 
Under such circum.stanccs, the alliance with the Peshwa, 
far froi^ being productive of -any advantage to the Com- 
pany, must involve us in inextricable difficulty, and become 
an intolerable bunlfcn upon us.” 

The Governor-General alludes to certain circumstances ; 
but the (piestion is, whether these very circumstances air 
not the natural result of such an alliance, not with the 
Peshwa cxchisiYdy, but any one of tlie native ptates ; and 
whether tliore is any rational medium between abstinence 
from all connexion with these states, and tlio avowed 
conquest of them ; the complete substitution, at once, •of 
the Jhitish government fo their ov.n wretched system 
of misrule. « 

The Governor-General (pecurs to his former opinions 
respecting tlie impolicyof all connexion with the Mahratta 
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states', opinions of which the reason was not confined to BOOK VI. 
the Mahratta states ; and he says, “ It must he i^ your chap. xm. 

recollection, that, during Mar(|uis Cornwallis’s former ad- 

ministration, his Lordship, foreseeing the evils of mixiifg 
in the labyrinth of the Mahratta politics, and Mahratta 
contentions, sedulously avoided that sort of connexion 
with the Peshwa’s government, which was calculated to 
,, involve the Company *in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments of our actual .situation. The evils, however, which 
his Lordship then ^ anticipated from such an alliance, 
appear to his Lordship to have been exceeded by those 
which have actually occurred under the operation of the 
treaty of Bassein. 

The views of Lord Cornwallis were less clear and 
decided with regard tp the Nizam, although Ids observa- 
tions, addressed to the Resident at Hyderabad, under date 
the tilst of August, 1805, announced the existence of the 
same evils, resulting from the alliance with the Nizam, as 
resulted from that with the Peshwa ; that is, a total dis- 
.solution of tlio energies of government, in the hands of 
the native prince, and the necessity, on the part of the 
British, of exorcising all the functions of government 
mider infndtc disadvantages. “The Governor-General,” 
says that address, “ observes, with great regret, the degree 
of interference exercised by the British government, 
through the channels of its representative, in the internal 
administration of the government of Hyderabad. It ap- 
peals to his Lordship to have entirely changed the nature 
of the relations originally established between tl^e British 
government and the state of Hyderabad. His Lordship 
is aware, that this undesirable degree of interference and 
ascendancy in the councils of the state of Hyderabad, is to 
bo ascribed to the gradual decay of the enei’gies of govern- 
ment ; to the defect of efficient iiystruments of authority ; ,» 
to the ciw;umstanees wliicli attended the nomination of 
the present luiuistTjrs ; and to the personal C'haraetpr (jf 
his Highness Secundar Jah.— But the evils which appear 
tb hii^ Lordship to bo the necessary result of such a 
system of interforehco and yajamount ascendancy in the 
government of Hyderabad, grontly exceed those which the 
maintenance of that system is calculated to provent.— The 
former are of a nature more extensive and more durable ; 
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BOOK VI. and affect the general interests and character aft he British 

CHAP. XIII. government, throughout the whole peninsula of India, 
The evils pf an opposite system are comparatively local 
1805. temporary ; although rendered more dangerous at the 
present moment, by the probable effects of a belief which, 
however unjust, appears to be too generally entertained, of 
a systematic design on the part of the British government, 
to establish its control and authority over every state in 
India.— It is the primary object of his Lordship’s policy 
to remove this unfiIvourai)le an^l dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in tl^e utmost degree practicable, consistently 
with the general security of the Company’s dominions, 
from all interference in. the internal concerns of other 
states. His Lordship considers even the preservation oi 
our actual alliances to be an object. of inferior importance 
to that of n.'giiining, the conlidence, and removing the 
jealousies and suspicions of surrounding states.” 

In terms exactly correspondent, the (lovernor-Ocneral 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
In a letter enclo.sing the above despatches, dated on tht 
river near Kaj Maid, on the ‘28th of August, he says, 
“One of the most important, and, in my opinion, not the 
least unfortunate consecpiences of the subsisting stah; 
of our alliance has been the gradual increasing as- 
endancy of the British influence and authority, exer- 
cised through the medium of our Residents, at tlic 
courts of Poonah and Hyderabad. The weak and 
wretched state of the Peshwa’s internal government can- 
not bo<more forcibly dcscrilTed than in the enclosed 
despatcli, recently^ received frain Colonel (Hose. And I 
have reason to believe, that the authority of the Souhali 
of the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast to 
the same state of inefficiency and weakness. The evils 
% likely to en.siie from tlje abi^re statement are sufficiently 
obvious ; but tl» remedy to bo a[)plied to thG.’fi is unhap- 
jpily not #0 apparent. — In the hope,* that by degrees, we 
may be able to withdraw our8elve.s from the disgraceful 
participation in which we should bo involved, by, mixiri” 
ourselves in all the intrigue.'^, (y|)press^:bn, and chicanery of 
the active management of* distracted and di.slocated pro- 
vinces, I have ordered thc^c letters to be addressed to the 
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• ; 

^Residents at the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah, of whiich BOOK VI. 
oopies are herewith enclosed.” * ^ chap. xiii. 

The conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to pur- ' "" 

sue, in regard to the relations between the British state 
and the belligerent or contumacious chiefs, Holkar and 
Sindiah, was lastly disclosed. His sentiments on that sub- 
ject, were addressed in a despatch to General, then Lord 
Lake, on the 18th of September. 

In this ho declared, that “ the first, and most important 
object of his attention was, a satisfactory adjustment of all 
differences between the* British government and Dowlut 
Ibio Sindiah.” To the accomplishment of this primary 
object of his desire, ho conceived that two things only 
operated in the character of material obstructions ; the 
detention by Sindiah of the British Resident ; and the 
retention, by the British government, of the fortress of 
Gualior, and the province of Gohud. 

The British Governor had made up his mind with 
regard to both causes of dissension. With regard to the 
first, he says, “ I deem it proper to apprize your Lordship, 
that as a more point of honour, I am obliged to compro- 
mise, or even to abandon, the demand which has been so 
repeatedly, and so urgently made, for the release of the 
British Residency, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of affairs with 
Dowlut Rao Sindiah.” With regard to the second, he 
says, “ It is, in my decided opinion, desirable to abandon 
our possession of Gualior, and our connexion with Gohud, 
independently of any reference to a settlement of dif- 
ferences with Dowlut Rao Sindiah : I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in resolving to transfer to* Dowlut Rao Sindiah 
the possession of that fortress and territory.” 

This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme of 
pacification planned by Governor- General. On his^ 
part, Sindjah was to be re(piiretrto resj^n liis claim to the 
jagMres and pensions, slipulationfor which haii been made 
in the preceding treaty ; to make a provision for the'Rana 
'of Gohud, to the extent of two and a half, or three lacs of 
rupees per annun#; and to make compensation for the loss 
sustained by the plunder oi iho residency. On the other 

* Papers, ut supia, ordered to be printed, 19th of February, 1808, p. 5 . 

-18. > 
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BOOK VI. haAd, the Jyenegur tribute, amounting to the annual sum 
CHAT. xm. of thre^ lacs of rupees, might be restored to SinSiah ; and. 

— leave might be given him, to station a force in Dholepoor 

1805. Baree, and Raja Kerree, the districts reserved to him in 
the Doab, as the private estates of his family. 

With regard to Jesvvimt Rao Ilolkar, Cornwallis declared 
it to be his intention to restore to that chieftain the wlwle 
of tlie territories and possessions •which had been con- 
quered from him by the British arms. 

Two important subjects of regulation yet remained ; 
those minor princes in the region ol the Jumna, with 
whom the British government had formed connexions : 
and the territory to the westward and southward of Delhi, 
of which that government had not yet disposed. The plan 
of the Governor-General was to give^ up both, lie pur- 
posed to divide the territory among the princes with 
whom the British government had formed connexions : 
and to reconcile those princes to the reiuiucialion of 
the engagements which the British government had 
contracted with them, by the allurement of the terri- 
tory which they were about to receive. Ilis plan was to 
assign jaghi res, ill proportion to their claims, to those of 
least consideration ; and to divide the remainder between 
the Rajas of Macherry and Bhurtpore. He meant that 
the British government should remain wliolly exempt from 
any obligation to ensure or defend the possession of the 
territories which it thus conferred. He expressed a hope 
that those iirinccs, by means of a union among them- 
selves, ini^ht, in the reduced cdhdition of Sindiah, have 
suilicieiit power for their own defence. “But even the 
probability,” he adds, “of Siiuliah’s ultimate success 
would not, ill my opinion, con.stitute a sufiicient objection 
to the proposed arrangement ; being satislied of the expe- 
jliency even of admitting into4hc territories in question 
the power of Dowiut Rao Sindiah, rather than }te should 
preserve an}i control over, or connexioirwith thorn.” *Any 
atfempt of Sindiah, in any circumstances, against the 
British possessions iii the Doab, ho ])ronoimced to be ^Ito-' 
gether improbable. And “Sjudiah’s endeavours,” he said, 
“ to wrest their territories frrin the hands of the Rajas of 
Macherry and Bhurtpore maj^ be expected to lay the foun- 
dation of intcrniinablo c(5utests, which will afford ample 
and permanent employment to Sindiah.” 
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In the spirit of tlicso instructions, a letter to Sindiali BOOK VI. 
had been penned on the preceding day ; intended to inform chap.xiii. 

him that, as soon as he should release the lintish Rcsi 

dency. Lord Laks was authorized to open with him 'a 
negotiation, for the conclusion of an arrrangement by 
which Gualior and Gohud might revert to his^ do- 
miriioii.^ 

• Before these letters were received by the Commander- 
imChief, the dismission of Serjee Rao Gautka from the 
office of minister to Si;idiah, and the appointment of 
Ainbajee, had for some time taken place. , This event the 
British rulers ascribed to the disapptnntmeut of Sindiah, 
in the hopes with which they supposed that Serjee Rao 
Gautka had nourished him, of finding in the union with 
Holkar a force with which the English might be opposed. 

Upon the dismission of Berjce Rao Gautka from the 
service of Sindiah, ho reiiaired to the camp of Holkar, 
which for some time had been separated from that of 
Sindiah. It was the interest, however, of Holkar, to pre- 
serve a connexion with Sindiali, which the latter was now 
,^vcry desirous to dissolve. Holkar offered to give no 
asylum to the discarded minister, who in a sliort time left 
his camp, and repaired to the Deccan. Sindiah played the 
double part, so agreeable to eastern politics; and tem- 
porized witli Holkar till ho felt assured of a favourable 
adjustment of the subjects of difference between him and 
the Briti.sli state. 

Moonsheo Kavel Nync was one of the confidential ser- 
vants of Sindiali, who had been opposed to Soi’jee Rao 
Gautka, and of course leaned to thg British interests. 

During the ascendancy of Serjeo Rao Gautka, Moonshee 
Kavel Nyne, from real or ap’prchcnded dread of violence, 
had fled from the dominions of Sindiah ; and had taken 
shelter under the British goTerum#nt at Delhi. Upon the 
fir.st yitinfation, from the now Govcrndi’-General to the 
Commander-iii-Cliief, of tho altered tone of politics wiiicU 
was about to bo introduced, Moonsheo Kavel Nyno w'as 
invitod to tho camp of the Oominaudoi-iii-Chief ; where it 
was concerted, thalf one of relations should speak to 
Sindiah, and explain to Liiii* the facility wnth which, 
through the medium of Mooiilhee Kavel K^yne, he might 
• Papers (1806), lit suprs*, No. 11, p.6— 12. 
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BOOK VI. open a negotiation, calculated to save him from the dan- 
CHAP.xirr. gers 'frith which he was encompassed. Sindiah was eager 

" to embracothe expedient, and immediately sent proposals 

1805. through the medium of Kavel Nyne. By this contrivance 
the British commander stood upon the vantage ground ; 
and stated, that he could attend to no proposition, while 
the British Residency was detained.* Upon this coinmu- 
nication, the Residency was dismissed ; and was upon its* 
march to the Britisji territories, while the Commandcr-in- 
Chicf had forwarded to Sindiah a* plan of settlement, 
fashioned a little according to the views of the Governor- 
General, before the Governor-Gencrars instructions of the 
19th of September, and his letter to Sindiah, arrived in 
the British camp. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the manifesta- 
tion of so eager a desfre for peace, and the appearance of 
indecision in the Britisli councils, if, one proposal being 
sent, another should immediately follow, might produce 
upon Mahratta minds ; while at the same time he was 
strongly persuaded of the impolicy of the measures which 
the Governor-General had enjoined ; the Commander-in-i 
Chief took upon himself to detain the letter addressed to 
Sindiah, and to represent to the Governor-General the 
views which operated upon his mind. 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in carry- 
ing the commands of the Governor-General into cflcct, by 
the alteration which had taken place in the state of 
affairs ; and announcing the acUial transmission of a plan 
of settlSment which it was probable that Sindiah would 
accept, the Comnnfnder-in-(yMiicf proceeded to represent ; 
first, that it would be inconsistent with the interests of 
the British state to let the Mahrattas regain a footing in 
the upper provinces of India ; secondly, that it would be 
inconsistent with the justice and honour of the British 
state to r^inquiSh the engagements which it h'ad fcrmed 
•ivith the minor princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

* By this reasonable show of policy, some of the mischief which ^as likely 
to have arisen from Lord Cornwallis’s Unpaticnw to conclude a peace, in 
whicli he would have waved insistiiff; ipon the Uesmer.t’s release, and allowed 
Sindiah to station an armed forcoi of his own in the districts of the Doab, 
were obviated. Such a prccipitancv would have been interpreted by Sindiah 
as a proof of the weakness of tic British government, and would hare 
encouraged him to have bcen*Still more insolent and exacting in his de- 
mands.— W. 
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1. *If tjie Mahrattas were thrown back from the Com- BOOK VI. 
pany’s frontier, to the distance originally plgaincd, a chap. xiii. 

strong barrier would be interposed against ^)em in ev^ry ■ 

direction. To t^e north-west, the countries of Hurriantih, 

Bicanecr, Jodepore, and the northern ports of Jeypore, and 
the Shekawutee, dry, sandy, mountainous, and inhabited 
by a warlike race, could not be crossed by a hostile army 
without the greatest flifficulty and loss. The roads further 
south, by Mewat or Bhurtporc, somewhat less impassable, 
but more than 15Q miles in length tb the Jumna, through 
a country with many difficult passes, st^-ong towns, and a 
warlike and predatory population, would, under a union 
with the chiefs in that direction, and a well-established 
line of defence on the part of the British government, be 
impracticable to a JIahratta army. Though, from the 
southern part of the territories oj Bhurtporc to the junc- 
tion of the Churnbul with the Jumna, the approach from 
Malwa presented little difficulty, this line was short ; the 
number of fords so far down the Jumna was much less 
than higher up ; and a British corps, well posted, would 
afford, in this direction, all the security which could be 
desired. 

If the princes in this region were for a while protected 
by the British government, they would recover from that 
state of disunion, poverty, and weakness, into which they 
had been thrown, partly by the policy, partly by the vices 
of the Mahratta governments. If abandoned to them- 
selves, they would soon be all subdued, either by Sindiah, 
or some other conquering hero; and a state* of things 
would be introduced, in the highosb^degree unfavourable 
to the interests of the British government. “ These petty 
states would first quarrel with each other ; would then 
call in the different native powers in their vicinity, to their 
respective aid ; and large# urmiq^ of irregulars would bo 
contendil^ upon the frontier of our^most fertile pro- 
vince's ; against ^^hose eventual excesses thfire would Jpe 
no well-grounded security, but a military force iu a state 
*of constant preparation.” The military habits of the 
people would thuf be nouri^li^d, instead of those habits of 
peaceful industry, which it \\<ts found by experience they 
were so ready to acquire. TMio Jumna, which it was the 
intention of the Governor-Qenefal to make the boundary 
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BOOK VI. of the British dominions, was not, as had been supposed, 
CHAP. XIII, a barrier of any importance ; as above its junction with. 

the Chumbul, except during a few weeks in the year, it is 

1805. fordable in '‘a variety of places, and would afford little 
security from the incursions of a predatory army, to the 
provinces in the Doab, to Rohilcund, or the countries of 
the Vizir. 

2. The personages on the further side of the Jumna; 
Rajas, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others ; to whom the 
British faith had been formally pledged, were numerous. 
From that pledge the British faith could not be released, 
unless the opposite party cither infringed the conditions 
of the engagement, or freely allowed it to be dissolved. 
“I am fully satisfied,” says the Commauder-in-Chief, “that 
no inducement whatever would make the lesser Rajas in 
this quarter renounce the benefit of the protection of the 
British government. Even such a proposition would ex- 
cite in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I fear, 
consider it as a prelude to tlicir being sacriiicod to the 
object of obtaining a peace with the Mahrattas. 

With regard to the Rana of Gohm), he expressed him- 
self convinced of the uilor incapacity of that feeble- 
minded person for tlie business of government ; and, with 
respect to him, objected not to the arrangement which 
the (jovernor-Gcneral proposed. 

Before the Governor-General received this remonstrance, 
he was incapable of discharging the functions of govern- 
ment. llis iiealth was impaired when he left England ; 
and from tlie commencementTlf his journey from Calcutta, 
had rapidly declined. On the 29th of Sc[)tember, ho had 
become too ill to proceed, and was removed from his boats 
to a house in Gazeepore, a town in the district of Benares, 
at which he had arrived. Accounts were despatched to 
, the Presidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
many days. The evil consequences to which th<. s^te was 
exposed by the absurdity of those, ^d^o, at an evintful 
period, sent a man to govern India, just stepping into the 
gi'ave, without the smallest provision for an event ^ pro- 
bable as his death, began n(^w,to be sc"bn. Two members 
alone of the Supreme Council, Sir George Barlow, and 
Mr. Udney, remained at Calcutta. ‘‘Under the embar- 
rassing circumstances,” ‘^ays Sir George, “attendant on 
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this heavy calamity, it has been judged to be for the gdod BOOK Vl. 
of tho public service, that I should proceed immediately, chap. xiii. 
by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the plirpose - 
of assisting in tho conduct of the ncgotiati(Ais for peaje 
commenced by his Lordship, if his indisposition should 
continue ; or of prosecuting the negotiations to a coiiclu- 
siop, in the ever-to-bc-deplored event of his Lordship’s 
death. The public service necessarily requires the pre- 
sence of Lord Lake with the army in the field ; and as no 
provision has been made by the legislature for the very 
distressing and cnibari'ahsing situation in which .we are 
unhappily placed by the indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, 
at a crisis when the public interests demand the presence 
of a competent authority near the scene of the depending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of public 
duty, to leave tho cliargo of that b/anch of the adminis- 
tration, which must be comluctcdlit Fort William, in tho 
hands of one member of tho government. Myjustilica- 
tion for the adoiition of this measure will, I trust, be 
found in the unprecedented nature of tho case, and in 
tho pressing exigency which calls me from the Presi- 
dency.” 

It so happened, that affairs at that time \vero easy to 
be arranged ; and fell into hands of considerable skill.^ 

It was very possible, they might have been of diliicult 
arrangcinent ; and highly probable, when left to chance, 
that they would have fallen into hands incapable of the 
task. Of sendilig a dying man to govern India, without 
foreseeing tho chance of his death, how many evils, in that 
case, might have been the direful consequence ?■ 

Lord Cornwallis lingered to the htlfof October, and then 
expired. During the last month he remaijicd, for the 
greatest part of the morning, in a state of weakness 

• • 

J It is rather inconsistent after describing the dift’rences of opinion that 
cxisteJ, to affirm that affairs at the time of Lord vornwallis’s death were 

Aaoy Un ............oil 'llin fr. I.n r<.n.iXlr..a .....a «t- 


alter the deatli of the U^crnor-tJeiieral, as their sole object was to net quit 
of present difficulties at any cost, eviin at the sacrifice of the national power 
and credit. This was cuttin^^ not. disentangling the Gordian knot, and 
evinced little prudence or judgment in the operators.— W. 

Papers (1806), ut supra, No. II, t. 6—13; No. 17; and No. 25, p. 3 
and 4. t 
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BOOK VI. approaching to insensibility. Till near the last, he revived a 
aiAP. XIII. little towards the evening; was d’i’essed, heard the des- 

• patches, and gave instructions for the letters which were ’ 

1805. to be written By the persons who attended him, it was 
stated, that even in this condition his mind displayed a 
considerable portion of its original force.^ Without re- 
minding ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the force which 
is spoken of, wo cannot help seeing that it could exert itself 
on those subjects only with which the mind was already 
familiar. Where was the strength to perform the i^rocess 
of fresh inquiry ; to collect, and to tix in the mind the 
knowledge necessary to lay the basis of action in a state 
of things to a great degree new ? 

The duties and rank of Supreme Ruler devolved, of 
course, on Sir (leorge Barlow, a civil servant of the Com- 
pany, who had ascended with reputation through the 
several gradations of office, to the dignity of senior mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, when Lord Cornwallis ex- 
pired. The new (jovcrnor-Cenei’al lost no time in making 
reply to the representation which the Coiimiander-in-Chief 
had addressed to Lord Cornwallis, immediately before his 
death. He stated his resolution to adhere to the ])lan of 
his predecessor, in “abandoning all connexion with the 
petty states, and, generally, with the territories to the 
westward of the Jumna.” “This resolution,” ho added, 
“is founded, not only ujion my knowledge of the entire 
conformity of those general principles to the ])rovi.sions of 
the legislatui’c, and to the ordei;a of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors ; but also upon my conviction of thcii* 
expedienej^, with a vi^w to the pmananent establishment 
of tlic British interests in India.” 

1. With rcs[)cct to the security, wliicli, in the opinion of 
the Comnianderdn Chief, would be sacriliced to (his policy, 
iVii* Ceoige observed, thaHt waft' the declared resolution, 
even of Mai piis Wellesley, “to render, generally, tthe 
Jmaina the bUmdary of the British possessions north of 
Bundelcund, retaining such posts, and such an extent of • 
country on the right bank of tl^at nve^^ as might ap^icar 
to be necessary for the purpcfeca of cficctual defence.” The 
security tho British empfre must, he said, be derived 

’ MalcoJu’s^ Sketch , p, 4 1 3. 
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from one or other of two sources ; either, first, from esta- BOOK VI. 
Wishing a, controlling power over all the states of India; chap.xhu 
or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, sure t'^ pre- 
vail among those states, if left to themselvc?^, combined 
with efficient measures of defence on the part of the 
British government itself. With regard to the first of 
those sources, “ such a system of control,” he observed, 

“ rnftst, in its nature, bo progressive, and must ultimately 
ttend to a system of universal dominion. After this impor- 
tant observation, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley^s 
favourite scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “It 
must be obvious to your Lordship, that J:ho prosecution 
of this system is inconsistent, not only with the pro- 
visions of the legislature, but with the general principles 
of policy which this government has uniformly professed 
to maintain.”^ The line of the Jumna, he thought, might 
be rendered an effectual barrier against predatory incur- 
sions, or serious attack, by forming a chain of military 
posts on the banks of that river, from Calpce to the 
northern extremity of the British frontier, and retaining, 
for that purpose, upon the right bank of the Jumna, 

^ through the whole of that extent, a tract of land, not 
exceeding, generally, eight or ten miles in breadth, subject 
to tlic operation of the British laws. 

To sliow that the faitli was not binding whicli the 
British had pleilgcd for the protection of various chiefs 
the Covernor-Oeueral employed the following argument : — 

That the British government was not bound to keep in its 
own pos, session the tcrritoiy in which these chiefs were 
situated, or on whicii they were dependent : and il‘ it sur- 
rendered tlie territory, it dissolved tlic^ engagement which 
it had formed to protect tliem. Those particular persons, 
to whom pecuniary or territorial assignments had been 


I 'riic security of the British power of India was, therefore, made, by Sir 
G. Barlow to depend upon no more or honourable a foundation 

than tlie (piinnTls of the neit?hbourinn potentates, ^unsist ntly with tiiis 
doctrin#, ft should have bej.ii the policy of the Brit'sli I'overi iwiit to foment 
intestine dissension, and to perpetuate not tran<iuil*-ty but i ftilities .511101^^ 
the native states. That sneh a nef.irioiis praetiee -as nut adopted may be 
l^lievcd, but it was scarcely less culpable to look on uneonceriied, and seffer 
those luyrors to prevail wiiicli it was in the power, whenever it was in the 
pleasure of the jioverimK^t of British India, to arre- .t. The selicme of bonl 
Wellesley may liave been chiuierical—^niy have involved consequences which 
were not fore.secn, but it was bene, ol nt and inaKnanlmous. 'I'lie cold and 
selfisli policy of suffering the iirinees of India to tear each other to jiieces, 
tvithout interposing to prevent tliejn, rovours neither of benevolence nor 
magnanimity.— W. • 
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BOOK VI. p'r/pmised, might be provided for by jaghires, in the terri- 
cHAP.xiii. tory held on the right baj^k of the Jumna.^ 

— EaHy in the month of September, Holkar, with the 

1605. mmi body f»f his army, moved from A j mere, in a north- 
vfestcrly direction, toward the country of the Seiks. Ho 
entered the Shekawutee, with about twelve thousand 
horse, a small body of ill-equipped infantry, and about 
thirty guns, of various calibres, inpst of them unfit ’for 
service. Skirting the country of the Raja of Macherry, 
and the province of Rcwarrec, he proceeded to Dadree ; 
where ho left his infantry, guns, and about a thousand 
horse, under ono.of his chiefs. This chief, in conjunction 
with the Raja of Necmrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi, ceded to the British goveriinicnt by 
the treaty of peace with Sindiah, proceeded to ravage the 
British territories. Holkar, himself, Avith the main body 
of his c ivalry, proceeded towards Patiala, giving out his 
cxj)ectation; of being joined by the chiefs of the Seiks, 
and even by the King of (ilaubul.- The Cornmander-in- 
Chief took measures, witli his usual promptitude, for not 
only defeating the schemes of the enemy, but rendering 
the des[)ei’ato enterprise in which he had now engaged, the 
means of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions, and eight companies of native infantry, 
eight six-[)ounders, and two corps, exceeding two thousand, 
of irregular horse, with four galloper guns, was appointed 
to take up a position at Nernoul. Another force, consist- 

1 Lettpr of Sir George Barlow, dated on the river near Cliunar, 20tli Oct., 
1805; I’apcrs, lit supra, No. 18, p.5— 7 — >17 
Accord inicc to Bord Luke’s letter of the 7th October, many of thcpcity Kajas 
and chad's thus .situated luul not tecoine siihjucts of the Brit .sh government 
only liy l)cin;( occupants oi the tmilory at the time it was conquered, and, 
ther(;f<irc, transferable with it when it was surrendered. They had to a stili 
greater extent been put in possession of lands out of the conquered territory, 
in admission ot disputed claims, or in reward for actual services. Of these 
claims and rewards granted by the British Government, they were almost 
certain of being deprived upon the restoration of the Mahratta authorities, 
and the pretended bounty or equity of flie British was not onlv frustrated, 
but exposed its objects the resentment and Injustice of the pilbliy enemy. 
Its TtroteetioTi -djould never have been given, or it,flhoiild never havtf been 
wghdrewn.— w. 

Ameer Khan also asserts that the Raja of Patccala and Runjit Sing in- 
vited Holkar and Ameer Khan to enter into engagements with them, promise 
ing if they came to that quarter they shoul(\ be well received, and all* would 
make common cause against the geimral enemy. IMis not likely tin y would 
have entered the Punjab without sonfe Aic.ouraKement ; hut tliat encourage- 
ment was apparently partial and nnd^lded. Tjie Khan admits that they had 
’ some (litliculty in prevailing on lUnlit Sing to countenance them. Life. 
P.274.-W. 
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ing of three battalions of regular, and three of irregular, BOOK VI. 
.native infantry, with two thousand of the best irregular chap, xiii, 

horse, was sent to Rewarree, where, aided by the troops ^ — 

of the Raja of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 
cut off the comraimication of the enemy with Ajinere 
and Malwa, and prevent him from retreating in the route 
by. which he had advanced. Majo^-Oeneral Jones, with 
^ the army und(3r his command, received orders to advance 
towards the Shckawutee, with a view to secure the defeat 
of the enemy’s infantry, and the capture of his guns ; a loss 
which would not only siifk his reputation, but deprive him 
of the means of subsisting his cavalry during the period 
of the rains. And the Comraauder-in-Chief, with the 
cavalry of the army, and a small reserve of infantry, pro- 
ceeded from Muttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whateyjr direction he might 
proceed.^ 

In the mean time, the negotiation between the British 
government and Sindiah was conducted, under the auspices 
of Lord Lake, on the part of Sindiah, by Moonshee Kavel 
Nyne ; on the part of the British government, by Lieu- 
^ tenant-Cyolonel Malcolm, the political agent of the Go- 
vernor-General in the British camp. On the 23rd of 
November, the treaty was concluded and signed. Of de- 
fensive, or any other alliance, the name was not introduced. 

Of the treaty of peace, concluded through General Wel- 
lesley at Surjee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, except so much as should be altered by tlie present 
agreement. Gualior, and the greatest part of Gohud, were 
ceded ; not, however, as due by the iu’eceding treaty, but 
from considerations of friendship, ilie river Chuiiibul, 
as affording a distinct line of demarcation, was declared 
to be the boundary between the two states. Sindiah 
renounced the jaghires and^»pensions, as well as the dis- 
tricts held as private property, for whicl^ provision in hit 
favour was made in the preceding treaty. The BritisL 
government agreed to allow to himself, personally, ar 
annual pension of four lacs of rupees ; and to assign jag- 
hires to his wife rpd daughter, the first of two lacs, the 
second of one lac of rupoes;iper annum, in the Britisl 
territories in Hindustan. Itj also engaged to enter int( 

> Paperf, ut supra, No. 11, p. and No. 25, p. 19, 20. 
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BOOK VI. no'lreatiea with the Rajas of Oudipore, Jodepore^ Kotah 
CHAP. xm. and o^her chiefs, the tributaries of Sindiah, m Malwa 

Mewar or Merwar ; and to interfere in no respect witl 

1806. conquests made by Sindiah from the Holkar family 
between the rivers Taptee and Chumbul. The Britisl: 
government, high and mighty, held it fitting to insert ar 
article in the treaty of peace, binding the Maharaja neyei 
to admit Serjee Rao Gautka into his service or councils 
“This article,” says Colonel Malcolm, “was a complete 
vindication of our Insulted honour.” Truckling to the 
master, you struck a blow at the 'servant, who, in no pos 
sible shape, was responsible to you ; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General to im- 
pose upon the British government the obligation of pro 
tecting the states and chieftains north of ^he Chumbul 
from Cotah to the Jumna, he insisted that two declaratory 
articles should be annexed, by which that inconvenience 
might bo wholly avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the signature 
of this treaty, Lord Lake was marching in pursuit o, 
Holkar. That chieftain, from the day on which the 
British General took the field, continued merely to 
before him. Totally disappointed in his hopes of assist- 
ance from the Seik chiefs, and reduced at last to the ex; 
tremity of distress, he sent agents, with an application foi 
peace, to the British camp. As the British coiamandej 
had instructions to grant terms far more favourable thai 
the enemy had any reason to exp^t, the negotiation waj 
speedily terminated ; and on the jiAh of December, 1805 
a treaty was signed '4t Raipoor Ghaut, on the banks of the 
river Beah, the ancient Hyphasis, to which Holkar hac 
carried his flight.^ By this treaty, Holkar renounced al 

^ Holkar and his as^Jatc hak some time before arrived at .Amritsir, aiu 
hod been endeavouring to procure aid from Hunjit Siiii?, he li{'d beci 
endeavouring ^o employ their troops against a relVUctoiy tribe of Mohamme- 
dans, a measure to which Holkar had asi^ented, being in great want of money 
but wiiich was opposed by Amc-er Khan. All parties were mutually ilissatis 
fled when Lord Lake arrived on the Beyah, and made aii indirect attempt lA 
open negotiations, the council at Calcuttd having ^itten to tliu Uener^ t( 
offer terms, and bring the war to a< Jlcje as soon as pos.sible. Ameer Khai 
represents himself as urging the centinuunce of ho.sUJities and recoui'se t( 
Shah Shqla at Kabool, hut Holkar was weary of the war, and the treaty wsa 
concluded. Of the terms originally ^^antud to Holkar by Lurd liake, Ameei 
Khan says, “The Mahavaja lookdfl upon these terms as a GQd-send,and bh 
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